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CHAPTER I. 


A SHIP IN THE NIGHT. 


AGGEDY ANN is an island of 

the sea. It is bounded by 

treacherous shoals and jagged 

foam-swept ledges, which in 
turn are bounded far out by whistling 
and bell buoys, by the Graves and its 
trumpet, the Centurian and its siren. 
At low water the Devil’s Back and the 
Roaring Bulls rear their 
menacing heads only to sulk in the blue 
depths of the flooding tide. 


dripping, 


All navigation veers to the north or 
the south, fighting always away from 
that bald dome of naked rock with its 
green-tufted crest in summer and snow- 
capped head in winter. 

IF ps 


A storm-beaten and harried five- 
master once was flung there and bat- 
tered to death, leaving only the stark, 
cold remnants of a massive frame to 
her A tossing, battling 
ocean tug, fighting past the Graves in a 
hoary northeaster, lost her tow close to 


4 Le ‘s9O.7A 
mark grave. 


the breakers there, while one of her 
deep-laden coal carriers had her cargo 
ruthlessly dumped at the shrine of 
Raggedy Ann. 

One-time fishermen erected two tiny 
huts halfway up the western slope of 
the island. Of more recent years, how- 
ever, even these swarthy men of the 
sea have deserted the place, retreating to 
other haunts nearer the mainland. 

In the days when Blue Jean Billy 
Race came reeling back to Raggedy 
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Ann through the dizzy seas from her 
daring thrusts at the glittering wealth 
of Four Hundred Acre, the naked cliffs 
were free from molestation by other 
than Blue Jean herself and the Shang- 
hai Kid. 

Even to the more venturesome who 
roamed that way in small boats, what- 
ever curiosity they may have felt in 
regard to that forbidding island, none 
cared to brave the rumbling surf that 
surged and fell away from the sea- 
sculptured rock walls in a dazzling 
smother of spume. 

In selecting her hiding place, Blue 
Jean had chosen well. Her boats were 
hidden from prying eyes by a high- 
arched and protecting wall of rock, 
which, beside acting as a screen, served 
in the capacity of a natural breakwater. 
The Nix, a heavy, cumbersome, though 
exceedingly seaworthy, craft, and the 
Nix’s Mate, a and _ varnished 
forty-five-mile-an-hour flyer of the one- 
step hydroplane type, rode at their 
mooring lines secure in their tiny har- 
bor. 

No precaution existed that Blue Jean 
had overlooked, it seemed; no path be- 
hind her in the watery wastes for the 
officers of the law to find and follow. 
Miles away to the northward she had 
always managed to shake off the last 
of the more persistent of her pursu- 
ers. 

Wide to either side of Raggedy Ann 
all police trails had led. it was the 
belief that the woman outlaw and the 
faithful Shanghai Kid had for a ren- 
dezvous some isolated spot on the main- 
land. 

Neither members of the front-office 
detective staff or Robert Wood, of the 
International Agency, who, on behalf of 


sleek 


certain private interests, was also at- 


tempting to discover the secret retreat, 
found any scent to follow after the light- 
house keeper on Ribbon Reef had re- 
ported a fast boat headed seaward. 





This on the night that the Nix’s Mate 
had made her first appearance. 

Mr. Robert Wood and the police had 
both centered their glasses on Raggedy 
Ann from distance, but the bleak, 
gray clifis, fringed in their smother of 
white and boiling suri, had offered no 
encouragement as concerned a closer 
inspection. 

Certainly—and their reasoning was 
logical—there was far more oppor- 
tunity for concealment along the miles 
of lonely and little-frequented shores 
than out in the midst of a bleak waste 
of waters of problematical moods, 
there beyond the outer breakers. And 
it was along the rugged coast line and 
the south that the man hunters—the 
woman hunters now—sought for a trace 
of Blue Jean Billy Race. 

And yet canie a night when a black 
and silent boat slipped slowly down 
past Kettle Bottom Rock and let go 
her hook in deep water off the Roaring 
3ulis. With scarcely a sound to be- 
tray her presence, the strange craft 
paid out her anchor line and made fast. 

The vessel carried no lights, and her 
ports were heavily shrouded. Several 
figures moved about the deck, but no 
word was uttered. Everything bespoke 
the strictest caution. 

‘he sky was biack and overcast; the 
sea was smooth; only a low, lazy ground 
swell, a slow heave that rose and fell 
like the bosom of a great giant breath- 
ing, was on the waters. The bell off 
Vapor Rock clanged with indifferent 
monotony, almost, it seemed, in accom- 
paniment to the punctual surge of the 
sea against the bleak and sinister ledges 
of the Fiddlers and Raggedy Ann. 

For an hour after coming to anchor 
the strange visitor to this unfrequented 
and treacherous stretch of tidal waters 
gave forth no sign of life aboard. 

One o’clock came. The sea was on 
the ebb. The Roaring Bulls were just 
leering above the surface of the water. 
Crests of white were beginning to comb 
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across the famous Devil’s Back. A new 
moon, faint and lusterless in the murky 
heavens, showed in the western sky. 
A whistling buoy somewhere in the inky 
blackness moaned at intervals with the 
awesome uncertainty of a ghost in a 
sepulcher. On the distant horizon to 
the eastward pin points of lights from 
a steamer were discernible. 

A hatch scraped aboard the mysteri- 
ous stranger, and a head appeared in 
a companionway ; soon it was joined by 
a second. A dull, yellow patch of light 
was reflected upward from the cabin 
below, and touched the faces above. 

“Douse that glim, yeh _ f-fool!” 
snarled the owner of one of the faces. 
His voice was raucous, authoritative, 
and directed at some person below. 

Instantly the mellow glow from the 
unseen source of light faded on the 
screen of the night. There was a mo- 
ment’s silence; then a low conversation 


began. 
“Well, everything’s lookin’ up so 
far,” said one. 


“You've said it,” returned the other. 
“The only wonder to me is that the bulls 
never did wise up.” 

“No wonder about it,” came from 
the first speaker, “only for Yennie the 
Ape tumbling to what that wop said 
about Portugee Joe and the Brewsters, 
and then following up the tip, we 
wouldn’t been any wiser than them 
smart dicks that has been butting their 
brains out and not making any drops.” 

For a moment there was silence. 
Both men were peering into the night 
about them, studying intently the black 
outlines of Raggedy Ann, some three- 
quarters of a mile away. 

“Wild and woolly,” muttered one. 

“T'll say so,” said his companion re- 


9) 


flectively. Then: ‘What does the 
weather look like to you?” 

“Huh? Fair enough. Was you 
thinking of a storm?” 

“You hear me, when she blows I 


want to be a long way from these wa- 
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ers. I heard that wop up to Ginny 
Village say that from the Graves Light 
way in past Ribbon Reef this place was 
a graveyard in its own right.” 

“Well, if that wild, high-and-haughty 
filly that old Quality Bill Race left be- 
hind him can live out here for the best 
part of half a year, I guess we can 
stand it for long enough to perform 
the little stunt we have set down. The 
worst we got to fear is what is going 
to pop from the open end of a couple 
pair of gats if we don’t make our land- 
ing and get ’em before they have a 
chance to savvy what is up.” 

» “T should like it if we knew more 
about the lay of the ground, and if 
there’s likely to be either the girl or 
Shanghai sitting up on the edge of one 
of those blasted, black cliffs with a 
smoking iron in their lap watching us.” 

“No chance of that,” assured the more 
confident of the two, “not at this late 
day. It might have been a good bet 
to look over a month or so after that 
night when the girl sprang that fast 
boat on the bulls, but by now the trail 
is getting pretty cold and the cock- 
sureness of our friend Blue-Jean well 
established.” 

“Tt’s a wonder that she hung on here 
so long,” mused the gentleman who was 
known as “Jackstraw Billy,” alias Bill 
Hyle. “She must have another job 
under her hat.” 

“Maybe she has, and then again 
maybe she hasn’t,” said the other gen- 
tleman, suddenly crowding the hatch 
back to its full extent and clambering 
out into the cockpit, “which is nothing 
in my life. There are a whole lot more 
interesting things that I have my mind 
on right now than wondering what this 
high-class crook is planning for her 


next movie stunt. Get ready. We're 
going to make a stab at this thing right 
now.” 

“Mash Market Jake,” otherwise 


known as Engle J. Gottlieb, was a celeb- 
rity of the underworld who had been 
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educated in nearly every branch of the 
criminal profession. He was a gentle- 
man who was bothered very little by his 
conscience, and if there is anything to 
the saying concerning honor among 
thieves, certainly Engle J. was a glaring 
exception. 

For a long minute Mash Market Jake 
hung over the rail and studied the out- 
line of Raggedy Ann again, quite as 
though he expected to solve the mys- 
tery of the place, or, rather, hoped to 
fathom the secret of the riches that must 
surely be hidden there behind that mask 
of rock. 

With a nervous, impatient movement 
he turned to address other of his asso- 
ciates who were conversing in low tones 
below decks. 

“All right, Yennie, come on; you and 
Sam.” 

Already the personage referred to 
as Jackstraw was pulling the dory, that 
had been towed behind, alongside. A 
gunwale caught beneath a fender on 
the larger boat and an oar slatted noisily 
across a seat. 

Jake swore half aloud as he started 
nervously; then beneath his breath he 
cursed the careless Bill Hyle roundly. 

“In the name of K. Christobel Ke- 
e-ripe! What do you want to do, wake 
the dead in the deep? You keep on 
blundering around and there will be 
somebody sitting up there on one of 
those debased cliffs with a gat in both 
fists. Sound travels on the water, for 
gosh sake.” 

He turned to the dark figures behind 
him. His voice was low and tense. 
He addressed the gentleman previously 
spoken of as Yennie the Ape and one 
“Bottle Sam,” or Charles H. Dollard. 

“On the job, you two able seamen. 
Bill, you get up in the bow and be ready 
to take care of her when she goes 
ashore; I’ll stay in the stern. Go ahead 


now and see if you can crab the thing 
by falling over something. 
oarlocks wrapped up?” 


Got those 


Once overside, there was a moment’s 
hesitation before shoving off. Jake was 
carefully summing up all moves. He 
glanced back into the cockpit. <A fifth 
figure had appeared there in the per- 
sonage of Edward Sondheim, ‘‘One-eyed 
Slade.” It was a nom de plume that 
was very appropriate because of the 
fact that the member had disappeared 
during a slight altercation among some 
friends on the old Bowery in the days 
of long ago. 

“One Eye,” cautioned Jake in part- 
ing, his voice but a hoarse whisper, 
“you keep that one good peeper of yours 
wide open, and when I give you the 
signal with this flash, you show a light 
in the rigging, or else we'll never get 
back to the tub in this blackness.” 

“Yea-ah, yea-ah,” croaked the older 
Mr. Sondheim impatiently, “an’ when 
yeh get out there a ways row back an’ 
tell it to me again.” 

As silently as a shadow creeping, the 
dory moved away from the mother ship. 
Yennie the Ape and Sam were expert 
in the art of dipping and raising a pair 
of oats with absolutely no disturbance 
of the water. No word was spoken. 
The man in the bow and the man in 
the stern crouched low and strained 
their eyes toward that island where 
their hopes lay for a rich haul—the 
loot that Blue Jean Billy Race had 
brought back to the sea from the wealth 
of Four Hundred Acre and the scions 
of its aristocratic social universe. 

As the boat moved nearer there ap- 
peared on a low-lying reef which 
reached out into the sea from the west- 
ern fringe of Raggedy Ann the broken 
skeleton of a ship, massive ribs project- 
ing upward from the shattered remains 
of a sturdy keel. Like the skeleton of 
some prehistoric monster, the hulk 
slouched drunkenly across the jagged 
crest of the short range of black rocks. 

Bill Hyle studied it long and ear- 
nestly; then, almost reluctantly, he al- 
lowed his eyes to wander to the main 
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part of Raggedy Ann herself. Too, Mr. 
Engle J. Gottlieb found about that 
skeleton of a ship here on this haunt- 
ing island of the sea something that 
caused him to meditate profoundly 
anent the possibilities of disaster. 

Once he even fancied he could dis- 
tinguish the dim outline of a man 
crouched beside one of those sea- 
scoured frames. A moment later, how- 
ever, a wave higher than its mates, rac- 
ing in from seaward, enveloped the 
bl:-k shape and obscured it in a crash 
of white. But when the giant comber 
was gone, the undefined form was there 
still. 

Again, and on a high-flung crest of 
stone, the searching eyes of Mash Mar- 
ket Jake paused and seriously studied 
a dim and uncertain thing that-had once 
seemed to be moving stealthily along 
the edge of the cliff. That it was but 
a shadow, deeper and darker than others 
among the nooks and crannies of Rag- 


gedy Ann, did nét exactly allay the 
sinister something that was playing 


havoc with the nervous system of the 
usually self-possessed Jacob. 

He was not sure whether it was the 
sullen mood of the sea, the lurking dan- 
gers beyond the beat and crash of the 
surf on this mad shore, or just a natu- 
rally conceived state of high tension 
in regards to approaching wealth. 

Apparently this state of uneasiness 
which Mr. Gottlieb and Mr. Hyle both 
vere silently striving to throw off was 
Yennie the Ape repeatedly 
flung an eye over his shoulder in swift 
and questioning review of that gloomy 
mass of rock now so short a distance 
away. Bottle Sam so far forgot him- 
self, in his efforts to solve the riddle 
of what was waiting there behind his 
straining back, that he lost track of 
the stroke and fouled Yennie’s right 
var. 

The sudden rattle of blade against 
blade was startling. 


“Maude Judas!” whispered Bill Hyle 


contagious. 
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in a hoarse warning. “Watch your 
step!” 

“Listen!” breathed the suddenly dis- 
traught Engle J. in the stern, crouch= 
ing forward and clutching to stay the 
hands at the nearer oars. 

Both men stopped rowing, while each 
stared fixedly at the black bulk that 
loomed close off their bow. Somewhere 
there in the night before them sounded 
the fragmentary part of a vague call. 
The crash of a watery mound against 
the jagged abutments drowned all but 
the very first of a haunting cry. 

Bill Hyle found himself breathing 
hard, while every muscle in his body 
was rigid. He turned his head from 
side to side, listening intently with first 
one ear and then the other, quite as 
though he might, perhaps, find one or- 
gan of hearing the merest fraction 
keener than the other, and thus be en- 
abled to catch once more that call above 
the rush and return of the ever restless 
waters. 

“Row around the island,” ordered 
Jake in an excited whisper. “Keep as 
close as you can in the shadows, but 
for the love of your necks don’t get 
caught in the breakers.” 

Even as the oars dipped there came 
again the cry. This time it was louder, 
and contained an almost haunting note. 
It reached the ears of the four men in 
the dory as a slow-mounting wail that 
trailed away in a weird half shriek, 
half moan. The gentlemen at the oars 
doubled their efforts and sent the craft 
darting toward that tiny cove to the 
northwest of the island. 

Jake and Bill Hyle slipped their auto- 
matics free and turned a _ perplexed 
stare toward that high-mounted pinna- 
cle of rock whence the sound had 
seemed to come. Here was something 
that they had strictly not made any al- 
lowance for—a “‘haunt” on Raggedy 
Ann. Certainly the fearsome note was 
far from human. 

An instant later, however, and the 
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thought had flashed into the mind of Mr. 
Gottlieb that perhaps the solitude of the 
place had been too much for either the 
Shanghai Kid or Blue Jean, and one or 
the other of them had gone off their 
nut. Such a thing was not impossible. 
Far from it. The squat leader of the 
expedition found sudden relief in this 
self-determined explanation; for if his 
surmise was correct, the task at hand 
should prove easier, if anything. 

A little later the same thought came 
to the slower thinking Bill Hyde, but, 
unlike the man in the sern, he found no 
comforting reassurance in the contem- 
plation of facing the furies of a crazed 
human being out here on this black 
and gruesome spot in the midst of the 
sea. 

The two gentlemen who were han- 
dling the oars had never developed the 
ability to do other than as they were 
told. Their stolid brains offered no 
other explanation for the strange wail- 
ing cry than just plain ghosts. Of their 
own accord they would have fled, but 
of two evils the forces who were direct- 
ing this affair afforded the more seri- 
ous consideration. They had always 
entertained the utmost respect for 
haunts and the like, but they were in 
absolute fear of the merciless person- 
age known as Mash Market Jake and his 
lieutenant, Bill Hyle. 

In the present trying moments they 
gave their attention, as undivided as 
possible, to keeping the boat clear of 
the breakers that piled up there against 
the reef on which rested that rambling 
wreck of long ago. 

A third time the cry rang through 
the night air before the four men and 
the dory had reached the waters to 
westward of Raggedy Ann where the 
smoother, lazing roll eased their ap- 
proach to that opening between the kelp- 
fringed edges whichaed to the strange 
little cove where the boats of Blue Jean 
Billy tugged sluggishly at their moor- 
ing lines. 


This time the sound seemed to fling 
itself from the very center of the rear- 
ing hulk of this ship that had been, 
The crash of the surf drowned again 
the last of the despairing shriek. The 
thing seemed almost like a frantic un- 
known flinging some strange warning 
across the distances. 

Engle J. Gottlieb swore half aloud, 
while Bill Hyle cursed the nameless 
thing with a sudden savage fury. Each 
nervously cuddled the butt of their big 
automatics in moist palms, while they 
set themselves to spring clear of the 
boat the minute the long, curved stem 
of the dory shot up onto the tiny, peb- 
bly shore—the one possible landing spot 
among the weed-wreathed facades of 
Raggedy Ann. 


CHAPTER II. 


A LIGHT THAT FAILED. 


LUE JEAN BILLY RACE awoke 

with a start. -And yet as quickly 

as wakefulness came to her, it was no 

more swift in its action than was her 
first movement. 

The instant her eyes opened, leaving 
behind dreamland’s vista of rainbow’s 
ends for the contrasting utter black- 
ness of the cabin of the Nix, her feet 
snapped to the floor as suddenly as 
though she was but a mechanically op- 
erated toy into which instantaneous and 
startling activities were created by the 
release of a hidden spring. 

Blue Jean was at once comprehend- 
ingly awake to every sound, every move- 
ment that her senses recorded. For a 
moment she stood motionless, tense, lis- 
tening. In the night something spoke 
to her. 

Her next act was to twirl the wealth 
of hair that was tumbling loose about 
her shoulders into a coil at the top of 
her head, and over which she slipped 
a close-fitting mannish soft _ hat. 
Thereafter no hand was raised for 
naught—boots, heavy skirts, a jersey 


























and oilskin coat, each found its place 
with a precision that, here in this ab- 
solute blackness, bespoke the skill of a 
master of the ways of the sea. 

From a locker close at hand came an 
automatic in its leather holster. This 
Blue Jean fastened about her waist be- 
neath the oilskin coat. She then slipped 
out into the cockpit of the Nix and flung 
a hurried glance about her. A dim fig- 
ure was scurrying down the side of 
Raggedy Ann from one of the two huts 
farther up the rocky slope. 

Apparently the Shanghai Kid, too, 
had heard the same cry which had 
awakened the girl. He was coming 
now to warn her of something, she felt 
sure. Blue Jean reached for-the painter 
of the dinghy tied astern, quickly 
loosed the line, and pulled the small boat 
alongside. 

It took but the fraction of a minute 
to send the skiff shooting onto the 
beach. The Shanghai Kid was wait- 
ing, breathless from a hurried survey 
at the top of Raggedy Ann. 

“There’s a boat workin’ around th’ 
wreck,” he said, panting, staring past the 
girl toward the reef to the westward. 
“T couldn’t savvy how many of ’em 
there was in ut, but they was goin’ 
awful easy, keepin’ j’st clear uh th’ 
breakers. Somethin’ woke me up what 
made me clammy all over. I heard ut 
again some place out there, a kind uh 
wail. Ugh-h!” 

The Shanghai Kid shivered and 
pointed vaguely toward those naked 
frames of the broken ship. 

“Yes,” said Blue Jean evenly, “I 
heard it. I have heard it before, too, 
only it has always been during storms. 
To-night was the first time that I ever 
knew it to come when was 
smooth.” 

A queer little smile played across 
the features of Blue Jean for an instant; 
then faded. The screen of night be- 
tween left Shanghai in ignorance of this 
faint play of expression that for a fleet- 
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ing moment lighted the face of Blue 
Jean Billy Race in a sad little smile. 

This strange outlaw woman of the 
sea seemed for the present to be en- 
tirely indifferent to any immediate im- 
pending violation of Raggedy Ann by 
those who might be cither of the law 
or the underworld, and who, in either 
case, would certainly not be on a 
friendly mission, nor one that betok- 
ened any good to herself or the Shang- 
hai Kid. 


Either this mysterious boat that 
Shanghai had glimpsed in the night 


skirting the island was manned by offi- 
cers who sought her arrest, or it was 
manned by cutthroats who desired the 
loot that she herself had taken, men 
who would allow nothing to stand in 
their way if there developed any fine 
points of sportsmanship or the like for 
them to consider. 

The very stealth of their approach 
proclaimed the fact that their mission 
in the vicinity was one other than of a 
peaceful nature. 

Yet in spite of it all Blue Jean found 
relief rather than dismay as she faced 
this impending thunderhead on a hori- 
zon that had been otherwise entirely 
free of storm signs. Through all these 
days and weeks of seclusion from the 
world beyond there had always been 
present the half-haunting realization 
that sooner or later a show-down must 
come. 

The fugitive is never free of the 
thought that some day some one will 
find him—or her—out. It was the one 
thing the realization of which had been 
responsible for her clinging so closely 
to Raggedy Ann instead of seeking 
in flight to a far unknown, to 
other lands, to that vague haven just 
across the sea. 

For a long time, it seemed to the 
restive Shanghai Kid, Blue Jean Billy 
remained standing there just out of 
reach of the lapping waves with her 
face turned toward that reef which 
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reached westward from Raggedy Ann 
and its ghost ship. 

“Shanghai,” said the girl at last, “did 
you ever hear that the masters of 
sunken ships some time return to them 
in the graveyard of the sea?” 

The Shanghai Kid started nervously, 
glanced apprehensively at the woman 
beside him, and then long and earnestly 
cut toward that bleak gaunt frame 
barely discernible against the sullen 
sky. 

“No, by gadfrey!” he exclaimed pas- 
sionately. “I never did hear that, or 
I’d never come out t’ th’ bloody place.” 

Again the wistful eyes of Blue Jean 
Billy searched the night to the west. 
Apparently she did not hear her com- 
panion’s reply; if she did it passed un- 
heeded. 

A moment later a new note came. 
It was the faint chuck of an oar in its 
rowlock. It was startlingly close. The 
two figures on the shore remained mo- 
tionless. In the gloom a scant hun- 
dred yards away something black and 
undefinable glided under the stern of 
the Nix. 

For a moment it paused. Then si- 
lently it slipped beside the Nix’s Mate. 
Again there was an instant’s hesitation 
before the sinister visitor moved on 
toward that spot where the girl and 
the Shanghai Kid waited. 

A lifting roll of an almost spent 
ground swell and the dory’s nose shot 
onto the stony shore of Raggedy Ann, 
and there settled to rest amid the rush 
and gurgle of the waters which raced 
and fell away on the sloping beach. 

The Shanghai Kid made a sudden 
movement which Blue Jean caught from 
the corner of her eye, half sensing that 
it was coming, and interpreted it cor- 
rectly as one decidedly hostile. In- 


stantly a swift, firm hand reached out 
and stayed the evolution that had to do 
with bringing a husky automatic into 
action. 

Shanghai was a firm believer in that 


old saying which has to do with shoot- 
ing first and arguing afterward. He 
was not a gunman in any sense of the 
word, being rather peaceful by nature, 
but when things had narrowed to a cer- 
tain very fine point where life and 
health hung by a slender thread, the Kid 
was not one to linger on ceremony. 

Long ago he had promised old Qual- 
ity Bill Race to look out for Blue*Jean, 
and to this end the faithful Shanghai 
Kid had been laboring for some time, 
although often he had found the task 
at hand was resolved into a case of his 
standing meekly aside and accepting 
without question the orders of this 
clear-eyed girl. 

Now, with the utmost reluctance, the 
Shanghai Kid obeyed the silent com- 
mand, as he let both hands fall empty 
by his side. Less than a dozen yards 
away four men were stumbling hur- 
riedly from the dory, grim and silent 
invaders, each armed and desperate, 
and filled only with a lust for loot 
which they were too cowardly to secure 
firsthand and by their own efforts. 

For a long minute Blue Jean and the 
Shanghai Kid remained silently in the 
shadow of the massive rock that hid 
them from the searching eyes of this 
little group of brigands who stood at 
the base of the steeper incline, seem- 
ingly all absorbed in getting their bear- 
ings. 

Said Mash Market Jake in an un- 
dertone at length: 

“Bill, you and Yennie take a sneak 
up to those shacks and see what’s do- 
ing. Sam and I will jump the biggest 
boat out here. I don’t see or hear any- 
thing, so I guess we're all right. That 
yawling must have been a mud hen or 
something. Come on, now, let’s make 
a clean-up of this job. You can plug 
Shanghai and welcome; only take the 
girl alive, because we have got to get 
out of her where this precious boodle 
is banked.” 

A stone became displaced underfoot 
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and bounced across a slippery rock face 
and fell at the very feet of Bill Hyle 
as he turned to begin his stealthy ad- 
vance up the side of Raggedy Ann. He 
stopped with startling abruptness. 

Tall and straight, square in front of 
him, was the dim figure of a woman, 
standing perfectly motionless, but with 
one arm—her right—canted toward 
him. Bill Hyle felt rather than saw the 
black automatic which that hand held. 
He knew it was there, nevertheless, in- 
stinctively. He made no attempt to 
raise his own weapon which was in his 
hand by his side. 

Neither did Mr. Hyle speak. For the 
moment his brain had only time to as- 
sociate this silent form with the haunt- 
ing cry that had disturbed him earlier. 

Yennie the Ape, crowding close on 
the heels of the estimable Bill, stopped, 
stared, and released a half-exploded ex- 
clamation of dismay. 

Mr. Engle J. Gottlieb was on the 
point of shoving the dory off. For the 
moment he had returned his gat to his 
pocket. He came about face with a 
snarl, at the same instant reaching for 
his weapon. The peculiar cry was still 
clearly defined in his own mind, but he 
entertained no belief whatsoever in the 
immortality of ghosts. In the gloom 
he had failed to note that the figure 
wore skirts, and in another moment 
would have blazed away squarely at this 
specterlike form. 

Jake’s intentions were all right, but 
a voice, clear and sharp as a fall morn- 
ing, spoke a terse warning that con- 
tained a c_.cain unmistakable hair-trig- 
ger sentiment which was most com- 
pelling. 

“Don’t move! 
shoot to kill!” 

Mr. Gottlieb partially overcome that 
first momentary hesitancy that had 
spoiled a shot for him, the shock that 
had been produced by the unexpected 
cool, defiant voice of a woman here on 
this black shore, and was steadying his 
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hand in an effort to sneak across a bit 
of lead for disabling purposes, when a 
playful wavelet lifted the restless dory 
and swung it against Jake’s legs with 
a crash, 

Engel J. went over backward into the 
boat with a fearful clatter and several 
gasping oaths. 

Quite as though there had been no 
interruption, and seemingly unmindful 
of the lurking danger that might be 
fermenting in the shadows of the night 
just beyond her, Blue Jean Billy went 
on: 

“To whom, pray, am I indebted for 
this visit?” 

The Shanghai Kid answered this in- 
terrogation from his position at Blue 
Jean’s leit by snapping a flash lamp 
onto the little knot of men at the wa- 
ter’s edge. 

Mask Market Jake struggled to his 
feet and became one of the family group 
that the girl was scanning with shrewd, 
calculative precision. 

At last she said slowly, but with bit- 
ing scorn: 

“A fine, healthy-looking bunch! You 
r-rats! Not clever enough or coura- 
geous enough to play your own hand 
for the gain you crave, but you must 
search out others of your kind and try 
to wrench from them the miserable, pal- 
try loot of a game you're too yellow to 
play. I admire your taste, and allow 
me to congratulate you on your clever- 
ness in a matter where the police have 
failed.” 

There was a pause; then Mr. Gott- 
lieb said with a sneer: 

“Second thief best owner, you know. 
And don’t be too sure that the bulls 
have given up the job. Don’t be too 
sure of that, my high-and-mighty lady. 
Maybe Jake leered into - the 
gloom in the direction of the voice just 
beyond that relentless smear of white 
light. “Maybe, if you don’t be a lit- 
tle mite thoughtful the way you han- 
dle this thing, the coppers are going to 
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know all about your cute little hiding 
place out here in your blasted ocean! 
Don’t forget that, not for a minute!” 

Blue Jean’s reply was like the dart- 
ing streaks of fire struck from white- 
hot iron. 

“So that’s the game? 
that you play it out; don’t forget that 
you dealt the cards, either! Mash Mar- 
ket Jake, I know you! Bill Hyle, you 
used to be a decent crook! Yennie the 
Ape, you never were any good! Who’s 
the other baron, Shanghai?” 

“That guy is Bottle Sam,” stated the 
Shanghai Kid. without hesitation. 
“When they mugged ’im it was Charley 
Dollard. He’s a stool pigeon; he sucks 
th’ bamboo; he’s a welcher an’ a vogel 
grafter.” 

“Mr. Dollard,” said Blue Jean with 
asperity, “you’re way above your class.” 
Then with sudden grimness to her tone: 
“Jake, are you the boss here ?” 

“Yes,” acknowledged Mr. Gottlieb, 
“T am, and I want to talk business.” 

Blue Jean Biily ignored the latter 
part of Mash Market’s disclosure. 

“That being the case I would ear- 
nestly advise you to take your cute lit- 
tle army and get aboard your boat and 
start rowing. You came out here look- 
ing for trouble and if you’re on Rag- 
gedy Ann two minutes from now you're 
going to get it. You can take your 
piece of news and go to the bulls or 
to blazes. Raggedy Ann is a province 
of mine, and it has got it all over a 
cannibal island for primeval rights.” 

Mr. Gottlieb laughed low, 
silky sound, and edged forward a step 
of so, peering through 
out past the circle of light. 

“Miss he began mockingly, 
‘you can’t bluff me. Mash Market 
Jake is playing safe. There is a reward 
posted for any information which will 
You cleaned your 
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with a 
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Race,” 


lead to your arrest. 


prospects good and proper. You got 
away with cash, pearls, and diamonds. 
In two hauls you took enough swag to 
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open up in Maiden Lane. The dicks 
couldn’t find you; we did. The breaks 
are all with us; we’re within the law 
and we are going to make the best of it, 

“Tf you want to make it a showdown 
that’s your lookout. You might just as 
well make up your mind to come across, 
because you have picked your nest and 
you have got to siick. There will never 
be any getting away, because you 
haven’t got a move left. Perhaps you 
don’t realize how well you are boxed 
up. ; 

“Let me give you a bit of an out- 
line. If you insist on staying on your 
high horse, if you put up a fight, no 
matter what you try, at a signal from 
me one of the men on our boat out 
yonder will flash a strong searchlight, 
which is a prearranged method of tell- 
ing another of our men stationed on 
Point. Grief to call police headquarters 
and slip them the information that Blue 
Jean Billy is in hiding on an island 
called Raggedy Ann, four miles west 
of the Graves. That’s all.” 

“Do you happen to forget that I have 
you covered r” asked the girl. “Do you 
suppose I’d hesitate long before shoot- 
ing you if you gave any manner of sig- 
nal to your friends out there? There 
are several hours of night ahead yet, 
and by the time the cops came I would 
be a long ways from here. 

“T believe I understand just about 
how desperate a game you are playing. 
Very well. If you want a fight, I am 
afraid you are going to get it, because 
certainly I shall make no sort of com- 
promise with you.” 

There was a grim instant of silence; 
then Blue Jean spoke to the Shanghai 
Kid. 

“Shanghai,” sh 
to count ten. [f, 
Gottlieb still believes he 1s 
you may open fire. I choose the gen- 
tleman himself and Jackstraw Billy; 
you may look out for the other two. 
We are going to take that tender and 


e said, “I am going 
when I am done, Mr. 


on a picnic, 





























start for the Nix in just ten sec- 
onds. Ready! One—two—three—-four 
—five e 

Bottle Sam and Yennie, to say noth- 
ing of Bill Hyle, were plainly nervous. 
Mash Marked Jake was still confident. 
He leered at the girl, and twisted his 
face into a peculiar snarling grimace. 

“Your boats are sinking, if anybody 
should ask you!’ he flung, at her with 
an exultant and savage oath. “Both of 
them—with a three-quarter-inch hole 
apiece below the water line.” 

“Eight,” counted Blue Jean 
bornly, “‘nine us 

In that instant the thing happened. 
The tiny filament in the bulb of the 
electric torch, which the Shanghai Kid 
had centered on the four men on the 
beach, burned out. 

In the first fleeting moment of that 
utter and confusing blackness which 
followed, both Billy Race and the 
Shanghai Kid fired. But on top of 
those quick, savage reports sounded the 
shrill, piercing note of a whistle, while 
almost instantly, from the gioom out 
toward old Kettle Bottom, there shot 
into the sky a long, thin finger of light. 

It was the signal that would bring 
the police boiling out to Raggedy Ann 
in the sturdy and armed nineteen-miler, 
the police boat, Harbor IJ. 

Concerning the uncertainties of his 
position, Mash Market Jake was tak- 
ing no chances. 

And then, even before the last, vi- 
brant note of the whistle had died, there 
came again that weird human cry—and, 
in a lull of the crashing of breakers 
beyond, it came straight from that hulk 
on the reef of Raggedy Ann, 
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CHAPTER III. 
“GINNY VILLAGE.” 


WO low, barren hills connected by 

a narrow strip of land and the 

whole entirely surrounded by water; 
such is Dilldock’s Island. 
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Steep cliffs of clay mark the extrem- 
ities of the hills—jumping-off places 
into the sea. The neck which stretches 
between is partly marshy and partly 
sloping, well-drained terrain. Here is 
laid out a small, ramshackle village— 
a village of low, patchwork houses and 
fishing gear. 

It is Ginny Village, and known by no 
other naine. It has thirty, perhaps a 
few more or a few less, one-story and 
one-story-and-a-half homes, nearly all 
of which border a grass-grown main 
street. There are, of course, a few 
stragglers here and there along the slope, 
marked by narrow, winding paths 
which lead to their doors. 

A close-bordering beach is piled with 
driftwood, grimy, scale-coated dories, 
and an occasional power boat, dried and 
weather-beaten. There are weary, 
misshapen shacks; an_ old _ sleigh, 
strangely out of place; piles of brightly 
painted lobster buoys; stacks of new 
pots with freshly tarred heads; a torn 
flag fluttering in the breeze; here and 
there a strange lean-to partially pro- 
tecting a rusty stove on its brick legs; 
while a length of battered stovepipe 
slouches drunkenly through the boards 
overhead. 

A dusky woman, portly and dignified, 
was preparing a meal in her open-air 
kitchenette. 

A small, natural harbor to the north- 
ward was dotted by the power dories 
of the Portugee fishermen, while in- 
terspersed among them were numerous 
sluggish, green, and slimy lobster cars. 

Night was settling down. Yonder a 
dory was puttering around the point, 
homeward bound from delivering a load 
of crustaceans to the city markets. An- 
other dusky son of toil was tossing the 
result of his day’s labor from his dory 
into a huge car, through which the wa- 
ter sluiced between the openings of its 
frame. 

On the shore a grizzled veteran of 
the sea was stubbornly worrying a big 
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bank dory into the water. He wore 
no hat, and his shaggy, unkempt hair 
fluttered low over his ears and fore- 
head. His beard was thick and streaked 
generously with gray. 

Regardless of the fact that he wore 
no boots, and that the water was slap- 
ping about his legs almost to his knees, 
he stood for a long time studying the 
sky. He turned his face this way and 
that to get the direction of the light 
air that stirred; then, at last apparently 
satisfied as to what he sought, he pushed 
the boat’s nose off shore and stepped 
in over the stern. 

When he took his place at the oars 
he was standing, facing in the direc- 
tion of the bow, after the fashion of 
the old veterans who have long been 
of the sea. 

With short, powerful strokes he 
headed the dory’s nose seaward, and 
when the thin blanket of night settled 
through the twilight he was still stead- 
ily working out against the flooding tide, 
always crowding forward at the han- 
dies of the oars, always keeping the 
stem of the boat squarely under the 
star he had chosen for his guidance. 

From a point on the slope near one 
of the smaller houses of the village a 
man was watching, a bronzed, clean- 
cut person of perhaps thirty or there- 
abouts, so tanned by wind and sun that 
but for his light hair he might easily 
have passed for a native son of Ginny 
Village. 

Till the boat had faded in the gloom 
far out past Windmill Point he con- 
tinued to squint in its wake to seaward. 
For a long time thereafter he was si- 
lent, thoughtful, leaning against a cor- 
ner of the small building that had been 
his home for the past month. Piece 
by piece in his brain he was building 
a strange, intangible something that for 
the first time in many weeks showed 
whatsoever in connection 


any result 


with the will-o’-the-wisp that had been 
luring him on. 
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At last was the answer slowly form- 
ing? Had he, almost blindly, stumbled 
onto a seemingly purposeless hint, 
which after all was going to prove the 
very solution that he so long had 
sought? Certainly he was beginning to 
see something very clearly. 

For several weeks Robert Wood of 
the International Detective Agency had 
been working to pick up the trail of 
3lue Jean Billy Race. At every turn 
he had been completely baffled, until at 
last, through two Italian fishermen, he 
had learned of Portugee Joe, a lobster- 
man who spent much of his time in a 
hut far out on the Brewsters. 

To get in intimate contact with this 
reticent character, Mr. Wood had found 
the only practical method was to be- 
come a fisherman himself. By expend- 
ing a little capital this had not been a 
difficult task, together with a little as- 
sistance from the fates. 

A hoary northeaster, booming down 
across the bay, had caught a newly 
laid string of one hundred and fifty 
pots and left in its wake but a be- 
draggled dozen. The fisherman who 
had set them had spent his last dollar 
for gear. It was the detective’s open- 
ing, and he grasped it eagerly—and at 
once found himself a partner in a fish- 
ing industry. 

A little later the city copper received 
his baptism of fire in a twenty-foot 
power dory pulling gear with a heavy 
sea running. It took considerable nerve 
to head out at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing for the one-hour-and-twenty-min- 
utes run to the outside ledges square 
in the face of a heavy swell kicked up 
Bob Wood 
had set himself grimly to the task, the 
while he discovered that the dory un- 
der him was the ablest craft of its size 


by a recent easterly, but 


he had ever seen. 

In days that followed he had come 
to know Portugee Joe, but whatever 
secrets that dusky gentleman held, he 


gudfded well. Almost in despair of 
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gaining in this manner the clew which 
he sought, the detective at last had dis- 
covered almost under his nose here in 
Ginny Village a thing that sent the 
blood boiling through his veins in an 
exultant flood. 


He slumped down on a bundle of 


lath and sank his head between his 
hands. 

Slowly the lights of the village 
blinked out, but still Robert Wood of 


OD 
the International sat huddled on his pile 
of lath, studying, planning, ever laying 
down new and vague lines to follow. 

And then, in a flash, he was on his 
feet, determined as to his line of ac- 
tion. He would play it through to- 
night—now. If his new method of rea- 
soning followed out, all well and good; 
if it flivvered on him—well, anyhow 
he would be at the ledges by daylight, 
and could pull the traps. 

He entered the place that he and Gill, 
his partner, called home, but he did not 
strike a light. He preferred te go with- 
out making any explanation; to-mor- 
row would be his turn at the gear any- 
way. Unconsciously he moved on tip- 
toes, but it was not necessary; Gill was 
asleep, all out of tune as usual, but in 
a slumber deep enough for the gods 
to consider with wonder. 

Robert Wood secured his oilskins, a 
heavy sweater—and his automatic from 
its hiding place in a small chest that he 
had always kept locked against prying 
eyes. 

Going out he closed the door behind 
him softly, which, too, was entirely un- 
necessary. A moment later he was on 
the beach. He dumped his stuff into 
Gill’s flat-bottomed skiff and dragged 
the cranky little tub to the water. A 
minute later he had transferred his 


oilskins and sweater to the power dory 
and had scrambled aboard. 

He made the skiff fast to the moor- 
ing rope; then slipped the latter from 
the dory’s bow cleat and tossed it over- 


board. 


Lazily the power boat swung 
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her nose into the tide, while the man 
hurriedly crowded back the hatch over 
the engine compartment. 

He snapped the switch in, opened the 
needle valve a part of a turn, and 
squirted a priming from a rusty oil 
can into the cup on the cylinder head; 
then he jerked the flywheel up against 
the compression. Instantly the little 
five-horse engine caught the spark and 
began her night’s work with a business- 
like rush. 

Mr. Wood fastened a battered life- 
preserver overside in such a manner 
that it covered the exhaust pipe, and 
thereby considerably deadened the 
sound of the explosions. He then ad- 
justed the canvas on the center-pole and 
camped on top of the low engine-cabin 
roof with one hand on the tiller rope. 

He felt strangely nervous. He 
couldn’t tell just why. He was tingling 
all over. He was not afraid of what 
he might find this night; and he was. 
There was something grewsome about 
the business of poking out here into 
the sea close bordering midnight for a 
visit to an island that fishermen he had 
met proclaimed to be haunted. 

Perhaps it was haunted, but Robert 
Wood decided that in all probability it 
was a very human haunt. To-night he 
would see for himself—for he was go- 
ing to Raggedy Ann. 


Raggedy Ann 


CHAPTER IV. 
“A DARN GOOD CLOSET.” 


AT a hotel in the village of Sea View, 

close bordering Point Grief, a 
shifty-eyed individual was arguing with 
the sleepy proprietor as to the abso- 
lute necessity of being allowed the use 
of the telephone a minute. 

“Who be ye, and where do ye come 
from?” demanded the suspicious per- 
sonage in his nightgown. 

“IT am an operator for a detective 
agency in town,” lied the gentleman 
without, glibly. 
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“Le’s see yer badge?” 

“T haven’t any. I have been on a 
case where anything of that sort would 
have been liable to give the whole af- 
fair dead away. I have no credentials 
of any sort, but it is absolutely neces- 
sary that I get into communication with 
police headquarters immediately.” 

“Why don’t ye go down to th’ cala- 
boose and get Jim Himes? He’s chief 
out here to Sea View.” 

“No, no, it isn’t the local police that 
I want,” insisted the stranger. “TI have 
got to get in touch with the harbor 
police boat—at once. You can stand 
beside me while I talk, and, if it will 
make you feel any better, you can keep 
me covered with a gat, if you’ve got 
one there.” 

The innkeeper had; it was hidden 
behind the folds of the night shirt. He 
exhibited it now, an old-fashioned, sin- 
gle-action affair. The gentleman was 
taking no chances, not with automobile 
and tea-store thieves and everything 
‘floating around. He opened the door 
and stepped back, jerking his Head to- 
ward the darkened office. 

“All right, young feller, right in there 
on yer left you'll find the booth. That’s 
it, that door thar!” 

The stranger entered as directed, and 
started to pull the door to after him— 
but found it already on the way with 
narked violence. It closed with a 
crash, while almost instantly there was 
the sound of the bolt shooting into 
place. 

From within came a heave of flesh 
against the door and a sudden wild 
outburst of profanity. 

“Yell, gorl darn ye,” called the ex- 
ultant gentleman without. “If ye holler 
, loud enough you probably won’t have 
to telephone th’ perleece; maybe they’ll 
hear ye. While ye are tryin’ t’ get ’em, 


I’ll get on some britches and go find 
Jim.” 


“Where’s the telephone?’ 


J 


bawled a 
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voice from within. “There ain’t no 
instrument in here.” 

“No, an’ there never was, an’ prob- 
ably there never will be. But it’s a 
darn good closet, an’ it’s got a good 
strong door, an’ if ye get tired waitin’ 
there’s some town reports on th’ shelf 
for ye to read.” 

Followed a loud and violent request 
for immediate release, together with 
considerable language of a bluish tinge 
punctuating arguments for the defense. 

But it was all for naught; Mr. Gale 
of the Sea View House was obdurate. 

“There’s been too dummed many of 
you night-hawks galivantin’ around 
loose raisin’ hob fer me to take any 
chances. You may be all right, and 
you may be a bu’gler. I dunno; but 
half past one in th’ mornin’ ain’t no time 


to be prowlin’ up an’ down th’ land 
lookin’ for a chanct to telephone.” 
Further demonstrations came from 


within, shrill and wicked. 

“Shut up!” said Mr. Gale dispas- 
sionately. ‘I’m goin’ to get Jim Hines 
an’ tell him what I got.” 

Mr. Hines’ verdict was short and to 
the point. Briefly he informed the 
nerve-wrought stranger that the gentle- 
man could save his breath—and tell it 
all to the judge in the morning. 

One little detail Mr. . Gottlieb had 
overlooked, and that was providing for 
suitable communication between his 
lookout on Point Grief and the front 
office. In fact, so sure had he been 
that Blue Jean Billy Race would grab 
at the chance to split her loot rather 
than face arrest, that the placing of the 
“crow” at Sea View had been merely 
a sort of second-life defense. 

Little had Mash Market Jake reck- 
oned with the spirit of old Quality 
Bill’s girl, a wild, free waif of the sea, 
clean, pink-tinted with health, and full 
to brimming with a love of the winds 
and waters and the open places out 
there in the midst of the white surf 
and roaring breakers. A veritable sea 
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bird she was, and fully as game when 
cornered. 

So much for a little twist of the gods, 
who smiled at Blue Jean Billy, fighting 
her cold, grim battle on Raggedy Ann. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE FIGHT ON RAGGEDY ANN. 
iTH the sudden and unexpected 
severing of that source of illumi- 
nation when the light in the hand of 
the Shanghai Kid failed, came ar un- 
expected shift of fortunes. The 
swiftly moving drama, weaving its lines 
in and out among the craigs of the sea, 
suddenly sent all its men on the board 
tumbling helter-skelter that none might 
say who would be the first to hold the 
checkmate again. 

Neither of the fired by Blue 
Jean and the Shanzhai Kid reached 
their mark. The unexpectedness of the 
thing for a moment produced confu- 

The found his 
footing poor, and, in trying to retain 
it, slipped; Blue Jean, half expecting 
a sudden onslaught, neglected her aim 
in a partial endeavor to place herself 
securely on the defense. 

Mr. Gottlieb and Bottle Sam flung 
themselves instantly behind a friendly 
rock. Bill Hyle lunged awkwardly 
away in a play for distance; he would 
have gone farther but for a slippery, 
weed-coated rock which brought him 
down heavily. Yennie the Ape, some- 
times known as Mike Kurtz, again un- 
der the cover of night, like the true 
gunman that he was, was strictly in his 
element. 

He crouched; then he lunged for- 
ward toward that spot whence the light 
had come, laying a sweeping curtain of 
lead ahead of him. With the last in- 


1 ‘ 
snots 


sion. Shanghai Kid 


structions of Mr. Gottlieb still in his 
ears, he had determined to polish off 
the Shanghai Kid once and for all. 
The one thing that Yennie forgot in 
his mad rush was the fact that, in the 
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natural order of things, Shanghai, too, 
would seek a little quiet and seclusion 
close to the ground. The Ape’s spray 
of death spattered against the rock walls 
of Raggedy Ann considerably above 
that spot where the agile gentleman 
beyond was catapulting himself for- 
ward for a flying tackle, straight at 
those dim, shadowlike legs which were 
closely associated with Mr. Kurtz. 

Mike had been presented with his 
chance, and had missed. Not so with 
Shanghai, who was possessed of a wide 
reach, consisting of long, flaillike arms. 
When Yennie the Ape stumbled into 
them, it was as though he had blundered 
into a wire entanglement. 

With the savage directness of the 
closing of the jaws of a trap, Shang- 
hai his arms about the knees of 
Michael in a sweet, clean tackle of the 
flying variety. Mr. Kurtz came down 
hard, and all at once. He was upright 
-—and then he was not. The landing 
was far from that of a like nature on 
a greenswarded gridiron, which is vio- 
lent enough in itself. 

A series of wide, uneven natural 
steps, each wet and treacherous and 
sloping toward the water, provided the 
props for the scene. Down this de- 
clivity the lurching figures crashed, 
rolling from bump to bump with sur- 
prising disregard for everything but an 
early opportunity to batter one another 
into a state of unconditional surrender, 
voluntary or otherwise. 

The Shanghai Kid was at a disad- 
vantage in so far as his arms for the 
present were occupied, while those of 
Yennie the Ape were free to maul un- 
mercifully at the other’s head. In con- 
sideration of the fact that Mike still 
retained his grip on the now empty 
automatic, this was harsh treatment. 

An instant later a plunge into shal- 
low water brought relief to Shanghai 
for the moment. He released his grip 
on the anatomy of the other, and, fight- 
ing off the pain that surged through 


Raggedy Ann 


set 
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his bleeding head, struggled unsteadily 
to his feet. 

Blinded, dizzy, chilled by his sudden 
immersion, the Shanghai Kid never for 
an instant relaxed his grim offense. 
Every instant was precious, for while 
he was attempting to subdue the vicious 
Mike Kurtz, Blue Jean must fight her 
battle against the odds of three to one. 

Desperately Shanghai struggled to 
get his gun into play. There was no 
time now for uncertain hand-to-hand 
encounters. His fingers, trembling and 
over-anxious, in their frantic attempt to 
wrench the automatic free, fumbled 
that bulky butt even as the weapon was 
slipping clear of its holster. In a flash 
the gat had eluded the last, hopeless 
effort to retain it, and had plunged into 
the water with a heart-rending splash. 

There was no time to attempt to re- 
cover it, for Yennie the Ape was al- 
ready on his feet and closing in. Be- 
ing entirely averse to two-fisted affairs, 
the latter gentleman had ‘now brought 
a huge clasp knife into play. Valiantly 
did he attempt to insert it between the 
ribs of the Shanghai Kid, lunging with 
a crouch as usual, and sweeping his 
right hand upward with savage intent. 

Instinctively Shanghai guessed the 
import of that one-handed movement, 
and instantly he gave his undivided at- 
tention to that menacing right hand 
of his opponent. With both hands he 
grabbed for the other’s wrist, missed, 
stumbled again in the knee-deep wa- 
ter, and together with the Ape went 
over once more, this time floundering 
to their waists. 

Above the gurgle of water about his 
ears, the Shanghai Kid caught the oc- 
casional vicious spat of an automatic 
somewhere in the blackness beyond 
him. Blue Jean was fighting her bat- 


tle behind the shelter of a low rock, 
while she watched for a chance to edge 
herself nearer the water. The one fore- 
most thought in her mind was for the 
big, sturdy Nix. 
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If it were true that the vindictive 
Jake had scuttled her boats as he 
passed in, soon her last chance of a 
further retreat would be entirely shut 
off. The Nix’s Mate did not matter, 
but the powerful Nix with its auxiliary 
sail was the which she had 
pinned her hope for that last final flight 
to safety and peace somewhere along 
those lanes of the world that she would 
one day select as the ultimate haven. 

Swiftly many things flashed through 
her brain now as she crouched behind 
her tiny fortress, tense and watchful, 
with the black muzzle of her big auto- 
matic peeping watchfully over the crest 
of this jagged stone. 

A three-quarter-inch hole in the 
speedy, lightly constructed hydroplane, 
with its great engine, would do its work 
with alarming promptness. The pow- 
erful motor in the frail hull would send 
the craft to the bottom with no hope 
whatsoever of salvaging her before she 
went under. 

With the larger boat it would be dif- 
ferent. Her size and construction were 
such that till she awash _ there 
would be the fighting chance that the 
hole might be located and plugged and 
the sturdy wanderer of the sea saved 
from Davy Jones. 

But there must be no time lost; every 
inch the water gained on her precious 
spare batteries and the tiny air vent 
in the gasoline tanks just so much les- 
sened her chances of safety in flight. 
She would have to make a dash and 
swim for it, she decided. 

Then, almost at once, came the heart- 
breaking realization that even should 
she succeed in reaching the water in 
safety, her very flight would put her 
at a disadvantage for the reason that 
Mash Market Jake and his men in the 
dory, which, without doubt, they would 
instantly utilize, would then have all 
the advantage with them. 

She could not swim and fight ; neither 
could she hope to reach the boat with- 
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out laying herself open to their fire 
from the pursuing dory. For a mo- 
ment Blue Jean’s heart sank within her. 
She suddenly found herself all atrem- 
ble. It seemed for an instant that her 
wonderful nerve was going to desert 
her in the face of this seeming over- 
whelming and savage attack. 
Stubbornly she fought to gain abso- 
lute control of those jangling nerve 
centers, to once more be able to think 
clearly and with her usual lightning 
promptness. She needed, she knew, 
every atom of courage and determina- 
tion that she possessed—or, she could 
quietly say, “I’m done!” Even then, 
should she surrender all the loot that 
she held, there was the ever-present 
possibility that Mash Market Jake and 
his hirelings would forsake her here on 
her beloved Raggedy Ann helplessly to 
await the coming = the police boat. 


Blue Jean Billy Race could never re- 
member, dating away back to those 


innocent schoo! days of the long ago, 
when she had hollered: ‘ Nuff!” 

It had not been in her make-up then; 
it was not now. She would fight this 
thing out till the last gun fired. 
And, after all, there could worse 
things than resting in peace forever on 
an island that her father before her had 
cherished. 3ut what of old 
Shanghai? Jean could hardly imagine 
that he had enough. It wouldn’t be like 
him at all to pull in his horns at this 
stage of the game and consider terms 
of an armistice. 

Even during the lull in 
when these thoughts were swiftly 
coursing through the girl’s brain, Mr. 
Engle J. Gottlieb was considering, also, 
the possibility of a bone that he had 
pulled. 

When he had passed in by the Nix 
and the Nix’s Mate and had silently 
bored those holes, his one thought had 
been to sever Blue Jean’s line of re- 
treat in a way that would allow him 
to gain his point, and then, whatever 
2i ps 
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came, he could at least work the boats 
onto the beach and search them for 
the possible hiding place of the wealth 
that he sought. 

This had been his earlier cogitation, 
and had been considered in case Blue 
Jean Billy should perform in a man- 
ner which might reasonably be expected 
of her. Now Jake realized that he had 
put his foot in something that looked 
like hard going. He understood per- 
fectly that any attempt on his part to 
reach either the Nix or the Nix’s Mate 
at this juncture would be apt to prove 
a most gosh-awfully sure manner of 
courting admission to another world. 

More and more he felt that perhaps 
he had bungled things slightly. Cer- 
tainly there was but one thing to ac- 
complish first—and that had to do with 
the removal of this wild-fire girl and 
her equally pugnacious bodyguard. 
With this most credible undertaking in 
mind he began a slow-flank movement. 

By advancing a dozen feet or so from 
the spot where he was flattened against 
tHe rock, he would be able, he believed, 
to make things sufficiently hot for Miss 
Race to the extent that she would see 
the error of her ways and offer to 
arbitrate the thing—or she would be be- 
yond that stage. 

After a brief whispered consultation 
with Bottle Sam, Mr. Gottlieb began 
his journey, a movement which was 
unnoticed by Blue Jean. 

Regardless of the Shanghai Kid’s 
natural aversion to water, he found in 
the present moment that it was the 
one lane open to him. Too, his mind 
was on the sinking Nix and the possi- 


bility of checking that jetting inrush 
of water. Yennie the Ape was pre- 
paring for another charge with that 
long-bladed knife. Yet the Shanghai 


Kid delayed, glancing apprehensively 
toward that spot where he had last seen 
Blue Jean. 

After a little he decided to risk the 
chance of getting his head shot off by 
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calling to her. He moved out into 
deeper water; then from a point where 
he could just touch bottom he raised 
his voice above the slow grumble of 
the breakers on the outside of the 
island. 

“C’n yeh hold them, Jean, till I ce’n 
go out an’ try to plug th’ Nix?” 

Instantly there were several spiteful 
flashes in the gloom, while there whined 
past the Shanghai Kid’s ears little hur- 
ried messengers of destruction, one of 
which even kicked a handful of water 
almost into the Kid’s face. That gen- 
tleman shook his head, and swore 
softly to himself. 

From the shore came Blue Jean 
Billy’s reply, perfectly phrased and in 
as even tones as though she were re- 
questing an audience with the Four 
Hundred instead of a.battered pal of 
the underworld in a last-ditch fight 
when every sound meant drawing a 
hail of lead from several waiting auto- 
matics. 

“Good boy!” she cried, in a cool, clear 
voice. “It’s our only chance, Shang- 
hai. Look near the stern on the star- 
board side; that’s where I saw them 
first. Get anything in to hold it for 
a little while. Can you make it?” 

“T g’esso! Don’t fret about Shang- 
hai, I c’n swim ut O. K. Mike is go- 
ing t’ race me with ’is toad-sticker!” 

Which was just exactly what Mr. 
Kurtz had in mind even before the 
Shanghai Kid had finished speaking. 

There was a boiling rush in the wa- 
ter and the Ape was lunging through 
with the speedy crawl stroke, while the 
only thing in Shanghai’s repertoire was 
the antediluvian breast stroke, time- 
tried and true, but slower than abiding 
grace. 

Shanghai flung one hurried: glance 
over his shoulder—and submerged. Mr. 
Kurtz immediately dove, prodding 
ahead of him as he did so promiscu- 
ously with his knife. The Shanghai 


Kid was not a rapid-fire thinker, but 
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instinctively he always seemed to know 
just what to do in an emergency. 

He went to the bottom, pawing his 
way down with dispatch, and at the 
same time crowding off sideways to 
avoid the deadly thrust of the man be- 
hind. Clawing at the uneven floor of 
the cove, his lungs seemingly on the 
point of bursting and his head throb- 
bing, the Shanghai Kid’s right hand 
came in contact with several round, wa- 
ter-worn stones. 

Almost mechanically the Kid clutched 
at one. He wondered that he had not 
thought of it before. Certainly in those 
1appy bygone days in the old Bowery 
a “brick” would have been the first 
weapon chosen, and many could have 
testified to the deadliness of the same 
in this youngster’s hands. 

Sputtering and gasping, the Shang- 
1ai Kid shot to the surface. Already 
Mike Kurtz was there waiting, about a 
dozen feet away. Once more he lunged, 
Like the fighter that he was, he had, 
in the heat of battle, become obsessed 
with a wild fury which centered about 
that floundering figure in the black wa- 
ter before him. He would be more 
careful this time; it would only take one 
well-placed thrust. 

Craftily Shanghai backed away to- 
ward the shore, feeling always with his 
toes for bottom. When he had found 
it and could place both feet on it se- 
curely, he waited silently. Yennie the 
Ape swam cautiously closer, timing his 
next darting lunge with deadly pre 
cision. 

Then it was that the Shanghai Kid 
pushed one foot a bit forward, jerked 
his right arm backward and clear of 
the water that it might not interfere 
with his aim, and sent the stone hur- 
tling square into the face of the Ape. 
Without a sound the latter crumpled 
up and limply slipped out of sight be- 
neath the waters of Raggedy Ann’s tiny 
harbor. 

Shortly thereafter the Shanghai Kid 
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was struggling aboard the half-sub- 
merged Nix. His first act there was 
to call encouragement to Blue Jean. 
Twice he shouted her name; then lis- 
tened intently. But from the shore of 
Raggedy Ann there came no welcoming 
answering hail. 


CHAPTER VI. 
WHAT ROBERT WOOD FOUND. 


OMEWHERE in the night to the 
northwest, from up in the direc- 
tion of Gran Banan, there sounded the 
faint, steady beat of a “one lunger.” 
It was very indistinct, and of a sort of 
pulsing vibration that one almost sensed 
rather than heard. 

Rhythmic, and, apparently, never 
changing its position, neither approach- 
ing nor drawing away, so far as the 
ear could determine, it seemed to hang 
in the night air in first one and then 
in several different positions. 

One-eyed Slade, camped on the cabin 
roof of the boat anchored off Kettle 
Bottom Rock, heard it, but let it in 
no way interfere with his peace of 
mind, no more than had the occasional 
yelp of an automatic there in the night 
on Raggedy Ann. 

The Shanghai Kid, having discov- 
ered the hole which Jake had bored in 
the Nix and temporarily plugged it with 
a bit of wood wrapped about with a 
piece of his handkerchief, also noted 
the faint drum of that prowler of the 
night during those grim moments when 
he awaited an answer to his hail. 

Still perched on the edge of the di- 
minutive cabin which sheltered his en- 
gine, peering over the canvas on his 
center pole, as he picked his way down 
past the long, low Rumstick Shoal and 
out through the famous Hungry Hole, 
Robert Wood came gliding on toward 
Raggedy Ann. 

When he was abeam of Hue-and-cry 
Rocks, he closed the throttle of the 
sturdy little engine, allowing her to 
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kick along with an almost unbelievable 
silence. Even the swish of the bow 
wave now died to but a faint ripple of 
disturbed waters. To further lessen 
the sound of his approach, the detec- 
tive closed the hatch over the engine 
that even the low chatter of the make- 
and-break parts might be thoroughly 
muffled. 

In this manner Mr. Wood ran ten 
minutes, and until he could discern the 
dim outline of the island that he sought. 
From a safe distance he circled it once. 
Suddenly he saw almost dead ahead 
the black shadow of a sloop-rigged ves- 
sel. She carried no lights and appeared 
to be deserted, or else those aboard 
were asleep. 

A quick survey through the gloom 
and the detective decided at once that 
the boat was not the Nix, of which he 
had a very excellent description. He 
sheered off and then started to work 
his way back around the island, puz- 
zing many things in his mind. Mighty 
few boats frequented that nasty lit- 
tle stretch of water in the lee of Ket- 
tle Bottom. What was this fellow do- 
ing out here? Huh! 

Mr. Robert Wood decided that per- 
haps he was getting into something. 
This conclusion was strengthened con- 
siderably a moment later when the glare 
of a searchlight from the mysterious 
boat caught him full in the face. A 
vagrant breath of air had taken the 
faint note of his going back to One- 
eyed Slade, while this gentleman had 
immediately made a rapid and exceed- 
ingly thorough survey by aid of his 
one perfect member with the result set 
down. 

Mr. Sondheim, now feeling a bit free 
to exercise his authority here on the 
high seas, chanced a shot along the path 
of the light, and added the verbal in- 
junction to “Beat it!” 

Mr. Wood did this little thing, head- 
ing northeast past Raggedy Ann. While 
One-eyed Slade, believing that the in- 
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truder was none other than some 
stray fisherman wandering home with, 
maybe, a crippled engine or something, 
once more settled himself to await that 
flashlight signal from the returning Mr. 
Gottlieb and his associates. 

However, a retreat, at the present 
moment, was the thing farthest from 
the mind of Robert Wood. Suddenly 
he was possessed with an earnest de- 
side to further his acquaintance with 
this spot in the sea of which strange 
stories were told, while he was firmly 
convinced, from what he had already 
observed, that it would require no very 
great demonstration now to shatter the 
last vestige of any incredulity that he 
had previously entertained. 

“And I’ve hauled gear within sight 
of this place six weeks,” he mused, as 
he peered through the inky blackness 
in toward. those somber walls beyond 
the lazy pound of the ground swell 
against the rock, “and never dreamed 
of coming in here to explore until— 
until ie 

Somewhere close off his bow, appar- 
ently a bit farther to the northwest of 
of the island, there sounded a fusillade 
of shots. Then came a momentary si- 
lence, followed by a half dozen reports 
at intermittent intervals. 

Instantly the detective snapped out 
the switch and stopped the engine. 

He had come out here frankly skep- 
tical of certain strange tales that he 
had heard, together with the sole idea 
of proving out a certain line of rea- 
soning that had been developed in his 
mind, and found that he had far un- 
derestimated the possibilities of the 
place. 

As near as he could judge by a few 
minor details, which had _ presented 
themselves during the past few min- 
utes, he believed that most anything of 
a distinctly ugly nature might readily 
be expected. 

Surely it was a weird spot, this rug- 
ged bit of an island far out in the sea, 





shrouded so completely by the blanket 
of darkness. But the thing that gripped 
Robert Wood concerned the pistol re- 
ports that sounded here close ahead of 
him. His fingers strayed almost me- 
chanically to the butt of his own 
weapon; then fondled the switch be- 
side him. 

Should he start his engine and move 
on toward that spot whence the firing 
had seemed to come? Should he drop 
his anchor here and attempt to swim 
through the surf and trust to getting 
a footing without being crushed against 
some unseen jagged rock? 

After a little careful consideration 
Mr. Wood decided to continue on 
around the island to the north. Some- 
where there must be a place to land, 
Others were there before him. He 
would search for that boat, or boats, 
that must already have made their land- 
ing. 

After a moment’s hesitation, as he 
toyed with the engine’s flywheel, the 
detective decided that it might be as 
well not to continue his explorations 
under power, but rather to bring into 
play the spare oars which the boat car- 
ried. 

A minute later he was again mov- 
ing ahead slowly and silently. At the 
end of perhaps five minutes he was 
close to that narrow opening between 
the ledges which led to the cove that 
so short a time ago had been the scene 
of the duel between Yennie the Ape 
and the Shanghai Kid. 

For a long time the detective hung 
on his oar handles, listening intently. 
At first he could hear nothing but the 
lap of the water; then, very indistinctly, 
the murmur of voices reached him. 

Quietly the International man, every 
sense alert, his eyes straining into the 
thick gloom beyond, edged the power 
dory into Raggedy Ann’s miniature 
harbor. 

He had progressed a hundred yards 
or so when there came within his range 
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of vision the murky outline of an aux- 
iliary-rigged power craft that seemed to 
be floating very low in the water. Im- 
mediately Robert Wood recognized it 
as the famous Nix, the long-sought out- 
law boat. 

From a porthole he caught the flash 
of an electric torch; then he heard the 
splash of water as though some one 
were wading. Came again the mur- 
mur of voices, male voices, and the oc- 
casional punctuation of a sentence by 
an oath. 

For a moment the dick was unde- 
cided. He was looking for Blue Jean, 
and he found himself suddenly fear- 
ful for her safety. With him it had all 
been a game, this battle of wits between 
himself and the girl, and in spite of his 
determination to win for the law he 
had always admired this wonderful 
woman, who had youth, beauty, and 
education, and yet had chosen to fol- 
low in her father’s footsteps of the 
underworld. 

With them both, he felt, it had been, 
was still, a sporting proposition. If he 
won, it would be only a part of the 
day’s work; if the girl gained her free- 
dom and completed that final get-away 
without having to face the trial judge 
for her offenses agaist society, 
much for her cleverness and the fact 
that in her outlaw role she had always 
come away clean. 

There was nothing behind her for 
regret, nothing marked against her ex- 
cept her frightful disregard for the sev- 
enth commandment, which had to do 
with the appropriation of money and 
jewels contributed reluctantly by ladies 
and gentlemen of Four Hundred Acre 
upon the two occasions when Blue Jean 
Billy Race had for a time entered gayly 
into the social whirl. 

Something about that gray boat that 
was the girl’s, half submerged there 
in the water, and the heavy, profane 
voices coming from its cabin, the si- 
lence of Raggedy Ann, and the myste- 
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ries that had long been associated with 
the place—all served to create in the 
heart of Robert Wood a violent horror 
of what he might find there on that 
rocky shore. 

Very cautiously the detective sent his 
boat closer to the shore beyond. It 
seemed that he had been unobserved by 
those aboard the Nix. Mr. Wood felt 
a distinct relief at this. He fully ex- 
pected to get into a fight before he 
was done, but he did want a little time 
to get acquainted with things—to see 
what was what and how the game 
shaped up. 

More than anything, he had to ad- 
mit within himself, it was Blue Jean 
herself he wanted to see, to know that 
she was unharmed, that she had not 
suffered injury or death at the hands 
of a gang of unknown water pirates, 
who, it seemed, had stumbled onto her 
hiding place. 

The bow of the little lobster dory 
bumped the rocks of the island gently. 
Very softly Robert Wood lowered the 
anchor over the side and paid out a 
little rope; then took a turn about the 
cleat forward and stepped overboard 
into the shallow water. 

In his right hand he gripped his auto- 
matic; with his left he guided himself 
carefully along the side of the boat, lift- 
ing and placing his feet at each step 
with the utmost caution. 
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At the water’s edge he paused, while 
his eyes became a bit more accustomed 
to the blackness which engulfed him. 
It was some moments before he again 
moved ahead. A startling premonition 
had 
ears 
it a 
he really hear a strange sort of catchy 
breathing? 

He crouched low and peered close 
along the ground. A faint moan star- 
tled him, and he stood erect again. He 


gripped him, else it was that his 
were playing him pranks. Was 
sixth sense warning him, or did 


advanced three paces, stepping on his 
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toes and feeling for treacherous roll- 
ing stones. Again he halted and lis- 
tened. No; he had not been mistaken; 
there was a black shape on the ground 
just ahead of him. It was moaning 
softly now. 

Quickly the detective moved forward. 
Before him lay a limp bundle of hu- 
manity, twisted, face downward, in a 
grim and startling posture. It was a 
woman—Blue Jean Billy Race. 

Robert Wood knelt and _ gently 
straightened the helpless figure. His 
hands touched the forehead—and came 
away wet and sticky. 

“Good Lord!” he 
“They’ve shot her!” 

The girl was breathing, but in gaspy, 
half sobs. The man beside her at- 
tempted to learn how badly she had been 
hit, but it was impossible without the 
aid of a light, and for the time being 
that was out of the question. He would 
first try to get her into his boat, or per- 
haps it would be better to move her to 
a more secluded spot on the island un- 
til he had given her first aid before 
taking her away. 

Still, if those who had earlier tried 
to murder her, found that an attempt 
was being made to render assistance to 
the stricken Blue Jean, they would, in 
all probability, object strenuously to 
such an arrangement. 

Robert Wood realized full well that 
it was the work of a desperate assort- 
ment of gangsters, who had found it 
necessary to make the play in order to 
complete their looting of the girl’s 
treasure. The detective at once estab- 
lished the connection of the sloop- 
rigged vessel with those men who were 
at this moment ransacking the sinking 
Nix. 

A sudden savage rage flashed through 
him as he began to comprehend the 
mercilessness with which the thing had 
been carried out. He even found him- 
self glancing about for the body of the 


exclaimed. 


Shanghai Kid, for he had known well 
of the devotion of the latter for old 
Quality Bill’s girl, and realized that 
Shanghai would never have deserted 
Blue Jean Billy as long as he had a 
drop of blood left to give for her. 

Carefully the detective gathered the 
woman in his arms and moved back 
along the slope of Raggedy Ann with 
her. He had taken but a few steps 
when a savage exclamation from the 
shore caused him to turn his head. The 
presence of his dory had been discoy- 
ered. 

He quickly lowered his burden and 
crouched before it with his gat in po- 
sition for sudden hostilities. He tried 
to see how many he would have to 
deal with. There seemed to be but 
two talking. 

In that instant there was a swift 
movement behind him, a rush of hur- 
rying feet, an oath, and then—uncon- 
sciousness. 

A clubbed automatic had crashed 
against his temple with force enough 
to have tumbled an ox. Bottle Sam, 
returning from an exploration of the 
two huts on the rocks above, had been 
observing Mr. Wood’s activities for 
some minutes. 

Raggedy Ann was completely in con- 
trol of Mash Market Jake and his two 
remaining consorts, Mr. Dollard and 
Mr. Hyle. 

Yennie the Ape was still somewhere 
out in the black water of the cove. 
After Blue Jean had crumpled into 
an inert heap, following a close-aimed 
shot from the gun of Mr. Gottlieb, 
the trio had attacked the Shanghai Kid 
aboard the Nix. The Shanghai Kid, 
powerless to withstand the savage at- 
tack which had been directed at him, 
was slouched grotesquely across the 
transom seat in the cockpit of the Nis, 
half in the water which nearly filled 
the boat, and half out. 

He was breathing, but very faintly. 
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CHAPTER VE. 


TURNED ADRIFT. 


But the bulls,” Jackstraw Billy was 

saying, crabbing impatiently at 
Mr. Gottlieb. ‘You lost your nut and 
signaled Slade to relay the word to 
Butch up there on Point Grief, that he 
could slip the glad tidings to the front 
office that the girl was hiding on Rag- 
gedy Ann. If you hadn’t got cold 
feet in too much of a hurry, we 
wouldn’t ’a’ had a blasted thing to fret 
about now. As she stands, though, the 
coppers are liable to come boiling out 
here most any minute; I can’t savvy 
how it happens that they didn’t show 
up before this.” 

“How'd I know that the filly was go- 
ing to fight like a blasted wildcat?” de- 
manded Mash Market Jake, with an 
oath. “What are you kicking about, 
anyhow? We got the stuff, didn’t we? 
Got a bigger haul out there on that old 
tub than we would in the mint. Ain’t 
that right?” 

“That may all be, but what are we 
going to do with the girl and this other 
clam digger, or whatever he is? If the 
bulls find them all here when they come, 
and they are croaked, and the coppers 
get inquisitive like they are apt to, well, 
I ain’t hankering to get tried for mur- 
der. Maybe you are.” 

“Now listen here, Hyle,” snapped 
Mr. Gottlieb aggressively, “we’ve got 
just one thing to do, and that is this: 
We have got to clean up after our- 
selves, and we have got to do it pronto. 
There is no need yapping at me; I was 
playing it safe. If we couldn’t make 
her tell where the stuff was, and she 
wouldn’t split, and she got us dead to 
rights, like she pretty near did, our 
only chance to make a dollar was to 
do just exactly what we done—keep 
her here till the coppers came and then 
demand the reward that was posted 
by some of those big bugs. You knew 
what the game was just as well as I 
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did, so what’s the use of bellyaching 
like that now?” 

“Well, what I want to know is—what 
are you going to do? We can’t go off 
and leave this mess; we’ve got to have 
time to get under cover if we want to 
play it safe.” 

“Listen,” snapped Mr. Gottlieb. 
“That speed boat she had, sunk. The 
big tub is half gone; when we get out 
of here we'll put a couple more holes 
in it, tow it a bit into deep water, and 
let her go. Put the Shanghai Kid in 
the cabin and he’s taken care of. Mike 
Kurtz cashed, but we should worry; 
that’s one less head to count when the 
graft is pooled for the final divvy. 

“Whoever this other mutt is who 
come butting in, he didn’t head in here 
with some purpose. The girl knows 
us all, and that makes it that there is 
only one thing to do now. We don’t 
want to take any chance of her wash- 
ing up some place and starting the bulls 
all off again after everything is quieted 
down nicely and they are all wondering 
what ever did become of that there 
Blue Jean Billy. Ain’t that so, Hyle? 
I leave it to you, Sam.” 

Jackstraw Billy assented. reluctantly. 
He hadn’t intended to get into any- 
thing so deep as this. He was fearful 
of the coming of that ugly little Har- 
bor II; his face was turned furtively 
toward the north whence it would come. 
Bottle Sam believed that Jake had 
spoken wisely, and was for getting the 
business over with so that they might 
be on their way. 

“Well, what’ll we do with ’em?” he 
demanded, jerking his head toward the 
figures of the man and the woman. 

“Take them out to that old wreck 
on the reef and tie them inside of it. 
The tide will do the rest when it comes 
in. Nobody will ever think to look 
there, even if the bulls do come out to 
give the place the once-over.” 

3ill Hyle shuddered. “After that 
‘ha’nt’ yelling there?” he demanded. 


Raggedy Ann 
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“Haunt, me grandmother!” came 
from Mash Market Jake in a fresh out- 
burst. “I tell you that was a blasted 
mud hen or a gull or something.” And 
then, with cold-blooded humor: “Any- 
how, it would make a couple more 
ghosts to keep his nibs company. Come 
on now, lend a hand; we want to be 
shut of this place in ten minutes.” 

With a cruel disregard for anything 
but their own convenience, Engle J. 
Gottlieb, Bottle Sam, and Bill Hyle 
turned their attention to the work of 
getting an unpleasant task over with 
in the shortest possible time. 

As though they were but bundles of 
rags, the woman, still moaning softly, 
and Robert Wood, enduring the first 
agonies of returning consciousness, 
were dragged roughly over the low 
weed-covered ledges which, at low wa- 
ter, formed a connecting link between 
Raggedy Ann itself and the reef to the 
west of the island. 

Through a jagged aperture in the 
bow of all that remained of the once- 
massive hull, the two inert forms were 
bundled unceremoniously. A_ green, 
slimy moss coated everything. Here 
and there were tiny pools of water left 
from the last flooding tide. Kelp, rock- 
weed, and all manner of flotsam of the 
sea were lodged in the place. 

Every step was an effort because no 
foothold was certain. 

“That’s far enough,” said Jake, puff- 
ing heavily, as he flashed his torch 
along the massive keelson, “Dump ’em 
down there beside the keel. Sam, 
where’s that rope? No, I’ll make the 
hitch ; nothing will ever loosen the knots 
I make.” 

Swiftly Mash Market 


Jake per- 


formed his task, and performed it well. 
Savagely he jerked the looping strands 
of the rope till there was absolutely no 
looseness felt. 

“And when the water reaches it,” he 
informed his companions, “‘it’ll come a 
darned sight tighter. 


No fear of the 
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lady and gentleman ever quitting their 
ship, and one of these days there'll 
come a storm and a whooping big tide 
pushed in ahead of an easter, and the 
old girl will slide off of here and go 
down for keeps.” 

Mash Market Jake chuckled as he 
put the finishing touches to his handi- 
work; then he rambled on with half- 
maniacal abandonment: “And some 
day pieces of an old hulk will be washed 
up on the beach some place, and folks 
will find parts of a skeleton or so tied 
to the woodwork with old rotted rope, 
and everybody will come arunning and 
all the Sunday papers will have a cou- 
ple pages of pictures and lovely write- 
ups. Huh! How’s that?” 

With a jerk he made fast the last 
knot and arose, playing his flashlamp 
on Blue Jean and Robert Wood, the 
one to the right, the other to the left 
of the great keel. It was his final in- 
spection, and, apparently, Mr. Gottlieb 
was satisfied. 

Quickly now he withdrew, following 
close on the heels of Sam and Jack- 
straw Billy, both of whom were re- 
treating with considerable haste, and re- 
gardless of the uncertainty of their 
footing. One thought was foremost 
in the minds of all, and that was imme- 
diately to place all the distance possi- 
ble between themselves and this grim 
island of the sea. 

The small dinghy which earlier that 
night had been tied astern of the Nix 
they would punch a hole in and set 
adrift. The power dory in which the 
sunburned gent had arrived they would 
also turn loose. They then would be 
done with Raggedy Ann. 

Without the loss of a moment the 
work of clearing away began. It took 
but a short time to free the two boats 
on the shore. Followed the grim task 
of casting off the mooring lines which 
held the Nix. Already the big boat 
was nearly awash. The harder task 
was to get it clear of the cove and out 
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into the deep water to the north of the 
island. 

The Shanghai Kid was still in the 
rockpit, half sitting, half reclining on 
the transom seat. The play of the wa- 
ter gently moved him this way and that. 
The slow heave of his chest had stopped 
now. 

Mash Market Jake had changed his 
mind. He did not attempt to place the 
other in the cabin of the boat; he was 
amply content to allow matters to re- 
main as they stood. The Shanghai Kid 
was dead. For the charge that old 
Quality Bill had given him he had lain 
down all that he had to give, and was 
on his last journey in the old Nix, that, 
too, had been handed down by that old 
veteran of the sea, and, in later years, 
of the underworld. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE HAUNT OF RAGGEDY ANN. 


T came from off a glass-smooth sea 

without an instant’s warning, a 
quick breath of chill wind from the 
east. 

Several puffy little blasts followed; 
then there was a lull. But even as the 
wind died for a few moments, the 
whole surface of the sea changed. 
From an oily evenness it turned to a 
deep blue which was covered with a 
mass of tiny ripples. 

Then the wind came again; this time 
in a succession of savage little squalls, 
which flecked the sea with white. Far 
out in the night there sounded a low 
roar and a slow-mounting swish of the 
waters. 

On a distant horizon a bit of yellow 
light played. The wind increased, los- 
ing its puffiness as it came, and gain- 
ing in forceful intensity. 

Hurriedly Mash Market Jake cast 
loose from the Nix. Came a warning 
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whistle from the sloop, shrill and tim- 
orous, and a moment later the white 
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finger of the searchlight playing over 
the water. 

And then, once more, there sounded 
that cry from Raggedy Ann. 

“Say!” cried Bill Hyle, “for the love 
of Mike, Sam, put a little beef behind 
those oars and let’s get out of this 
place.” 

“And it’s going to blow,” said Mash 
Market Jake, staring into the night to 
the east, “and it’s going to blow hard!” 

The sea had turned; the storm was 
coming with the tide. The force of 
the wind reached the velocity of a mod- 
erate gale. One-eyed Slade shouted a 
frantic warning. Then almost, it 
seemed, in answer to the latter’s exhor- 
tation for those in the dory to hurry, 
there again sounded that strange, deep- 
throated cry from that stark hulk be- 
yond. 

Bottle Sam swore with frantic aban- 
don, his left oar slipped from its row- 
lock, and he sprawled backward. The 
wind caught the high-sided dory and 
swung it toward the now seething wa- 
ters of Hypocrite Channel which 
bounded Raggedy Ann on the south. 

It was only by the most desperate 
efforts that the boat’s nose was swung 
again in the direction of the sloop, and 
even then there seemed to be no head- 
way. For ten minutes the two men 
strained at the oars. The wind had 
become a steady sullen roar; its veloc- 
ity was reaching that of a tempest. 

Each wave was capped with a curl- 
ing crest of boiling white. And yet 
this was but the squall which preceded 
the storm. 

The Roaring Bulls were- rumbling 
ominously, while a spouting smother 
of foam entirely enveloped these fa- 
mous rocks. Beyond, the Graves was 
monotonously counting off its flashes 
of warning—one—two, one—two. The 
Centurian to the west blazed and died 
with slow, ponderous precision. 

Mash Market Jake was suddenly be- 
reft of his previous cruel, cold-blooded 
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spirit. He crouched in the stern and 
stared with wide-set and glassy eyes 
at the rolling sloop so near and yet 
so far away. A wave, darting in from 
seaward, lifted the dory like a chip; 
then flung it into the hollow before the 
one following, which broke as the dory 
started to rise, and flung half a barrel 
of water over the side. 

It was only the quick thinking of 
One-eyed Slade that saved them. 
Snatching a life-preserver, he made it 
fast to a line. This he paid out, al- 
lowing the wind and sea to carry the 
life-preserver down toward the men in 
the small boat. Soon it was within 
their reach. In their haste to secure 
it the boat was nearly swamped. 

But at last Bill Hyle was able to 
reach it with an oar. Silently he 
grasped the life-saving line, while 
slowly the dory was hauled alongside 
the sloop. But even the larger boat was 
rolling and tossing fearfully. 

Ahead was a boiling sea, black and 
fearful; behind, Kettle Bottom Rock, 
Raggedy Ann, and that reef with all 
that remained of its ghost-ship that, 
too, had been caught in these waters 
beside the well-named Graves. 

“What do you say, Jake,” called One- 
eyed Slade, raising his voice against the 
boom of the surf and the howl of the 
wind, “are we goin’ to ride ut out here 
or had we better get in th’ hook an’ 
run for ut?” 

Mr. Gottlieb was not as brave as 
he previously had been during certain 
grewsome operations on Raggedy Ann. 
He glanced fearfully into the night and 
shuddered. The storm was an awful 
thing; every moment it was getting 
worse. It seemed that the Wind could 
be no heavier, and yet it continually 
grew in violence. At last he said: “I 
guess we'd better stay where we are. 
It may quit soon.” 

One-eyed Slade shook his head 
doubtfully. ‘Maybe, but she’s coming 


with th’ tide. Ut looks bad. An 





easter may blow f’r three days, and 
scarce let up a hair.” 

Bill Hyle was scanning the waters, 
Something in the sea caught his eye, 

A water-logged object which every 
sea submerged, rode slowly past. It 
was heading for the outer breakers on 
Raggedy Ann. It was the Nix. She 
was going back to her mistress. 

Boitle Sam, already seeing the faces 
of dead men in the sea, cried out in 
sudden hysteria. 

Mash Market Jake struck at him, and 
uttered'a savage oath. Yet he found 
himself staring at that sodden thing 
out there, tangled in the ropes of the 
cockpit, riding slowly by in that spec- 
terlike boat that seemed sullenly to defy 
the mighty force of the wind and sea 
to send her to Davy Jones. 

A few minutes later the rain came. 
There was a play of lightning, vivid, 
and darting forks; then a savage crash 
of thunder. Followed a squall of hail. 
More lightning played along the hori- 
zon. A bright flash illuminated Rag- 
gedy Ann, throwing the whole island 
into a sudden relief. 

“Look!” Jt was a man’s scream. 
sill Hyle grabbed the arm of Mr. 
Gottlieb in a grip of iron; then pointed 
fearfully toward that reef of Raggedy 
Ann. “The ha’nt!” he shrilly cried. 
“T saw it! It was standing high up on 
the wreck!” 

Mash Market laughed harshly, but 
with a certain strained nervousness. 

“Aw, you’ve got bats!” he snapped. 
“You're loony, you big lubber!” 

Nevertheless he found himself con- 
centrating his gaze squarely where the 
next lightning flash would reveal that 
mighty skeleton of a ship. 

Again there was a vivid play of light. 

“Toly gadfrey!” This time it was 
Engle J. Gottlieb himself. With his 
own eyes he had seen it, while even 
as he looked he saw a movement; then, 
even above the noise of the tempest, 
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there came the sound of some vague 
command, 

“I told you! I told you!” cried Bill 
Hyle passionately. “The island is 
haunted! It’s bewitched, I tell you!” 

The four men now on the pitching 
sloop all waited breathlessly for the 
next play of light. The broken ship 
on the reef forced the attention of all 
as though it were a strange siren of 
the sea, who held them enchanted, help- 
less, while their boat drifted to de- 
struction. 

Came another flash which clearly de- 
fined the figure of a man far above 
the waves, standing erect on the high- 
est point of that skeleton, gesticulating 
strangely with his arms. Frequently, 
through lulls ig the gale, he could be 
heard shouting his weird commands. 

“What are we waiting for?’ de- 
manded Bottle Sam, having regained 
a little of his former composure. “Can’t 
we get away from here?” 

Mr. Sondheim shook his head dubi- 
ously. 

“IT dunno!” he muttered, glancing 

fearfully at the giant combers that came 
steadily beating in from seaward. ‘As 
long as th’ hook holds we’re better off 
‘where we are. We ain’t got no room. 
There’s Kettle Bottom, and there’s th’ 
reef, right there behind us! Listen t’ 
’em! Great Maud, lis’en t’ them break- 
ers! We won’t last a minute if we get 
into ’em.” 

“Why can’t we get out?” shrieked 
Mash Market Jake frantically. “Why 
can’t we? Can’t you handle her?” 

“We're in a pocket,” returned One- 
eyed Slade. “We can’t beat out against 
it. We never could clear th’ Roarin’ 
sulls t? one side nor Raggedy Ann t’ 
the other. I tell yer we ain’t got no 
sea room. If we go back through 
Hypercrite Channel an’ miss our bear- 
in’s a little we’re into Hue-’n’-cry 
Rocks. Ut’s a hell-hole, an’ I told yer 


when we come out here ut was a blasted 
There ain’t no 


graveyard in a blow. 
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Ain’t ut named 


Raggedy Ann 


place like ut in miles. 
th’ Graves out there? I asks yeh?” 

An hour crept by. The electrical 
storm passed to sea, but the wind re- 
mained. There was no sign of its abat- 
ing. The tide was rising swiftly. The 
low-lying strip of land which connected 
Raggedy Ann with the reef to the west 
was covered. 

The surf on the outside was break- 
ing on the rocks with a continuous 
mighty roar. Already far-flung and 
greedy tongues of water were lapping 
up among the crevices at the base of 
the old wreck. Soon the first streams 
of solid water would be finding their 
way in where Robert Wood and Blue 
Jean Billy lay. So short a time then 
and the work which Mash Market Jake 
had planned would be completed, and 
there would be no tongue to say just 
what had happened this night on Rag- 
gedy Ann. 

The detective was struggling a little 


now. He was dimly aware that some- 
thing seemed to be holding him. He 
was smothering; he couldn’t move; 


his head was throbbing with a slow, 
heavy pain; he was breathing heavily— 
but slowly, very slowly, full conscious- 
ness was returning. 

The girl was breathing more natu- 
rally. Though she had passed very 
close to the valley of death, she was 
far from being menaced by other than 
the rising tide. Her brain cleared less 
quickly than did that of the man who 
was bound beside her. 

For what seemed a long time to him, 
Robert Wood lay with his eyes open, 
striving to set things right in his brain. 
Where was he? What was that con- 
tinual roar? What was it that had hap- 
pened to him? He went back a long 
way and traced his movements. 

He had left the city and gone out 
to Dilldock’s Island, and then Yes; 
and then he had started fishing—lob- 
stering with Gill. For many nights he 
and Gill had sat up till midnight braid- 
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ing lobster trap heads. He remembered 
that distinctly. Old Cap Otis used to 
come in and sit with them, always talk- 
ing of the sea. Cap was a little bit 
off upstairs; he had queer notions about 
things, but what a weather prophet he 
was; he could smell a storm twenty- 
four hours away. 

Then, with a swift rush, there came 
other and more recent details of things 
flooding into the mind of the detective. 
The night he had stolen out to Rag- 
gedy Ann. Why, when was that? It 
—it seemed a long time ago, but was 
it? There had been strange, grim hap- 
penings—a girl, Blue Jean Billy Race, 
the outlaw woman, crumpled up there 
on the shore. He had tried to help 
her; then a boat came, but here it was 
that everything seemed to fade. 

Stubbornly he began all over again, 
but this time he had progressed but a 
little way when at once his brain seemed 
to clear entirely. He tried to move, this 
time in earnest, but it was no use. He 
was tied, and tied tight. 

“Now ain’t this a fine note?” he mut- 
tered half aloud. 

A faint spray of salt water from 
somewhere far outside of his ken fell 
on his face. After a little there came 
another. Close beyond he heard a boil- 
ing rush of a wave; then the lap and 
gurgle of its return. 

Suddenly a cold, grim fear clutched 
him. In a twinkling he realized the 
possibilities of his plight. He was 
bound and helpless, square in the path 
of the rising tide. Then quickly his 
thoughts turned to the girl. What had 
become of her? Was she dead? Had 
they taken her away; or was she bound 
like himself in the path of the oncom- 
ing sea? 

With a strength born of desperation 
he fought to free himself, but Mash 
Market Jake had performed his task 
well. After five minutes of struggling 
Robert Wood had not so much as 


gained a bit of slack. 
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He rested for a little; then he spoke 
the girl’s name. 

“Blue Jean! Blue Jean Billy!” 

He thought that he heard a move- 
ment—breathing—a tiny moan, some- 
where very close. He waited a little; 
then spoke again: 

“Blue Jean Billy Race!” 

It came faintly, weakly; neverthe- 
less it was a reply: 

“Yes.” 

“Blue Jean, where are you?” 

“He—here!” 

“Where ?” 

“Just here. I—I can’t move.” 

“What has happened ?” 

“T don’t hardly know. 
Shanghai ?” 

“No.” 

“Who, then?” 

“Robert Wood.” 

“The dick?” 

“Yea.” 

Followed a long silence. 
the man asked: 

“Are you tied?” 

“I—I seem to be. 
wrong; I can’t move.” 

“Are you hurt badly?” 

“T—I don’t think so. I think I must 
have been shot in the head.” 

The detective swore half to himself. 
“My soul! Shot in the head and not 
hurt badly!’ In a minute he went on: 
“Do you know whee we are?” 

“Where are we?” 

“As near as I can discover we are 
tied beside the keel of the old wreck 
on the reef. The tide must be com- 
ing. Within an hour the water will be 
over us.” ‘ 

“There must be a storm,” the girl 
said after a little. ‘I can hear the wind 
now. The water will come quickly; I 
can hear it very close, but it is better 
than arrest. I don’t know how you 
happened to come; the last I remember 
Shanghai was trying to get out to the 


Nix and I—I was holding off Mash 





Is that you, 


At length 


Something is 
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Market Jake and Jackstraw Billy and— 
and somebody else.” 

A small torrent of water, flung far- 
ther up the rock than any before it, 
swished about the feet of Robert Wood. 
Then came a smother of spume, pelt- 
ing in between the massive frames and 
through ragged holes in the lower struc- 
ture of the hull. 

Again the detective fought with his 
bonds, wrenching, twisting, but to no 
avail. “I can’t make it,” he said. 

“I’m sorry for you,” the girl mur- 
mured slowly. “But if you get free 
you will take me—and I had rather 
take my sentence out here on Raggedy 
Ann. I’ve loved it for a long time.” 

Followed a long interval of silence. 
Neither spoke. The thunder of the 
breakers and the whipping rush of the 
wind was terrific. Then, from some- 
where above them, there came a new 
note, a human voice, raised in high 
command. 

‘By thunder!” exclaimed the detec- 
tive exultantly. “I had forgotten. My 
poor old fuddled head. And but for 
old Cap Otis I never would have come 
out here. He gave me the idea when 
he set out in this direction late this 
afternoon. In the excitement of run- 
ning into what I did, I never gave an- 
other thought to the siren of the rocks 
he used to mention, or of the captain 
of the lost ship. And now, praise God, 
if I can make him hear me!” 

“I don’t believe he will leave 
bridge till the storm has passed,” 
the girl. 

But already Robert Wood was call- 
ing. Between each boom of a breaker 
and in those moments when there came 
an instant’s lull, the detective shouted 
with all his might. Seemingly, how- 
ever, either the “skipper,” there on the 
bridge of his vessel, did not hear, or he 
feared for the safety of his ship in 
other and phantom hands. 

Half an hour crept by. Robert 
Wood spoke occasionally a word of en- 
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couragement to the giri, but she did 
not answer. 

The surge of the sea was very close 
now, sending its boiling and angry wa- 
ters searching swiftly through the bar- 
ren hulk. The deluge enveloped both 
the man and the woman; then slowly 
receded. Blue Jean made no move- 
ment; the detective shook himself, so 
far as his bonds would allow, and spat 
the salty water from his mouth. 

Came a savage sweep of wind which 
seemed as though, from its very force, 
the wreck must be swept into the sea. 

“Pipe all hands on deck to shorten 
sail!” Shrill and penetrating came the 
command from the skipper of the lost 
ship. 

Desperately Robert Wood raised his 
voice for another try before it was too 
late. A few more of those ever-in- 
creasing floods of water, and he would 
be unable to call. His heart failed 
within him. He spoke again to the 


Raggedy Ann 


girl. 

“Blue Jean,” he said, “can you hear 
me now?” 

“Yes,” came the faint reply: 
hear.” 

“T guess it’s going to be a tie score, 
Billy Race. Gee! But you’re game! 
Shall I say good-by?” 

“Shake, Robert Wood,” came the 
faint, tremulous reply. “You always 
played it——” 

Another wave rushed across the reef 
and the girl’s words were lost in a 
smother of white foam, but in a mo- 
ment she resumed bravely: 

“Played it square. No hard feeling. 
I—I guess it’s good-by——” 

Suddenly there was a rush of stum- 
bling feet and a huge bulk loomed above 
Robert Wood. 

“Brought ye aboard in irons, did 
they? Shanghaied ye, eh? Well, look 
alive, me hearty! We need ye in the 
riggin’; she’s going to blow a hurri- 
cane, I’m afeared. We got to put ’er 
under the storm sta’s’ls. M’be ye’re a 
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‘bear’”—green hand—“but ye got to 
have your claws cut some’rs. Aloft 
with ye!” 

A huge clasp knife flashed, and, even 
in the midst of another rush of flood- 
ing waters, Robert Wood of the In- 
ternational found himself free. He 
stumbled to his feet, slipped, sprawled 
headlong, and once more steadied him- 
self against another surge of the sea. 

He turned to the skipper of the ghost 
ship, but the man was gone. He had 
hurried back to his bridge of make-be- 
lieve high up on the barren timbers. 

Desperately the detective fought at 
the bonds which held the girl. Twice, 
sullen, relentless seas beat in upon them, 
but at last the lashings, grown terribly 
tight as the water shrunk the hemp 
strands, were loosened, and the man 
was able to set the girl free. 

She was limp and helpless, though 
breathing softly. With a kind of strange 
exultation Robert Wood worked his way 
up to a point of safety above the seeth- 
ing flood, where he made Blue Jean as 
comfortable as the circumstances would 
allow. 

At a higher point the detective could 
discern the dim outline of the old cap- 
tain, still at his post on the bridge that 
his crumbling brain painted there, still 
at the wheel of his lost ship—the haunt 
of Raggedy Ann. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A NEW DAY. 

NEW day boomed into existence 
from the east, and the storm 
abated. Bright and fresh in the light 
of the rising sun was Raggedy Ann, 
while high on the bit of greensward 
which crowned this strang island were 
a man and a woman—Robert Wood, 
the detective, and Blue Jean Billy Race, 

the outlaw woman of yesterday. 
Crumpled at the base of a cliff to 
the south lay all that was left of the 
Nix. In one of the small huts on the 


‘ : 
western side of the island lay a figure 
shrouded in a piece of sailcloth 

Far in past Hue-and-cry Rocks, in 
the shallow water of the Great Faun 
Bar, a mast canted rakishly some 
dozen feet or more above the ebb wa- 
ter. It was the grave of the mysterious 
sloop that so few hours ago had 
slipped silently out to the deep water 
off old Kettle Bottom. Of those who 
had manned her, the sea had taken its 
toll. 

From a niche of the wreck on the 
Reef of Raggedy Ann the grizzled, un- 
kempt veteran of the deep worked his 
dory free and, in spite of the heavy 
sea that still was running, launched his 
boat in time to work his way home to 
Ginny Village with the flooding tide 
at his back. 

Weak, her wounds swathed in crude 
bandages, but still .very much alive, 
Blue Jean Billy sat staring down across 
what had been her tiny domain. 

A little nearer the edge of a cliff 
which overlooked the cove below Rob- 
ert Wood stood. 

Since their ordeal in the hull of the 
old wreck very few words had passed 
between them. The girl was the first 
to break the silence now. 

“I suppose,” she said quietly, “that 
I am under arrest?” 

The detective did not reply at once. 
At length he turned slowly toward her. 

“T should say, were I the judge,” he 
said, “that you were entitled to con- 
siderable leniency. I—I believe I 
would put you on probation. You have 
visited the shores of society and hum- 
bled its pride and stripped it of con- 
siderable money, to say nothing of 
some very precious trinkets. It has all 
been lost to you.” 

“Yes,” murmured the girl soberly, 


“it is gone, and I am glad. Much 


has been lost to me to-night—the pawns 
I played for, the Nix, and the Nix’s 
Mate—and, poor old Shanghai.” 

Her eyes suddenly grew moist. 
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“Right to the end he was fighting 
for me, keeping the pledge he gave my 
father years ago. One request I want 
to make, no matter what you do with 
me, see that the brave pal of my un- 
derworld days is buried quietly some- 
where on the mainland, for he always 
hated the sea, and it was only to guard 
me that he remained on Raggedy Ann 
so long.” 

“You have pretty well severed your 
last connecting link with the under- 
world, Blue Jean?” suggested the de- 
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pile of fun and considerable profit in 
lobstering with Gill, back up there in 
Ginny Village. I think we can call the 
case annulled.” 

He went over and stood before the 


girl. For a long time she did not look 
up. At last she met his gaze. Her 


eyes were moist still, but it was tears 
of gladness that shone there now. 
“We traveled together close into the 
valley of the shadow of death,” said 
Robert Wood softly. “Could you—do 
you think, in time, perhaps, that you 





would care to travel the valley of life 
with me somewhere down the lanes of 
the world ?” 

“Yes,” said Blue Jean softly. 


tective. 
“Yes,” she said slowly, “forever.” 
“And I,” said Robert Wood, “have 
found that for the present there is a 
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FACTIONS IN SING SING 


HE convicts who are members of the Mutual Welfare League in Sing Sing 

prison recently held their annual election of officers and committees for the 

management of the affairs of the league during the coming year. About twelve 
hundred men voted, and there were two parties with candidates in the field. 

The “Tammany” party led in the voting, electing its choices to all but ten 
of the forty-two places to be filled. The opposition, nicknamed the “Cheese” 
party, was far less popular. For the third successive time James Green, a 
“Tammany” man, was chosen for the post of sergeant-at-arms. 





BANDIT WHO “SQUEALED” IS MURDERED 


HEN detectives ran down Santo Orlando, a gunman who had participated 
in the robbery of a saloon in Chicago and the murder of its proprietor, they 
succeeded in getting a promise from Orlando that he would divulge the names 
of his confederates. Orlando had driven the automobile used by the outlaws 
in their raid, and, knowing that the police had sufficient data to convict him, 
he hoped that by turning State’s evidence he might escape with a light sentence. 
In some manner, however, his avowed intentions must have reached the 
ears of his former pals, for Orlando failed to keep his word and meet the police. 
His haunts were searched in vain; all inquiries about him elicited no information 
of his whereabouts. Not until several days after his disappearance, when a 
body was found in the drainage canal at Chicago, did the police discover what 
had become of him. 
The man had been shot twice, in the neck and back, and it is believed that 
his body was carried in an automobile to the canal and thrown into it. The 
underworld’s edict that “a squealer must die” had heen carried out with dispatch. 
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VING partaken of an excel- 

lent breakfast, Thubway 

Tham strolled from the little 

restaurant, lighted a cigarette, 
and wandered toward Union Square 
like a man who is pleased with life and 
what it offers. 

It had been three days since Tham 
had invaded the subway for the pur- 
pose of “lifting a leather.” Tham was 
in funds, due to a windfall of a week 
before when a wallet he had obtained 
by nefarious means proved to hold a 
considerable amount. 

“Thith ith great weather,” Tham told 
himself. 

Autumn was in the 
women walked with a swinging 
eyes sparkled; hot summer was behind, 
and cold winter still some distance 
ahead. Thubway Tham enjoyed it. 
His breakfast had been good, and his 
cigarette tasted better than usual. 

“Muth have made a mithtake and 
put thome tobacco in thith one,” Tham 
decided. 

He went around Union Square and 
continued toward the north, having no 
particular place to go. For two days 
he had not seen Craddock, the one de- 
tective who trailed him with a deter- 
mination that was creditable, and who 
had sworn to catch him “with the 
goods” some fine day, much to Thub- 
way Tham’s amusement. Tham en- 


men and 
stride, 


alr, 


joyed his conflict with Craddock; it 
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kept him alert, which is good for any 
man known to officers of the law as 
a professional pickpocket of more than 
usual ability. 

In time, Tham stopped before the 
window of an art store, to look at the 
pictures displayed there. Somebody 
touched him on the shoulder. Tham 
did not flinch, as crooks are supposed 
to do when anybody touches them on 
the shoulder. He merely turned slowly, 
inquiry in his countenance. “Nifty” 
Noel stood before him. 

It may be remarked that Nifty Noel 
was a sort of jack-of-all-trades in the 
underworld, and seemed to be prosper- 
ous. The mode of the moment, as 
far as clothes were concerned, was 
not quite modern enough for Noel. He 
was a delight to the eye. His shirts 
were things of beauty, his coat and 
trousers possessed an ultra-fashionable 
cut; he wore spats and carried a stick, 
and always had the latest in hats on 
his head tilted in a becoming fashion. 
Noel walking fashion plate; 
Thubway Tham was not. 

“T haven’t seen you for some time, 
Tham,” said Nifty Noel. “Where have 
you been keeping yourself?” 

“Juth around,” Tham replied. 

“T thought maybe you'd been sick; 
you certainly do look seedy.” 

“Thor 

“Yes. You aren’t beginning to feel 
your age, are you?” 


was a 














“Thay !” 
“Well, you look it. Slowing up, 
Tham? On the square, haven’t you 


been sick?” 
“Thertainly not,” Tham declared. 
“Look frayed and frazzled, you do. 
Been working too hard or something, I 
The bulls haven’t been worry- 


p? 


guess. 
ing you, have they 

“Nothin’ of the thort!” 

“Come on, now, tell an old pal what 
the trouble is. I’m dead willing to 
help. I always liked you, Tham.” 

“Thay, there ain’t anything the mat- 
ter with me!” 

“Just between ourselves, Tham. 
Maybe I can help you a lot. You must 
either be sick, or else you’re worrying 
too much. Worry is bad_ business, 
Tham, and you should know it. Walk 
on down the street with me and spill 
it. I’m right here with the helping 
hand, old-timer.” 

“My goodneth! There ain’t anything 
the matter with me, I thaid. Where 
do you get that thtuff? What ith the 
matter with you yourthelf? You make 
me thick!” 

“Surely you can trust me, Tham,” 
said Nifty Noel. “I’m a square guy, I 
am.” 

“Nobody 
thquare.” 

“Then come through with your tale 
of woe. Is it coin?” 

“T have all the coin I need.” 

“Better let me help you, Tham. 
There’s a hollow look around your eyes 


thaid you wath not 


and the corners of your mouth are 
drawn. You’re pale, too. Been get- 
ting plenty of sleep?” 

Thubway Tham snarled at him and 


turned his back. 

“Anxious to help you, Tham,” Noel 
went on. “You k like you 
down on your luck. You certainly do 
look seedy. Don’t you ever get your 
pants pressed? And look at the wrin- 
kles in that coat! And no shine! 
3F ps 
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Good Lord, Tham, I hate to see an old- 
timer like you go to pieces a 

“Thay,” Tham cried, whirling upon 
him, “I feel all right and I am all right. 
Thee? And you are a thilly ath!” 

Thubway Tham walked briskly up 
the street and left Nifty Noel stand- 
ing at the curb swinging his stick and 
looking after him, a thoughtful ex- 
pression upon his face. Tham turned 
the corner and made his way toward 
Broadway. Why, he had remarked to 
himself a few minutes before meeting 
Noel that the weather was great, and 
that he felt great, that breakfast had 
been good, and the cigarette made from 
real tobacco! And now this Nifty Noel 
spoke as ifi—— 

Tham began wondering whether he 
really was all right. Possibly those hot 
cakes he had eaten would give him a 
slight attack of indigestion. Come to 
think of it, he was experiencing a sort 
of tired feeling. And his head felt 
light, just as it does when 

“Tt ith juth the talk of that thimp,” 








Tham declared to himself. “He ith 
enough to make any man thick. I am 


all right. 
I am all right. 
all right.” 

He turned another corner, and 
bumped into Detective Craddock. The 
officer grinned, and Thubway Tham 
removed his cap and scratched at his 
head. 

“Tt wath a fine day until juth a thec- 
ond ago,” he announced. “Tho I thee 
your ugly fathe again, do I?” 

“Vou certainly do, Tham, old boy. 
I haven’t had the pleasure of looking ~ 
into your glowing countenance for a 
few days. 

“T alwayth behave mythelf.” 

. “Tell that to some infant, Tham. 
You couldn’t behave yourself in the 
subway, and you know it. How are 
the wallets running now, fat and juicy?” 

“Thay! Juth becauthe I wath rail- 

roaded up the river onthe P 


I thaid I wath all right, and 
I thay it again—I am 


Been behaving yourself?” 
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“Don’t make me laugh now, Tham! 
Cut out that innocent stuff with me,” 
said Craddock. “I’ve been neglecting 
you for a few days and keeping an eye 
on a certain other gent who likes to 
pick up a jewel here and there. But 
he’s behind bars now, Tham, where I'll 
have you some day.” 

“Tt theemth to me that I have heard 
thomething like that before,” Tham 
told him. 

“All jokes aside, Tham, old boy, 
what’s the matter with you?” 

“With me? I am all right. I juth 
wath thayin’ to mythelf that I am all 
right.” 

“Trying to kid yourself along, are 
you? Really, Tham, you do look pretty 
seedy.” 

Tham blinked his eyes rapidly as he 
surveyed the detective. “Where do 
you get that thtuffr’ he demanded. 
“What ith the matter with me, Crad- 
dock ?” 

“Look sick,” Craddock commented. 
“Been drinking?” 

“You know I don’t drink.” 

“Smoking too much, perhaps. How 
are your nerves?” 

“Thay! I’m all right, I thaid!” 

“It’s all right to try to influence 
yourself that way, Tham, and I admire 
a man who won't give up; but when 
a man is really sick, he’d better call a 
doctor.” 

“Well, my goodneth,” Tham cried. 
“T ain’t thick! Ith everybody in thith 
town crathy ?”’ 

“Run down at the heels, too,” Crad- 
dock commented. “Business must 
have been bad with you lately. You 
wouldn’t be a bad-looking chap, Tham, 
if you'd spruce up a bit. But some 
men don’t know how to dress.” 

“Ith that tho?” 

“Well, take care of yourself, Tham, 
old boy. I’ve got a little business on 
now, but I’ll have my eye on you a 
little later. I'll get you yet, old- 
timer!” 


Detective Craddock hurried on down 
the street. Thubway Tham stood at the 
curb and watched the seething traffic 
without seeing it. Was he sick? Did 
he look pale? 

He stepped back to a show window 
and looked at his reflection there. 

“T am all right,” he stubbornly de- 
clared again. “I juth need a thave 
and a hair cut and a mathage. Thith 
thuit ith an old one, too. I need thome 
new thenery!” 

Then and there, in some peculiar 
manner and without being heralded, 
twin ideas were born in the brain of 
Thubway Tham. The first was that 
if a man got seedy as to clothes and 
general appearance, that condition was 
reflected in his thoughts and manner. 
So, to be full of “pep,” and alive to 
the experiences of the moment, a man 
should dress well and force himself 
to respect himself, thus forcing other 
folk to do the same. 

The second idea was that Nifty 
Noel enjoyed a reputation for sartorial 
display that should be dimmed and put 
in the background. 

“He ith no better lookin’ than I am,” 
Thubway Tham declared to himself. 
“The thilly ath thinkth he ith the only 
man that can wear clothe.” 

Tham chuckled as he walked on up 
the street, slowly, allowing the twin 
ideas to expand. He had ample funds, 
and he really needed clothes. Why not 
play a double game? Why not pur- 
chase clothing that would influence his 
disposition and health, and at the same 
time dim the luster of Nifty Noel, dude 
of New York’s underworld? 

“It would be a good thtunt,” Thub- 
way Tham decided, after due reflec- 
tion. “It ith a long time thinthe I have 
given anybody a thock. It thall be 
done!” 

Tham walked briskly now, and 
stopped to look in at the windows of 
establishments that catered to gentle- 
men who desired to wear clothing that 














would attract attention. Presently he 
turned and walked back, and went into 
a store he had noticed, one noted for 
its window displays. A salesman took 
Tham in charge, and there followed a 
lengthy conversation. 

The salesman was an artist in his line, 
without doubt. He made suggestions 
—some of them with his hand before 
his lips to hide a smile—and Thubway 
Tham accepted the majority of the sug- 
gestions as excellent. 

Finally, Thubway Tham departed 
from the establishment with several 
large bundles beneath his arms, and left 
behind a sum of money that substan- 
tially increased the salesman’s totals for 
the week. 


II. 


For business reasons, Thubway Tham 
lived in a lodging house that was con- 
ducted by a reformed convict, and 
where the other tenants were gentle- 
men liable at any time to a visit from 
the police. The rooms were small and 
not overclean, the hallways were dark, 
the stairs were rickety. 

The landlord, who really operated 
quite a decent place of its kind, had 
a habit of sitting behind the battered 
desk in the office, from where he could 
watch every one who entered or left 
the place. It was his habit, too, to 
speak to men of his ilk of the good old 
days when he had been an active crimi- 
nal, the burden of his song being that 
criminals of the present day were a 
ladylike brood who feared to crack a 
skull or carry a gun. 

Thubway Tham, having listened to 
these recitals often} had become a sort 
of pet of the landlord’s, He® always 
greeted Thubway Tham with a smile 
and a wave of his hand, and had been 
known, upon two occasions, to give 
Tham a cigar. 

It was no more than natural, then, 
that the landlord was waiting to see 
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Tham leave the place the following 
morning. Tham was regular—he gen- 
erally went down the stairs and out for 
his breakfast at the same hour. 

The landlord glanced at the clock 
on the morning aiter Tham made his 
purchases, and wondered why Tham did 
not put in an appearance; it was fif- 
teen minutes past the hour. For an 
instant he had a fleeting thought that 
Tham might be ill and confined to his 
bed, but he decided to wait half an 
hour longer before climbing the rickety 
stairs to ascertain whether that was the 
truth. 

And then he blinked his eyes and got 
up slowly from his chair, his hand 
reaching mechanically in a drawer of 
the desk, where he kept an old revolver 
about which he had woven many fanci- 
ful tales. Down the rickety stairs was 
coming a man that the landlord felt sure 
he never had seen before. 

Nifty Noel in all his glory never had 
been arrayed like this. The landlord 
saw, first, a suit of clothes that fairly 
shrieked its presence. The pattern, to 
say the least, had not been designed 
with a thought toward modesty. The 
style was more than ultra-fashionable. 

Then there was a shirt that made 
Joseph’s coat a thing of drab incon- 
spicuousness. There were yellow gloves 
and spats to match, and a hat with a 
yellow ribbon for a band. This being 
who descended the rickety stairs also 
carried a stick like a willow wand. 

The landlord blinked his eyes again 
and decided to allow the gun to remain 
in the desk and resort to his fists. He 
opened and closed his hands, shot out 
his lower jaw, gritted his teeth, and 
narrowed his eyes. 

“Say, you!” he called in stentorian 
tones. 

The being turned to face him, and 
the landlord collapsed. 

“Thay it,” Thubway Tham advised. 
“T wath thinkin’ of thomethin’ and 
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didn’t mean to path without thpeak- 
in’.” 

“TIs—is that you, Tham?” 

“Tt thertainly ith! Did you think it 
wath a cop?” 

“No cop would dare appear at head- 
quarters dressed like that, Tham,” the 
landlord said, his tone sorrowful. ‘TI 
didn’t think it of you, Tham. Here 
I’ve been your close friend, and all that, 
and let everybody know it 4 

“What theemth to be the matter?” 
Tham wanted to know. 

“You must have been workin’ too 
hard, Tham, and it’s touched your brain. 
You ain’t goin’ insane with age, are 
you?” 

“Thay !” 

“Ts that a shirt, Tham?” 

“Thome thirt!” 

“Tl say it is. I'll remark that it cer- 
tainly, without doubt, all others to the 
contrary, is some shirt. Looks like it 
had been made out of scraps!” 

“Thay! I paid good coin for that 
thirt.” 

“Have those gloves faded, Tham, or 
is that their natural color? My eyes 
ain’t as good as they were once, and 
I’ve only got one at that; but them 
gloves we 

“Your act ith good,” Tham com- 
mented. 

“And the band around your hat is 
lemon, Tham—lemon! It’s as yellow as 
a stool pigeon, Tham! To think I have 
lived to see this. And everybody in this 
end of town knows that you’re a friend 
of mine. What have I ever done to you, 
Tham, that you should bring my gray 
hairs in sorrow to the grave?” 

“T’ll bring them to the grave, all right, 
if you don’t thtop your nonthenthe,” 
Tham declared. “Ith it thomethin’ aw- 
ful if a man dretheth up now and 
then ?” 

“Oh, so you are dressed up? Where 
is the masquerade, Tham, and why 
don’t they hold it at night instead of 
morning? Got your mask in your 








pocket? What are you supposed to 
represent, anyway? I'll bet you'll have 
all of ’em guessin’.” 

“Your remarkth,” said Tham, “are 
thilly !” 

“Maybe so, Tham—maybe so! But 
let me say—— _ Great and noble Sing 
Sing! What are you carryin’ around 
that long lead pencil for? Is that a 
part of the costume?” 

“A lead Thay! That ith a cane, 
you thimp!” 

“A cane,” the landlord said, gasp- 
ing. “He says it is a cane. Well, we 
have been pals for several years, Tham, 
and far be it from me to contradict 
you. Acane! Mighty Auburn!” 

Thubway Tham glared at him, 
flicked an imaginary spot of dust from 
the sleeve of his coat, twirled his stick, 
and went on down the stairs to the 
street. Tham was painfully conscious 
of his clothes, but judged that the feel- 
ing would wear away. He swung down 
the street to his favorite restaurant, 
entered as usual, and took his place at 
the regular table. The customary 
waitress went forward to take his or- 
der. 

Tham did not notice that the girl 
grinned and winked at another, for he 
was busy glancing over the morning 
paper. And when his breakfast ar- 
rived he ate it quickly, picked up his 
check, and hurried to the cashier’s cage. 

The little cashier Tham knew well. 
He had eaten there for more than a 
year, and she had been in the cage dur- 
ing that time. Once, Tham had made 
her a present of a box of candy, and 
once he had hustled away a man who 
had endeavored to convince the little 
cashier,that she should wine and dine 
with him. 

And so Tham and the little cashier 
were friends in a way, and could talk 
to each other frankly. 

“Good mornin’,” Tham said. “It ith 
a nithe day.” 























“Tt’s all of that,” said the little cash- 
ier. “Oh, boy! Did you lose a bet?’ 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“How long do you have to wear ’em? 
It’s better than rollin’ a peanut around 
the block, at that!” 

“T don’t theem to get you,” 
complained. 

“I'll say it’s some scenery, boy!” 

“Thome thenery ith right,’ said 
Tham, realizing at last. “There ith clath 
to it.” 

“Yeh! But there are all kinds of 
classes,” said the little cashier. “Why 
waste steam blowin’ sirens to welcome 
the home-comin’ when they 
could hire you to stand down on the 
Battery? Noise? Oh, lad!” 

“Do I gather,’ Thubway Tham 
asked, “that you do not like thith out- 
fit ?” 

“T trust that you do, little one.” 

“Well, what ith the matter with it?” 

“Um! You’re askin’ a mouthful, and 
I’m a busy woman. If I start in to 
tell you what’s the matter with that out- 
fit, I’d have to do it in installments.” 

“You are a great little kidder,” Tham 
said. 

“All jokes aside, boy, why are you 
Did you really lose a bet ? 


Tham 


heroes 


wearin’ ’em? 


Are you workin’ at some advertisin’ 
scheme now? Slip it to me; I'll keep 
mum.” 


Thubway Tham gulped, and a glare 
came into his eyes. “There ith a time,” 
he replied, “when a joke theatheth to be 
a joke. You have had your merry jetht, 
and let it go at that. Thith thtuff ith 
thtyle—get me? If you went 
north of Fourteenth Threet you’d know 
it !” 

“TIs—that—so? Let me tell you, boy, 
that I know more about style than half 
these fashion experts. Fourteenth 
Street, huh? I live in the Bronx, -you 
simp.” 

Without further comment Tham 
turned and went out upon the street 
again, 


ever 
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Nifty Noel turned the corner and 
started southward. This morning he 
wore the latest in gentlemanly apparel, 
and was well satisfied with himself. 
His cigarette protruded from the holder 
at an angle that expressed the self-con- 
fidence of the man who smoked. 

Looking far ahead, Noel beheld the 
approach of a burst of radiance. He 
blinked his eyes and looked again. The 
street was thronged, yet the one who 
approached stood out from the others 
as if in bas-relief. 

Nifty Noel stopped, back 
against the entrance of an office build- 
ing, and waited. Now and then he 
looked at the stranger, 4nd then away. 
It was a crucial moment with Noel; 
the next minute would tell whether 
there was a worthy rival for his hon- 
ors. 

Again he turned to look, and then 
he smiled. There was no denying the 
splendor of the cloth, yet there was 
something wanting in the style. Then 
Noel recognized Thubway Tham, and 
grinned. 

Tham, dodging a hurrying messen- 
ger boy, swung in toward the entrance 
of the building and felt somebody touch 
him on the shoulder. He turned slowly, 
to face the grinning Noel. 

“Well, Tham, how are you feeling 
to-day?” 

“T am all right,” Tham stubbornly 
“It ith a nithe day and I am 

[ am not thick or pale or 
I am all 





stood 


Noel asked. 


replied. 
all right. 
got hollowth under my eyeth. 
right.” 

“Um!” Noel grunted. “Why don’t 
you : and then, Tham? 
I told you the other day that I am here 
with the helping hand if you happen 
to be a bit short.” 

“T’ve got all the coin I need at preth- 
ent,” Tham declared. 

“Then why, in the name of Broad- 
way, don’t you loosen up and spend 


now 
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some of it? Why not get some 
clothes ?” 

“What do you think thith ith that 
I am wearin’ ?” Tham asked, with some 
show of anger. 

“Heaven alone knows, Tham. I sup- 
posed it was some old stuff you had 
in your trunk; supposed you were un- 
able to buy new duds at present.” 

“Thay! Thethe are new dudth,” 
Tham declared. “You are juth jeal- 
outh, that ith all!” 

“You’ve been stung, Tham. It’s a 
loud suit, T’ll admit, old-timer, but 
look at the cut of it. Those lapels are 
out of date, and the cuffs of the trou- 
sers are too wide. And the coat has 
a semifitting back. Hips a little too full, 
too.” 

‘Enay tl 

“And your gloves and spats are off 
a couple of shades, Tham. And you 
shouldn’t wear a lemon-colored hat- 
band, really, you know. It isn’t being 
done this season. Mouse gray is the 
thing, Tham. Somebody must have 
steered you wrong, old-timer. Did you 
really buy those things recently? I be- 
lieve you’re spoofing me.” 

“T’'ll thpoof you with a fitht to the 
eye,” Tham threatened. “Thith outfit 
ith the very latetht, and you know it. 
You’re thore becauthe thomebody elthe 
ith drethed up, that ith all.” 

“Do not cause me to indulge in un- 
due merriment, Tham, please,” Noel 
said. “I believe you are up to some 
clever trick. You wouldn’t wear those 
things unless there was a mighty good 
reason for it. Is it some sort of a joke, 
Tham? Tell a fellow!” 

Thubway Tham’s face turned: red, 
and he gulped and seethed with rage. 
For a moment Nifty Noel was a bit 
afraid that Thom would so far forget 
himself as to indulge in fisticuffs, and 
Noel was not noted for fighting. But 
Tham seemed to think better of it. 

“Ath!” he cried, exploding; and then 


he went on his splendid way up the 
street. 

It was his ill fortune to meet Detec- 
tive Craddock in the middle of the next 
block. 

“Good Lord!” Craddock exclaimed, 

“Thome thenery, eh?’ Tham asked, 
“I wath gettin’ rundown, and every- 
body thought that I muth be thick, and 
tho I thought I’d buy me thome new 
clothe.” 

“Shades of Beau Brummel!” Crad- 
dock said, gasping. “Did you pay real 
money for that stuff, Tham? You're 
a crook, and I know it, but I won't 
stand for you being fleeced yourself, 
You just give me the name of the thief 
who sold you that mess of duds, Tham, 
and [’ll threaten him with the law. It’s 
a crime and a shame ws 

“Thay, what ith the matter with theth 
thingth anyway?” Tham demanded. 

“Tt’s beyond me, Tham. You'll have 
to ask an _ expert. 3ut, speaking 
strictly as a layman and not as an au- 
thority, I should say that the ensem- 
ble was incorrect, whatever that may 
mean. There appears to be something 
lacking. Maybe it isn’t that; maybe 
it is that there is too much present and 
not enough lacking. What a delicate 
shade to those gloves.” 

“Tt ith, ain't 1t?” 

“And a yellow ribbon on your hat. 
Fancy!” 

“It thertainly ith,” said Tham. 

“Well, I’m glad of one thing, Tham. 
I won’t have to keep my eyes peeled 
so much. You'll have a hard time dodg- 
ing me in a crowd as long as you weaf 
that scenery. With one eye shut and 
the other closing rapidly, as the sport 
writers say, I could observe you half 
a mile away, Tham, against a_back- 
ground of water dancing in the sun- 
shine. I’ll say you are to be seen!” 

“Tho?” 

“So! I’m not sure that I shouldn't 
cake you in and have you investigated 
in regard to your sanity.” 























“Thay! When I wath in Atlantic 
Thity thome time ago, I thaw loth of 
men drethed louder than thith.” 
“Possibly, Tham. But this is 
Atlantic City.” 
“Thee here,” said Tham, 
goin’ to pethter me to-day?” 


not 


‘ 


‘are you 


“Possibly, Tham. One _ _—i never 
knows,’ Craddock replied. “But I 


don’t think it’ll be necessary to-day.” 

“No?” 

“No. The wallets of the gentry are 
safe, Tham, old boy, as far as you are 
concerned. Farewell, Tham!” 

‘raddock, chuckling, walked on down 
the street, and for a time Thubway 
Tham stood at the curb looking after 
him and wondering what he had meant. 
He was glad, at least, that Craddock 
did not remain with him. For Tham 
had spent considerable money on new 
attire, and felt that he should replenish 
his funds. 

It would soon be rush hour in the sub- 
way, and that was Tham’s period of 
work. One fat wallet would repay him 
for what he had spent, he knew. And 
getting a wallet should not be difficult. 

Tham walked on up the street until 
he came to Times Square. Some- 
how, dressed as he was, he felt that 
he belonged there. It was a district 
where fashionable clothes were appre- 
ciated, Tham thought. 

He noticed, as he loitered along the 
street, that he was attracting consider- 
able attention, both from men and 
women, 

“Thome clath,” Tham whispered to 
himself. “Noel wath jealouth—and 
tho wath Craddock. Can’t wear 
clotheth, can’t I? I'll thay I can!” 

He descended into the subway and 
caught a train going downtown. And 
then the thought came to him that he 
would not be able to work if he car- 
ried the cane. There was no crook on 
the end of it, so that he could hang it 
over his arn. Tham felt that it would 
be in the way if he attempted to lift a 
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leather, and yet he did not want to 
throw it away. 

He left the train at Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion and hurried to the check room. 
The attendant blinked his eyes when 
he saw Thubway Tham before him, 
and he marveled again when Tham 
announced that he wished to check his 
stick. 

“You act like it wath not uthual,” 
Tham complained, as he received his 
check. 

“Anything is usual, boy,” the check 
clerk told him. “If you’d worked in 
this station a couple of years, as I have, 
you’d know that there ain’t any such 
thing as a new kind of a nut.” 

Tham digested that as he walked 
away. He stopped on the flight of 
steps for a time, wondering what train 
to take, waiting to receive a “hunch,” 
and he was not insensible to the fact 
that he was attracting attention. 

Finally he went to the subway plat- 
form again and boarded a downtown 
train. The car was comfortably 
crowded, and Thubway Tham stood. 
That was as he wished, for he wanted 
to be in a position to study his fellow 
passengers and pick out a victim. 

Tham turned around slowly and 
looked about the car. It seemed that 
every pair of eyes was upon him. Tham 
was conspicuous, and he did not care 
to be at present. Moreover, there did 
not appear to be a likely victim aboard. 

Tham left the train in the financial 
district. It was rush hour in truth, now, 
a time meant for pickpockets. Tham, 
if he worked this day, would have to 
be about it. 

He loitered near a subway entrance, 
watching those about him, and hoping 
a prospective victim would put in an 
appearance. Two men came to a stop 
directly before him. They looked pros- 
perous, and Thubway Tham decided 
that they were brokers. What inter- 


ested him most was that one pulled out 
a wallet and took a bill from it to hand 
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to the other. Tham’s eyes bulged when 
he saw what was in the wallet—a pad 
of currency, the majority of the bills 
being for one hundred dollars each. 

Tham continued to watch. The wal- 
let was returned to the man’s hip 
pocket. 

“Why, the ath ought to be robbed,” 
Tham told himself. “Anybody who 
carrieth a wallet in a hip pocket ith a 
thimp! If he only goeth into the thub- 
way ” 

He did. Thubway Tham followed 
at his heels, his heart rejoicing. Get- 
ting a wallet from a hip pocket was an 
easy job, as Tham knew from experi- 
ence. And that certain wallet con- 
tained enough to repay him for what 
he had expended, and would purchase 
considerable more new “scenery,” 
should Tham desire. 

An uptown express roared in, and 
Tham followed the prosperous-looking 
man into a crowded car. A quick 
glance assured Tham that no officer 
of the law was among those present. 
The train darted away from the sta- 
tion, and Tham got as close as possible 
to his intended victim and awaited the 
proper moment for the work. 

Tham always lifted a leather just 
as the train was going into a station. 
There always was some confusion in 
a crowded car at that moment, and 
Tham, the wallet in his possession, 
could dart out of the car and up the 
steps to the street, and be in safety 
before the victim discovered his loss. 

Tham glanced around the car again 
—and ground his teeth. It appeared 
that every. man and woman near him 
was watching him closely. In every 
direction he faced, he found eyes peer- 
ing into his. Young women were smil- 
ing at him openly, Older women were 
grinning. Men had peculiar expres- 
sions in their faces. 

Tham knew better than to attempt to 
lift the wallet at that moment. He sup- 
posed that it was the “scenery” that was 





attracting all this attention to him. The 
train pulled into the station, and Tham 
could not do his work. And the victim 
left the car. 

Tham left the car also. He had not 
given up in despair; he remembered 
the amount in the wallet. He followed 
the prosperous-looking individual to 
the street and along it, and saw him 
enter a small café, where another man 
met him. 

It became evident that this was a 
luncheon engagement, and Tham de- 
cided to wait. He did not want to en- 
ter and order lunch himself, for fear 
the other would get through earlier and 
leave, and Tham did not intend to lose 
him. 

He walked to the corner, crossed the 
street, went up the other side, and stood 
in a doorway from where he could 
watch the café entrance. The walk 
was thronged at that hour, and an end- 
less stream of people were leaving the 
building and entering it. Thubway 
Tham found that he was attracting 
attention again. Now and then a re- 
mark was wafted gently in his direc- 
tion, that cut him more deeply than 
he cared to admit. 

Thubway Tham began to have the 
feeling that perhaps Nifty Noel and De- 
tective Craddock had been right—that 
his clothes were just a shade too fash- 
ionable. But he did not spend much 
time thinking about that; he was re- 
membering the fat wallet. 

“Thothe thimpth muth have ordered 
everything in the plathe,” he growled to 
himself. 

But, in time, his prospective victim 
and the other man emerged from the 
café, and Tham went to the corner and 
crossed the street, and so came up be- 
hind them. If that man went into the 
subway again, and still had the wallet 
in his hip pocket, Tham intended to 
replenish his funds in great fashion. 

Down the street he followed, and saw 
the two men separate at a corner. And 

















the one Tham had marked as his own 
hurried straight toward a subway en- 
trance. 

“Thome luck at latnt,”” Tham mused. 
“Everything cometh to the man what 
waith, and I thertainly waited thome 
little time !” 

They were forced to spend a few 
minutes waiting for a downtown ex- 
press, and when the prosperous-look- 
ing man boarded it, Tham was right 
behind him. The car was only half 
crowded, yet there were enough passen- 
gers to make Tham’s work compara- 
tively safe. 

Tham glanced around the car swiftly, 
to make sure that there was no officer 
of his acquaintance aboard, and then 
he lurched forward and came to a stop 
just behind the broker. Everything 
seemed to be as Tham wished it. He 
had only to wait, now, until the train 
stopped at the next station, until the 
passengers began crowding through the 
doors, and then he would do his work 
and be on his way, leaving the victim- 
ized broker behind. 

He glanced around the car again, 
and again he gnashed his teeth in rage. 
Every person who could see Thubway 
Tham was looking at him intently, ex- 
amining him from hat to shoes, sinil- 
ing, chuckling. Tham did not dare 
make a move, and it pained him when 
he thought of the fat wallet. 

Was he to lose the chance to get that 
currency just because he was dressed so 
well that everybody observed him? 
Was he to fail in regaining the money 
spent for the new scenery? 

The train reached the station, and 
the prosperous-looking one left the car. 
Tham was at his heels, but did not dare 
attempt to get the wallet. Every eye 
was upon him. And he was overhear- 


ing remarks again. 
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“Looks like a lighthouse!” 

“Some of those window dressers sure 
do dress up their dummies in funny 
ways!” 

“Suppose it escaped from the zoo?” 

Thubway Tham, his face burning, 
a snarl on his lips, turned away from 
the prospective victim and went up the 
street. Rage was in his soul. He did 
not care for the comments, still being 
sure they were born of jealousy, but 
when he thought of the wallet he had 
lost, he cursed the idea of new clothes. 

A hand touched him on the shoulder. 
Tham whirled around to find himself 
facing Detective Craddock. 

“Well, Tham, how does the scenery 
gor” Craddock asked. “Makes you 
feel nervous and self-conscious, doesn’t 
it? I noticed that you didn’t seem your- 
self in the train.” 

~“aner 

“So. I had my two eyes on you, 
Tham, and I guess everybody else did. 
I was in the car ahead, you see, but 
standing so I could watch you. Hard 
luck, wasn’t it, Tham? I noticed that 
you had a victim all picked out and 


ready to slaughter. Tough luck, 
Tham!” 
Thubway Tham did not reply. He 


turned his back and walked rapidly to- 
ward the lodging house he called home. 
The check clerk at the Pennsylvania 
Station, Tham knew, would have a slen- 
der cane forever. And a certain land- 
lord would see him arrayed just once 
more—as he entered the building. And 
some old clothes man would get a bar- 
gain! 

“New thenery ith all bunk,” declared 
Thubway Tham. ‘A man cannot work 
when he ith drethed up. Therveth me 
right for tryin’ to imitate an ath like 
Nifty Noel.” 














FRAID?” echoed Doctor Wil- 
bur Gage. His lips twitched 
into a smile of amused in- 
credulity, revealing a set of 
flashing white teeth. “You afraid! 
Gracious me! Afraid of what?” 

Christopher Marcey, wizard of 
finance and, despite his puny and loose- 
jointed stature, a master of men, sent 
a wavering sidelong glance across the 
table at which they sat in the club 
restaurant. Short and round-shoul- 
dered, but with facial characteristics 
suggestive of wiry strength, an unbend- 
ing will and a flinty and domineering 
personality, he seemed a queer mixture 
of physical frailty and mental power. 
His fingers shook as he gulped down 
a glass of water, and there was a nervy- 
ous flicker in the usually steely eyes as 
he squinted at the physician. Twice 
he opened his lips to speak, but each 
time he seemed unable to find the right 
words. 

“T’ve been on the point of inquiring 
about your health several times in the 
past two or three months,” continued 
Doctor Gage, regarding the other with 
a scientist’s impersonal interest. “You 
have seemed nervous and fagged out. 
I suspected it was a case of all work 
and no play, Now you tell me you are 
afraid. Why, man, it’s absurd! You 


are not the kind that scares easily, or | 
know nothing about human nature.” 
“No, I’m not,” admitted Marcey, a 
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sickly smile hovering about his lips, 
“Three months ago I didn’t know the 
meaning of fear. Scarcely knew there 
was such a word in the dictionary. 
Now—now I’m scared stiff, Gage. I’m 
not having a moment’s peace. I’m in 
constant fear, day and night.” 

“In fear of what?” 

The financier gave a short, hoarse 
laugh. “I’m in fear of a voice,” he 
said. 

“A voice?” 

Marcey nodded. Tight lipped and 
pale, his face twitching, he peered un- 
steadily at the opposite wall, as if 
ashamed to meet the physician’s explor- 
ing eye. 

“Whose voice?” 
Gage. 

“T don’t know. Wish I did.” 

The other chuckled in a disparaging 
way. “Your nerves are on edge, 
Marcey. You have worked yourseli 
into a condition where you are likely to 
imagine all sorts of asinine things. 
Hallucinations are not infrequent 
among people who, like yourself, insist 
on burning the candle at both ends and 
in the middle, but what you have just 
told me takes the grand prize for ab- 
surdity. However, since you've 
started, let’s have the rest of it. It 
may do you good to confide in some- 


persisted Doctor 


body.” 
“That’s just it.’ The financier’s 
tones were grim. “I’ve got to tell my 














trouble to somebody or something is 
going to snap. I can’t tell just any one, 
though. I’m not exactly a popular man, 
you know, and if this thing got out I’d 
be laughed out of Wall Street. No 
reason why I shouldn’t open up to you, 
however, because you don’t dare to vio- 
late my confidence.” 

Doctor Gage winced, and for an in- 
stant his eyes held a troubled gleam. 

“I thought we had decided to let the 
ghosts of the past rest in peace,” he 
muttered. “It’s as you say, however— 
you are amply protected as far as I am 
concerned. Even if I were so inclined, 
I would not, for very excellent reasons, 
repeat anything that you tell me in con- 
fidence.” He laughed as if to dismiss 
an unpleasant subject, and twirled the 
tips of his coal-black mustache. ‘Now, 
let’s get down to cases. What about 
this mysterious voice? How does it 
manifest itself?” 

“By telephone,” replied Marcey shak- 
ily. “It always calls me at twelve 
o'clock, midnight—sharp. It’s soft, and 
low—devilishly soft and low—and 
there’s a sort of mocking drawl to it. 
To the best of my knowledge I never 
heard the voice until the midnight calls 
began. When I ask who is speaking 
the only response I get is a laugh that 
drives a chill down my spine, but oc- 
casionally the voice tells me I ought to 
know who is speaking, or that I will 
find out soon enough. Gage,” and the 
financier shivered hysterically, “I tell 
you it’s awful!” 

The physician caressed his chin with 
finely tapering finger tips. “Always 
calls you at midnight, eh? Spooky 
hour, that, and the inexorable regular- 
ity of the calls, together with the fact 
that you don’t know who the speaker 
is, naturally makes you nervous. Just 
the same, there is no such thing as a 
disembodied voice. There must be a 
natural explanation for it. Perhaps 
one of your friends is having a little 
fun at your expense.” 
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Marcey shook his head wearily. 
‘Whoever is the owner of the voice,” 
he declared, “he is in deadly earnest.” 

“Does he utter any threats?” 

“Only by innuendo. He hints at 
something terrible that is to happen to 
me before long, but he leaves the mat- 
ter indefinite. That makes the thing 
all the more creepy.” Marcey fidgeted, 
then added almost fiercely: “Gage, if a 
man walked up to me with a gun in 
his hand and murder in his eye, what 
do you suppose I’d do?” 

“You would stand up and fight him,” 
replied the physician promptly. 

“Exactly—I’d stand up and fight him 
to a finish. As you know, I’m not the 
kind that crawls and whines. This is 
different, though. I can face an ad- 
versary of flesh and blood without bat- 
ting an eyelid, but a voice is only—a 
voice. It’s nothing you can see, touch, 
taste or smell. That’s what gets me— 
that and the realization that at any mo- 
ment some sneaking coward is apt to 
stick a knife into me from behind. I 
tell you, Gage, this constant living in 
fear of somebody you can’t see is sim- 
ply hell. I can understand how that 
kind of fear drives some men to sui- 
cide. I’ve felt that way myself.” 

“You must get such thoughts out of 
your mind,” declared the doctor se- 
verely. “Why not go away for a 
while ?” 

“Go away?” Marcey laughed iron- 
ically. “My business won’t let me. Be- 
sides, the voice would probably follow. 
A man in my position can’t hide, you 
know. He’s known wherever he goes. 
Anyhow,” with a feeble effort to get 
a grip on himself, “I may be a coward 
in this matter, but I’m not the kind of 
coward that runs away.” 

Gage nodded reflectively and spent 
several moments in deep thinking. 
Then he asked suddenly: “I suppose 
you have tried to trace those midnight 
calls ?” 

“Only to find that the point of origin 
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is some public pay station—a different 
one every night.” 

“Then,” said the doctor gravely, “the 
only thing I can suggest is that you 
muffle your telephone bell and try to 
forget the matter. Rather a common- 
sense idea—eh, Marcey? The voice 
may talk all it pleases, but it can’t com- 
pel you to listen.” 

“But it can,” declared Marcey with 
a ghastly grin. “I’m always at the tele- 
phone a few minutes before midnight. 
Simply can’t stay away. It’s a sort of 
fascination, I suppose—something like 
a child rubbing an aching tooth. I 
know it’s crazy to be afraid of a voice, 
but what am I going to do about it? 
Besides,” and again a look of uneon- 
trollable dread crept into his tense face, 
“it isn’t the voice I fear so much as the 
man behind it. A crash of thunder 
may: make a fellow jump, but it isn’t 
the racket he’s afraid of; it’s the bolt 
of lightning. It’s pretty much the same 
with the voice. Some day that infernal 
voice is going to materialize in a sneak- 
ing assassin.” 

The physician’s forehead was a maze 
of wrinkles. “I don’t think it’s quite 
so bad as all that,” he murmured. 
“Anyhow, I am glad you have confided 
in me, Marcey. I can understand. As 
your family physician I have studied 
you pretty closely during the past half 
dozen years. Yours is exactly the kind 
of temperament that can face and laugh 
at all sorts of physical and tangible 
dangers, but goes completely to pieces 
when confronted with something in- 
tangible and mystifying.” He paused 
for a moment, fixing a searching gaze 
on the other’s pale and haggard face. 
“T don’t suppose you have the slightest 
clew to the owner of the voice?” 

The financier jumped a little. “He 
may be any one of ten or twelve per- 
sons I have in mind, but I can’t single 
him out. As you know, I have made 
enemies—lots of them. Any man who 
hews and hacks his way up as } did is 


bound to accumulate a choice assort- 
ment of them. I’ve done considerable 
rough-shod riding, and several men 
who stood in my way have got hurt. 
Likely as not one of them is hitting 
back at me now. I shouldn’t mind it a 
bit if he fought like a gentleman, in- 
stead of striking at me from behind and 
in the dark. Whatever I may have 
done, I never stooped to that kind of 
tactics.” 

“T know, Marcey,” murmured the 
doctor sympathetically. “I’m afraid 
your case isn’t the sort that yields to 
medical treatment. The only thing to 
do is to get at the root of the matter 
and remove the cause of the trouble. 
What you need is a detective, not a 
physician. Have you thought of em- 
ploying one?” 

Marcey laughed sardonically. “No, 
and I don’t intend doing anything so 
silly. If I went to a detective and told 
him that I’m in mortal fear of a voice 
he would only give me a disgusted once 
over and advise me to consult an 
alienist.” 

“Just the same, it may not be a bad 
idea,” insisted Gage. “Think it over. 
Going?” he added as Marcey looked at 
his watch. 

“Have an office appointment at two 
o'clock.” The financier rose, then eyed 
the other man levelly. “You under- 
stand, Gage, that what I have told you 
is to go no further?” 

“T understand perfectly.” Gage 
wavered for an instant beneath the 
piercing gaze of the other’s bloodshot 
eyes. 

“Glad you do,’ 
he walked away. 

“H’m,” muttered the 
watching the financier’s feeble show of 
bravado as he left the restaurant. “I 
once knew a case just like Marcey’s. 
The poor chap finally went mad and 
disposed of his tribulations with an 
automatic. Wonder if Marcey will 
follow his example.” 


> mumbled Marcey as 


physician, 




















II. 


The clock on the mantel shelf chimed 
the half hour between eleven and mid- 
night as Christopher Marcey, swathed 
in a somber and loose-fitting dressing 
gown, stealthily entered his library, 
slipped into the chair beside the writing 
desk, and switched on the green-shaded 
light above his head. Leaning slightly 
forward and placing his elbows on the 
desk, he peered at the telephone as if it 
were a thing of fascinating terror. 

The financier had shriveled and: with- 
ered in the days that had followed his 
talk with Doctor Gage at the club. His 
eyes, which in other days had snapped, 
glittered and stabbed, now burned with 
a smoldering and slowly consuming 
flame. The iron-gray at his temples 
was turning into ash-flecked white, and 
a patch of hectic crimson glowed in 
each sunken cheeks A look of fierce, 
intensive brooding sat on the parched 
face—the face of a man whose soul 
is in the clutch of an obsessing fear. 

He stared into the mouthpiece of the 
telephone as intently as if it had been 
a vibrant, breathing, living thing, or as 
if he firmly suspected that some grin- 
ning satyr was about to leap out of the 
instrument and shriek maledictions in 
his ear. It was exquisite self-torture, 
and Marcey reveled in it with all the 
morbid ardor of one whose life is 
dominated by a single emotion. 

He felt as thought the voice were 
holding him under a hypnotic spell. 
For weeks it had been the dominant 
note in his life, beating down his re- 
sistance, sapping his energies, and frit- 
tering away his moral stamina, until at 
times he questioned his sanity and won- 
dered whether fear was not driving him 
into a state of monomania. From 


early morning until his last waking mo- 
ment at night, the sinister accents of 
the voice echoed in his mind, and it was 
with him, like a tocsin of evil, in his 
dreams, 
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He mopped the perspiration from his 
forehead and looked at the ticking 
clock. Eleven forty-five. In exactly 
fifteen minutes the telephone would 
emit a muffled tinkle, preluding the 
silken-toned venom the voice would 
pour into his ears. As on previous oc- 
casions, the thought of fleeing from the 
room, but the fascination which fear 
sometimes exerts on its slaves held him 
spellbound. Too, there was the hope 
that the voice might say something by 
which he would be able to identify it. 

Eleven fifty-five. Instinctively Mar- 
cey reached a trembling hand across 
the desk and clutched the stem of the 
instrument. He gritted his teeth and 
drew up his slight shoulders, as if to 
summon courage for the ensuing or- 
deal. To-night, he resolved, he would 
try to maintain at least a semblance of 
coolness and self-possession, and if he 
listened closely and carefully noted 
each shade of accent and inflection, per- 
haps he would detect some clew to the 
identity of his tormentor. 

After that—vengeance. Things 
blurred before his mental vision, and 
they seemed so grotesque and mis- 
shapen that he wondered whether he 
was already mad. The only thing that 
stood out clearly in his mind was that 
the past few months of stealthy perse- 
cution had crushed and ruined him, that 
only the husks of his former self re- 
mained. Well, he would make his 
unknown enemy suffer tenfold. He 
would 

He started violently. A dulcet tinkle, 
scarcely louder than a whisper, broke 
in on his reflections, but it seemed to 
fill the room with terrifying sounds. 
For a moment he sat rigid, staring 
frenziedly at the instrument; then, 
slowly and jerkily, he raised the re- 
ceiver from the hook and brought it 
to his ear. 

“Hello.” He spoke in a voice that 
sounded so feeble and distant that he 
scarcely recognized it as his own. 
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“You, Marcey?” The speaker’s 
tones were insinuatingly soft, but they 
stung his senses liké barbs. 

“Who are you?” he managed to ask. 

“Ha, ha! You would give a lot to 
know—eh, Marcey? Well, perhaps you 
will see. me before long, and when you 
do you won't have any trouble recogniz- 
ing me. When that moment comes, 
Marcey, you will wish a million times 


that you had never been born. Under- 
stand?” 

A groan issued from the financier’s 
lips. 


“It may be to-morrow, or maybe 
next day; who can tell?’ came the 
taunting, slyly stinging accents from 
the other end of the wire. 

Marcey, struggling with an _ over- 
whelming terror, tried in vain to detect 
the faintest familiar note in the voice. 
“Say, why don’t you fight fair?” he 
demanded shakily. “Why don’t you 
give “i 

“Does one fight fair with a hyena?” 
interrupted the voice. “No, Marcey, I 
mean to handle you in the way that 
suits me best, and these friendly mid- 
night calls are intended to give wou a 
foretaste of what’s coming. Maybe it 
will be a knife, maybe a bullet. Ha, 
ha! Was that a groan I heard from 
your end? Au revoir!” 

For several moments after the con- 
nection had been severed the financier 
sat motionless in his chair, the receiver 
pressed against his ear, a look of name- 
less horror staring out of his blood- 
streaked eyes. Then, slowly and cau- 
tiously, as if fearing that he might dis- 
turb some awful echoes slumbering in 
the instrument, he hung up the receiver. 
Shuddering, he slouched down in the 
chair. 

“Wilbering is the man I hurt more 
than all the rest,” he mumbled weakly, 
“but it didn’t sound at all like Wilber- 
ing’s voice. Neither was it Malley’s, 
or Stevenson’s, or Wonder if cs 

He jerked himself erect, and the 











light of a new idea blotted some of the 
horror out of his eyes. 

“It’s hardly possible,” he mumbled 
on, “but ll try.” 

Then, a ghastly smile wriggling up 
from the corners of. his lips and dis- 
torting his countenance, he lifted the 
receiver and hoarsely called a number. 


{il. 


A week later, at eleven o’clock in the 
evening, Christopher Marcey entered 
his library with a firm, almost jaunty 
tread. Save for the fiery gleam in his 
eye and the febrile flush on his cheeks, 
he seemed again his normal self. 

“My friend Gage will be surprised 
when I inform him I’ve found the 
owner of the voice,” he told himself 
in tones edged with maniacal glee. 

He turned on the light, sat down at 
the desk, opened a drawer and with a 
steady hand drew out a brightly shin- 
ing automatic pistol. As he carefully 
examined the mechanism, his _ lips 
parted into a cold and venomous smile 
and a flinty glitter came into his eyes. 

“Excellent!” he ejaculated, putting 
the weapon into his pocket. 

From his face had vanished every 
trace of the horror that for weeks had 
lain over it like a sinister shadow; an 
expression of subtle cunning and grim 
resolve had taken its place. But for 
the fiery glinting of the eyes and the 
frigid and pitiless smile that wreathed 
his countenance, an observer would 
have thought that the financier was 
planning one of his brilliant stock mar- 
ket operations. 

He glanced at the clock on the man- 
tel shelf. In the past he had noted the 
approach of the midnight hour with 
dismay and trepidation, but now it 
seemed to fill him with glee. 

“Wonder if the voice will call again 
to-night,” he muttered. “Well, well, we 
shall see.” 

He placed a chair at the other side of 

















the writing desk, directly opposite the 
large and luxuriously upholstered one 
usually occupied by himself. Then, 
taking a small paper box from his 
pocket, he sprinkled a fine and almost 
colorless powder over the desk, scat- 
tered a little of it over the floor and on 
the window sills, and applied a thin 
coating of the same substance to the 
knobs on either side of the only door 
leading to the library. Having in- 
spected the room with a keenly search- 
ing eye and voiced his satisfaction in a 
hard laugh, he sat down at the desk, 
picked up the telephone, and spoke 
a number into the transmitter. 

“That you, Gage?” he inquired when 
the connection had been established. 
His voice, feeble and agonized, was 
strangely at variance with the gloating 
smile on his lips. 

“Yes,” came the physician’s crisply 
spoken answer. 

“Marcey speaking.” The financier’s 
tones were expressive of physical and 
mental anguish. “I—I feel awfully 
queer, Gage. Can you come over?” 

“Surely.” There was a slight trace 
of hesitancy in the doctor’s 
“Can’t stay long, though, unless it’s 
something really serious. Must attend 
to a surgical case at half past eleven, 
but can see you for a few minutes.” 

“Hurry, please,” begged Marcey, 
grinning elatedly as he hung up the re- 
ceiver and leaned back in his chair, his 
slitlike, unnaturally glowing eyes rov- 
ing between the clock and the tele- 
phone. When the doorbell rang a few 
minutes later he stepped into the hall 
himself and ushered. the physician into 
the library. 


voice. 


” 





“Nerves on the jump again?” in- 
quired Doctor Gage cheerily as he took 
the chair indicated by Marcey. “This 
won't do. Better take my advice and 
go away for a while, or - He 
leaned across the desk and scanned the 
physician’s face perplexedly. “But I 
don’t understand, Marcey. You look 
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better than you have for some time, ex- 
cept that the—good heavens!” he ex- 
claimed as he perceived the telltale lus- 
ter in the financier’s eyes. 

Marcey chuckled softly. ‘People tell 
me I’m going mad,” he said serenely, 
“and now I suppose you are going to 
tell me the same thing. But I’m not 
mad, Gage. I was never saner in my 
life.” 

“They all say that,” muttered the 
physician below his breath. “A lunatic 
always thinks everybody is crazy but 
himself.” 

“Yes, they all think I’ve gone dippy,” 
continued Marcey complacently. “Oh, 
I know that what I’ve gone through is 
encugh to wreck anybody’s mind. I 
haven’t been able to look at a stock 
ticker lately. The infernal thing al- 
ways makes me think of a clock with 
the hands pointing at midnight. And, 
until the other day, I couldn’t look at a 
telephone without feeling a wabbly sen- 
sation in the knees. The confounded 
thing always reminded me of the voice. 
My business has gone to smash. I 
don’t know how many hundreds of 
thousands I’ve lost in the past two or 
three months. Couldn’t put my mind 
on the work, you see. And not only 
that P 

“Why, you a 

“Wait till I get through, will you? 
I’ve not only lost all the money I have 
in the world, but I’ve done one or two 
shady things in the past week that I 
could be put in jail for. Not deliber- 
ately, you understand, but I’ve been 
absent-minded and didn’t realize what 
I was doing. But I am not mad—far 
from it. I’m sane for the first time in 
my life.’ 

The physician nodded. The symp- 
toms of monomania were familiar to 
him. He bent a searching gaze on the 
financier’s face. 

“Did you send for me just to tell 
me this?” he demanded. 

Marcey stole a glance at the clock on 
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the mantel shelf. “I thought you’d be 
interested, being a friend of mine,” 
he declared. “You see, Gage, the voice 
wins.” 

Doctor Gage stared. 

“Yes, the voice wins,” repeated Mar- 
cey. “The purpose behind the mid- 
night calls was to hound me to ruin and 
death. I am ruined; and when a man 
like myself loses all he’s got, he has 
nothing more to live for. I am ready 
to die.” 

“Nonsense,” muttered Doctor Gage, a 
trifle uneasily. ‘Your nerves are on 
edge, that’s all. Let me give you a 
sedative.” ' 

“No, you don’t,” declared Marcey 
emphatically. “As I was saying, I’m 
ready to die. I don’t give a hang. 
Why shouldn’t a man die when he has 
lost all that makes life worth living?” 

“I’m a physician, not a philosopher,” 
observed Gage dryly. 

“Of course, but even a physician can 
appreciate a philosophical sentiment 


‘once in a while. I have no objection 


to leaving this vale of tears. Under the 
circumstances I rather welcome death. 
But there is one thing I must do before 
I go.” 

“And that?’ the physician’s eyes 
narrowed. 

“Repay the voice—or rather the 
owner of it—for all that I have suf- 
fered in the past few months. I ama 
good hater, Gage, and I intend to mete 
out a generous measure of vengeance.” 

“But you don’t even know the owner 
of the voice.” 

Marcey smiled queerly. “We de- 
cided, didn’t we, that it must belong to 
one of the men I wronged in the past? 
But let us wait a minute or two. It is 
almost midnight.” 

The physician started violently. “I 
must be going,” he declared, half ris- 
ing from his chair. ‘That case at the 
hospital i 





“Can wait,” interrupted Marcey in 
firm tones. “Sit down, Gage.” 


“T tell you I must go.” 

“And I tell you that you will remain 
here. The door is locked, and I slipped 
the key into my pocket while your back 
was turned.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the physician, 
sneering. ‘Your mind is a bit twisted, 
Marcey. Unlock the door at once.” 

Accompanying the words with a 
rapid gesture, he snatched a _ revolver 
from his hip pocket and aimed it at 
the financier’s head. 

“Open the door instantly!” he com- 
manded tersely. 

Marcey folded his arms and looked 
calmly into the barrel of the weapon. 
“T told you I was ready to die, didn’t 
I?” he asked softly. “Fire away.” 

The physician scowled, bit his lip, 
hesitated for a few moments, then let 
the revolver drop to the desk. 

“Just as I thought,” said Marcey 
musingly. ‘“You’re a coward, Gage. 
You lack the nerve required to kill a 
man in cold blood. You could easily 
have pressed the trigger, fished the key 
out of my pocket and made your way 
out, but you didn’t have the courage, 
By the way, in a few seconds the clock 
will strike twelve. Wonder if the voice 
will call me up and hand me the usual 
pleasantries. Perhaps you would like 
to listen in—eh, Gage?” 

Muttering, the physician whirled 
about and looked at the clock. He stood 
tense and rigid, bending slightly toward 
the mantel, one hand clutching the edge 
of the desk. 

“One—two—three counted 
Gage as the clock began to strike. 
“Twelve,” he finished as the last peal 
died away. “It’s about time for the 
voice to make itself heard.” 

The physician turned slowly from the 
clock and faced the financier, whose 
over-bright eyes were boring into his 
face. A minute passed, then another, 
and still Gage seemed enthralled by the 
spell of the other’s burning eyes. 

At last Marcey laughed. “As I 


” 


























“The voice was 


thought,” he said. 
yours, Gage.” 

“Prove it!” demanded the physician, 
his lips twisting into an ugly leer. 


The financier sat down. “I didn’t 
guess it until one night about a week 
ago,” he began. “Soon after the voice 
had called up to hand me the usual line 
of talk I telephoned your apartments. 
You were not in, and you were not at 
any of your usual haunts. Five nights 
in succession I did the same thing, and 
you were always out. The inference 
was clear. To-night the voice did not 
call, for the good and sufficient reason 
that its owner was in this room. He 
tried to get away, but I wouldn’t let 
him. It seems, Gage, that I was mis- 
taken in trying to identify the voice with 
one of the men I wronged.” 

Gage quavered beneath the venomous 
glitter in the other man’s eyes. “You 
are making out a fairly good case,” he 
admitted, sneering. ‘But the motive— 
what about that?” 

“Ohi, that’s easily accounted for. You 
have been afraid of me for a long time, 
Gage—ever since chance put me in pos- 
session of certain facts concerning your 
past. We were friends, in a way, and 
you had my promise not to divulge what 
I knew. For some reason, however, 
you felt you couldn’t trust me, and that 
you would be safer if I were out of the 
way. A few days ago your engagement 
to a charming young woman belonging 
to the upper circles of society was an- 
1ounced. A man so situated doesn’t 
like to have a cloud hanging over his 
head. You decided that I must die, and 
that my information must be buried 
with me.” 

“Go on,” said the doctor sarcastically 
as the financier paused for a moment. 

“But you were too much of a coward 
to kill me outright. Your behavior a 
few minutes ago, when I gave you a 
chance to fire a bullet into me, was 
added proof of that. So you plotted to 
bring about my death without actually 
4F ps 
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committing a murder. Being a physi- 
cian and having had me under observa- 
tion for some time, you knew all about 
the state of my nerves, and you calcu- 
lated that certain causes would produce 
certain results, just as had been the case 
with other persons who had been under 
your observation. In short, you de- 
cided to hound me to my grave, making 
it appear that one of my enemies was on 
my trail. Your idea was that finally I 
would either commit suicide or die from 
shock.” 

“Well, it wasn’t such a bad idea, even 
if it didn’t work out exactly as I had 
planned,” remarked the physician. 

A strange expression flickered in 
Marcey’s blazing eyes. “The idea was 
a stroke of genius,” he declared softly, 
“and perhaps it is working out Letter 
than you realize.” 

“What do you mean?’ demanded 
Doctor Gage, puzzled by a queer note 
in the financier’s voice. 

“Didn’t I tell you a while ago that the 
voice has won—that I’m on the brink 
of the grave and ready to die? And I 
think I mentioned, too, that the only 
thing there remains for me to do is to 
settle the score with my persecutor.” 
“How 
are you going to manage it? You can’t 
prove any of the things you have just 
said, you know.” 

“But you admit they are true?” 

“Weill,” and the physician shrugged 
his shoulders carelessly, “since you ask 
me, and since I’m in no danger of be- 
ing overheard, I might as well admit 
that they are. What of it?” 

“Then,” persisted Marcey, leaning 
over the table, “you are a potential mur- 
derer. Do you admit that, too?” 

“Why not?” The physician gave an- 
other careless shrug. “I didn’t 
safe, and self-protection is the first law 
But what are you going 
You can’t prove any- 
thing against me. Perhaps”—his voice 
shook a little—“you mean to kill me?” 


Gage laughed sarcastically. 


of existence. 


to do about it? 
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“Oh, no. That would be extremely 
foolish. There are easier ways to die 
than in the electric chair, and I don’t 
have to kil] you in order to repay you 
for what you have made me suffer. 
There is a smoother and easier way.” 

Gage shrank from the demoniacal 
glitter in the financier’s eyes. Marcey’s 
fingers were beating.a soft and lazy tat- 
too on the desk, but a look of abysmal 
hate and malevolence seemed to distort 
his features. 

“How?” asked the physician. 

“This way,” said Marcey, laughing 
shrilly as he snatched up the revolver 
Gage had dropped, aimed it at his own 
chest, and, before the other could in- 
terfere, snapped the trigger. A groan 
broke from the doctor’s lips as, with a 
rattle in his throat and an unearthly 
gleam in his eyes, Marcey sank back 
against the chair. 

Gage stared wildly about the room, 
steeling his nerves against the horror 
inspired by the ghastly spectacle in the 
chair. He listened intently, but heard 
no disquieting sounds. Evidently the 
pistol’s crack had not penetrated the 
walls. A look of relief crept into his 
face as he stooped and picked up the re- 
volver that had fallen from Marcey’s 
hand. 

“The fool!” he mumbled as he pock- 
eted his weapon, meaning to get rid of 
it later. Then, taking the key from the 
dying man’s pocket, he unlocked the 
door and stole softly from the room. 


IV. 


The newspapers of the following 
morning referred to Christopher Mar- 
cey’s death as a mystery. It was known, 
they pointed out, that the financier had 
for a long time been in a highly nervous 
state, and that his fortune had been 
wiped out as a result of his inability to 
attend to business. He might have com- 
mitted suicide. A puzzling feature of 
the case, however, was that the police 


had been unable to find the weapon with 
which the deed had been perpetrated; 
but the medical examiner was not pre 
pared to state that death had been in- 
stantaneous, and the crazy man mighf 
have hidden it after firing the fatal shot, 
It would undoubtedly be found later, in 
the opinion of the reporters. 

Doctor Gage read the accounts with 
keen gratification. After all, his plan 
had worked out exactly as he had hoped 
and expected, though he could not yet 
understand what insane impulses had 
dictated the financier’s step. Marcey 
had spoken of punishing his persecutor, 
but instead he had shot himself. Gage, 
who had observed that the mind of a 
monomaniac was often abnormally bril- 
liant on all subjects but one, could not 
understand. 

But the perplexing features of the 
occurrence did not matter in the least, 
he told himself. The only important 
thing was that Marcey’s death had re- 
lieved him of a worry that had har- 
rowed him for years. Besides, he had 
nothing to fear. No one knew that 
Marcey had called him to the house the 
night before, and the physician had de- 
parted unobserved and without leaving 
any traces behind him. The revolver, 
which might have been identified as his 
property, he had carefully disposed of. 
He smiled elatedly at a photograph of 
his fiancée that stood on his desk. 

“There's a gentleman outside who 
wants to see you, sir,” announced his 
Waiting-room attendant. 

“Show him in,” ordered Doctor Gage 
absently, still absorbed in the photo- 
graph. 

A tall, lanky, sharp-faced, and keen- 
eyed man entered, and Gage gave a lit- 
tle start as the caller introduced him- 
self as a headquarters detective. 

“Thought you might be able to tell 
me something about Marcey,” ex- 
plained the visitor, seating himself with- 
out waiting for an invitation. ‘“Under- 
stand you were a friend of his.” 




















“Shocking affair!” murmured the 
physician, quickly regaining his pres- 
“What do you wish to 
the newspaper 


the circumstances in- 


ence of miad. 
know? I gather 
that all 


from 
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dicate suicide. 
The detective grinned. 
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“We dont 


always tell the newspaper boys every- 
thing. There’s just one or two ques- 
tions I want to ask you. Did Marcey 


have some dope on you—bearing on 
your past—that you were afraid he 
might give out?” 

A shudder of apprehension passed 
down the ot pieced back, but again he 
controlled his nervousness, 

“Of course not.” He force 
“What an absurd question!” 

“Think so?’ The detective’s manner 
changed suddenly. “I hate to say it, 
Doctor Gage, but you’re a liar—and a 
poor one.” J 

“What!” The 
from the chair. 

“No use getting excited. An 
ago Marcey’s lawyer found some 


ed a laugh. 


physician jumped up 


hour 
papers 


in his safe-deposit box. They seem to 
show that Marcey had the goods on 
you, all right.” 

“Papers!” gasped Gage, sinking back 
into the chair. 

“Affidavits,” amplified the detectir 


“They’re dated yesterday. Looks as 
though Marcey had a hunch something 
was going to happen to him. Tl 
a notewamong the rest of the papers say- 


ing he was afraid you might decide to 


iere was 


bump him off.” 
“A crazy man’s hallucination.” 


“Maybe—maybe not. Can you tell 
about midnight ?” 
said the phy 


feeling a whirling sen 


me where you were 
“In bed, of 
cian, 
head. 
“That’s another lie. 


” ° 
course, Sl- 
° 
1 


ation in his 


The janitor hap- 


pened to see you come in about one 
o'clock.” 
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“He—he 
taken,” stutte 


must have 
ered Gage. 


been—mis- 





Smiling, the detective drew a pair of 
cuffs from 





hi his pocket and toyed 
with them for a while. ‘There was a 
gun in Marcey’s pocket,” he announced. 


“Seems he had been carrying it for 
time. It was fully loaded. If 
Marcey committed suicide why didn’t 
he use that, - what happened to the 
one he did use?” 

“T am not a om of riddles.” Gage 
od " cold sweat break out on his fore- 
hea 

aed s thing. Marcey 
seerned to have a pretty lively hunch 
that somebody was gunning for him, 
and he wanted his murderer to get what 
Was coming to him. We found a lot of 
fine dust sprinkled all over the room 
where he was killed, and in that dust 
t a hundred finger prints.’ 
echoed has 


a lidn’ 


some 


another 


physi- 
t think 


Finger prints!’ 
cian in tones of ang 
that-——” 

“Course you didn’t,” said the 
tive calmly, and then, with a swift mo- 
tion of his fingers, he fastened the steel 
s wrists. “You’ve got 


a lot of things to explain, 7 


uish, 


detec- 


links about Gage’ 
doctor. 

The physician realized he was right. 
THe remembered Marcey had called him 
a A se a murderer and that the 
‘ier had said something about pun- 
cutor. Gage had not un- 
now, itl a flash of 
seemed clea 
shoul 


fis 

is hi ing his perse 

derstood then, but 

comprehension, all 
“Tf those finger 

to be yours,” said 

led his prisoner’ from the 

b 


prints 
the detective, as h 


room, “I guess 





it will be the electric chair for you.” 
The physician swayed wey on his 

| Th bl 1] hi ee 

feet. Things blurred before his yes. 
“Marcey knew what he was doing,” 


he mumbled. “It madman’s 


vengeance.” 


was a 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


GROWING tired of his life as an instructor in the university, Professor James Xenophon Salwick 


decides to embark on a career of crime. 


In his quest of adventure, he falls in with a mys- 


terious young woman of rare beauty, who generally wears a black mask over the upper part of 


her face. 
of criminals. 


The girl, who wishes to be known as Madam Madcap, is apparently the head of a band 


She kidnaps Hamilton Brone, a well-to-do man about town, and holds him a prisoner at her 


headquarters, 
murdered by his friend, 
several underworld characters, 
and “Shifty” Slade. 
Darcan, a wealthy orphan 


Wallace 
known as 


heiress livine on 


vestigating the disappearance of 


CHAPTER XV. 


ROBBERY AND VIOLENCE. 


REE blocks from the Dar- 
can residence, the professor 
dodged across the street 
ahead of fire apparatus re- 
turning after answering an alarm. 
Waldron, who was less than half a 
block behind, was forced to wait un- 
til the several pieces of apparatus had 
passed. After they had gone he hur- 
ried across the street in pursuit—and 
found that he had lost the professor. 
An accident like that was about the only 
thing that would have thrown Waldron 
off the trail; he was known as an ex- 
pert shadower. 
Waldron knew from experience that 
a trail may be picked up again, and so 
he loitered about the neighborhood, 
watching vehicles that passed, scrutin- 
izing pedestrians, looking up and down 
the streets and hoping to catch sight 
of Professor Salwick again. 
The professor, innocent of 





the 


knowledge that he had been followed, 


a quarrel 


At, the same time she manages to give the police the impression that Brone has been 
Melkington, in 
“Brute’ 
With these and the professor, she sets out to rob the residence of Miss Dorcas 
upper 
to the scene of the contemplated crime, is shadowed by 
Hamilton Brone. 


service 
Riley, 


enlists in her 
Marget, “Red” 


She 
Joe” 


over her. 
Wilger, “Gentleman 
Salwick, proceeding 
detective who is in- 


Avenue. Professor 
Lionel Waldron, a 


Fifth 


went immediately to the rendezvdus. 
Madam Madcap already was there, and 
the limousine was in the side street, its 
lights extinguished. The others of the 
band were crouching in the darkness 
against the outer wall of the Darcan 
premises. 

They went inside, and found them- 
selves in a small garden. Madam Mad- 
cap called Slade and Brute Wilger ‘to 
her. 

“There is the garage,” said. 
“Here is a duplicate key to the side 
door. Enter that way, pass through to 
the chauffeur’s room, and make sure 
that he is bound and gagged. Use no 
more violence than is necessary.” 

Sambo, the big colored chauffeur, had 
taken small, stout ropes from the limou- 
sine, and materials for gags, and he 
supplied the men. Shifty Slade led the 
way. They crossed the garden, reached 
the garage, and listened for a time at 
the side door. They heard no sound. 

Slade unlocked the door and entered, 
Wilger at his heels. Again they stopped 
to listen, and again they heard nothing. 


she 


























Slade flashed his torch, and they crossed 


to a door in the opposite wall. This 
door they found unlocked. 

“Ready?” Slade whispered. 

Wilger pressed his arm by way of 


answer. Slade grasped the knob and 
turned it slowly, noiselessly, and opened 
the door an inch at a time. They crept 
inside, closed the door behind them, lis- 
tened again. They could hear a man’s 
breathing. 

Now Slade gripped Wilger’s arm as 
a signal to be ready. Once more the 
electric torch flashed and revealed the 
chauffeur stretched upon a bed, his back 
toward them, evidently asleep 

“Cinch!” Slade remarked in an un- 
dertone. 

They descended upon the bed with a 
rush. They grasped the’ chauffeur 
whirled him over, menaced him with an 
automatic, began binding him almost be- 
fore he realized what 
They completed the binding, affixed 
the gag, tied him to the bed, made sure 
that he could not move, and then hur- 
ried from the building and to the rear 
of the house. 

Madam Madcap took out another key 
and unlocked the door. They slipped 
into the house and made their way 
toward the servants’ quarters. 

‘The butler’s room!” Madam Mad- 
cap whispered, pointing to a door. 
“Professor, you and Mr. Riley have 
work to do there. Remember your 
structions—and remember that the but- 
ler may put up a fight.” 

The professor and Red Riley 
aside and up to the ee while Madam 
Madcap led Slade and Wilger on down 
the hail. Ge Joe Mareet was 
watching outside, Sambo was 
in the 


a) | Yo 


was happening. 


in- 


stepped 





sade 
in front; 
side street near the limousine. 
you Madam I] 
cap asked. ‘The 
and two maids—all women. The two 
maids sleep in that room, the cook and 
housekeeper in the one opposite. .Un- 
doubtedly they are in bed and asleep. 


remember ?” 


1 
housekeeper, the cook 
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Wait here, and I’ll handle them my- 
self.” 

Slade and Wilger waited. Madam 
Madcap unlocked ‘the door to the right 
and slipped inside the room, closing the 
door after her again. Slade and Wilge 
could hear no noise. They wondered 
what Madam Madcap was doing, 
whether she needed help, and were upon 
the point of entering the room after 
her when she reappeared. She had a 
towel in one hand, a bottle in the other. 

“It was not difficult,” she said. “I 
used chloroform. Now I'll lock them 


in!” 
She did so, leaving the key in the 
lock, and then crossed the hall to the 


other door, opened it, and disappeared. 
She was back soon, with the announce- 
ment that the two maids had been 
chloroformed, too; and she locked that 
door and left the key in the lock. 
There was a commotion in the butler’s 
room, but Madam Madcap restrained 
Slade and Wilger from entering. The 
profes and Riley should be able to 
take care of things there, she said. 
The professor and Riley were not 
having an easy time of it. The butler, 
Jordan, had been in his bed, but = 
soon discovered that he had not been 
They were no more than in 
the room than the lights were snapped 
on, and they giant of a man 
dressed in pajamas confronting them. 
The two intruders had affixed their 
masks, of course, and it was evident 
that the butler needed only a single 
glance to convince him of the nature 
of his nocturnal He sprang 
at them without a question, without 
uttering a word, his arms flying, his fists 
living 


sor 


asleep. 


saw a 


visitors. 


seekin g 

Riley 
fessor to 
in. But 
to conquer in a 


‘targets 

to one side, the 
ther, and then they rushed 
not an easy man 
rush. The pro- 


1 - 
darted pro- 
the ot 
Tard 


Jordan was 


single 


fessor received a blow that missed his 
chin, swung Gownward and crashed 
against his chest, and almost toppled 
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him over. Red Riley found himself 
hurled against the wall. 

Again they rushed in, grappling with 
Jordan and throwing him heavily to 
the floor. But still he fought, while 
the professor and Riley struggled to 
get him turned over on his face, to get 
his hands behind his back and lash his 
wrists there. 

Little by little, Jordan gave signs of 
exhaustion, and finally he was. still, 
gasping for breath. They bound him 
well, gagged him, put him on the bed 
and lashed him there. The professor 
hurried into the hall and after Madam 
Madcap and the others, and Red Riley 
remained guarding the butler, as he 
had been instructed. 

“There is the dining room,” Madam 
Madcap explained. “You'll find ex- 
cellent plate there. When you have 
finished, go to the library, that room at 
the end of the hall. Take anything of 
value you find, but do not touch the 
safe. I'll pay a visit to Miss Dorcas 
Darcan myself.” 

Slade and Wilger slipped into the 
dining room and began their work, the 
professor following them and aiding in 
putting the plate in bags they had car- 
ried for the purpose. Madam Madcap 
went quickly up the broad stairs, hur- 
ried along the hall, worked at a door 
until the key on the inside dropped out, 
unlocked it with a duplicate key of 
her own, and entered. 

The men below never knew exactly 
what happened in that room, Busy 
searching for valuables, listening for 
a signal from outside, they gave no 
attention to Madam Madcap’s part of 
the enterprise. Once they heard a 
woman scream, and presently Madam 
Madcap came down the stairs to them. 

“Well, I got the pearls,” she said. 


“And I was forced to put Miss Dor- 
cas Darcan to sleep. 
and get out. 
here.” 

The professor hurried away on his 


Now to finish, 
Professor, call Mr. Riley 
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mission, and Madam Madcap went into 
the library. Wilger and Slade had 
found only a few articles of value. 

“Slade, go into the hall and take up 
a position near the front door,’ Madam 
Madcap commanded. “Wilger, watch 
the veranda through that French win- 
dow. The professor will go to the rear 
hall when he returns with Riley and 
watch there.” 

Shifty Slade murmured something 
that was an expression of admiration 
for the businesslike manner in which 
she went about it. Madam Madcap 
might have been in her own home, is- 
suing orders to servants, for all the 
nervousness or fear she revealed. Now 
and then when an electric torch flashed, 
they could see her eyes glittering 
through her mask, and her voice held 
a tone of sternness that was unusual. 

Riley came to the library, and the 
others took their positions. Madam 
Madcap held the torch and played the 
light on the door of the safe. Riley 
was prepared for the task. He drew 
on thin rubber gloves that would pre- 
vent finger prints, he knelt before the 
strong box, and began working the com- 
bination. 

“Ought to be easy,” he whispered. 
“Swell-lookin box’ but nothin’ but tin 
with a kid’s puzzle for a combination. 
I know the make well. Nuts always 
buy a safe for looks. Huh!” 

For five minutes he worked, now 
and then grunting his disgust. Then 
he voiced a sibilant exclamation that 
meant victory, stood up, and threw the 
door of the safe open. Madam Mad- 
cap played the light inside. Riley 
ripped open the strong box and took 
out some currency, which he handed up 
to Madam Madcap. A couple of dia- 
mond rings followed and an old-fash- 
ioned bracelet. 

He investigated another compartment 
and found a few bonds. Then he went 
through the safe methodically, handing 
the things to Madam Madcap, who dis- 





























carded most of them as worthless or 
unsalable. 

“That’s all!” Red Riley said. 

“Leave the door open, and_ step 
back,” Madam Madcap commanded. 

Riley saw that she had a package in 
her hand; and now she opened it and 
took out a rubber glove. She handled 
it carefully, drew it on her hand cau- 
tiously, and pressed the tips of the fin- 
gers against the polished door of the 
safe, near the combination knob. 

“What’s the idea?” Riley wanted to 
know. 

“To throw the police off our track 
—and on to a certain other track,” she 
whispered in reply. “I got a cake of 
soap Hamilton Brone used yesterday 
when you let him wash his face and 
hands. His finger prints were upon it. 
I prepared this thin rubber glove with 
a coating that took up the finger prints 
from the soap de 

“And you’ve just transferred this 
Brone’s finger prints to the safe door?” 
Riley gasped. 

“Exactly !” 

“IT getcha! ‘The cops know Brone 
has disappeared, they know he was 
crazy about you and went away from 
that cabaret with you and hasn’t been 
seen since——” 

“Precisely,” Madam Madcap inter- 
rupted. “And if they find that these 
finger prints are Hamilton Brone’s, they 
will think that he infatuated 
with me that he turned crook to help 
me steal.” 

“But I don’t quite get it. I thought 
you expected to get money out of 
Brone,” 

“And I thought that you were to 
” Madam Madcap said 








9 


was SO 


ask no questions, 
sternly. 

“Brone ain’t a crook! They won’t 
have his prints at headquarters. They'll 
spot the prints on the safe, all right, 
but won’t be able to find any like ’em 
in their files.” 

“And you are not to worry about 
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that, either,” Madam Madcap said. “I 
may have some information that you do 
not possess. It is barely possible, you 
know. Come!” 

They gathered in the hall and Madam 
Madcap led them toward the rear door. 

“Go out one at a time and scatter,” 
she directed. “Get home as quickly as 
possible. Slade, you and Wilger pack 
that heavy stuff, and be sure you deliver 
all of it at the house. Go to your 
rooms when you get there, and as soon 
as I arrive, we'll look at our loot and 
hold a conference. Professor, you'll 
be the last to leave, before me.” 

One by one, they slipped through the 
door and into the darkness, each man to 
use his own skill in getting from that 
dangerous neighborhood and_ back 
downtown. Slade was told to inform 
Marget, watching in front, that he was 
free to make his get-away. The pro- 
fessor and Madam Madcap were the 
last to leave the house, and Madam 
Madcap paused to lock the door. 

“Tt has been a splendid adventure— 
splendid,” the professor said. “And 
an excellent—er—haul, I may say.” 

“Don’t get the idea that we are 
done,’ Madam Madcap told him. “In 
a game like this, we’re never done until 
we are safely away from the scene of 
One of the maids, or the 
housekeeper or cook, will be regain- 
ing consciousness soon, and raising a 
howl. I did not bind and gag them— 
just chloroformed them and left them 
on their beds.” 

“And the lady of the house—how did 
she take it?” the professor asked. 

“Seeing that I was a woman, and 
that I was a 


> Madam 





the crime. 





judging from my mask 
‘criminal, sl 
Madcap replied. “She one 
scream—perhaps you heard it. But I 
held her arms to her sides, put her on 
the bed, and used more chloroform. It 
was not difficult to get the pearls—I 
knew right where to look for them.” 
“Splendid—splendid!” the professor 





le starte 





gave 


- re 
ler sida¢ 
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gasped. “And we have considerable 
loot—or was it swag? No matter!” 

“You may remove your mask now,” 
she instructed. “I’ll keep mine on, of 
course. Only Mr. Riley and you have 
seen me unmasked, remember. I do 
not care to have any of the others able 
to identify me—I have not decided yet 
whether they are to be trusted entirely.” 

The professor took off the mask and 

put it into one of his pockets, and they 
started across the garden toward the 
gate giving out on the side street, where 
Sambo was waiting with the limou- 
sine. 
“T think it advisable that you return 
alone, and in your own way,” Madam 
Madcap told the professor. “Be very 
careful. You carry no loot on you, but 
you might get into trouble if you were 
apprehended and searched and that au- 
tomatic and mask found on you. Also 
be careful about getting into the house 
downtown.” 

“T shall be caution itself,’ the pro- 
fessor declared. 

Sambo saw them approaching and 
left the gate to go to the limousine, 
which was some distance down the 
street, to prepare it for instant flight. 
The professor held the gate open and 
bowed Madam Madcap through it, not- 
withstanding the fact that she scarcely 
could see him. And so they walked into 
trouble. 

Detective Lionel Waldron, disgusted 
because he had lost the professor’s trail, 
and determined to hurry back down- 
town, had started to cut from the Ave- 
nue eastward to the nearest subway 
station. From a corner arc light there 
came just enough illumination to en- 
able him to identify any one along the 
block. 

By the aid of this light Waldron sud- 
denly saw two forms and almost gasped 
with surprise and delight. The light 





struck the face of Professor Salwick 
and revealed him to the detective, and 
it showed a woman, masked. 
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He still 
was connected in some manner with 


So the professor had lied! 


Madam Madcap. Here he was with 
her now, in a dark street at almost 
three o’clock in the morning. Perhaps, 
thought Waldron, her residence was 
near. Besides she ought to be able to 
explain about Hamilton Brone. 

Waldron had no thought of a rob- 
bery, no idea at present that Madam 
Madcap was a criminal or the head of 
a band of criminals. He looked upon 
her merely as an adventuress trying to 
get money. from Hamilton Brone by 
some mysterious method. Under the 
circumstances, he felt it his duty to 
stop the professor and the woman he 
escorted, and ask them to answer a few 
questions. 

He darted forward, silently, hurry- 
ing through the semidarkness until he 
was within a few paces of them as 
they walked down the street toward 
the limousine. Again. he sprang for- 
ward, and the professor and Madam 
Madcap whirled at sound of his ap- 
proach. 


“So!” Waldron said. “I believe you 
told me, professor, that you no longer 
were employed by this lady, yet here 
you are in her company, and at a pe- 
culiar hour.” 

“Why, it is Mr. Waldron!” the pro- 
fessor exclaimed. 

Madam Madcap gasped, and clutched 
the professor by the arm. 

“Tt is!” Waldron said. “And we'll 
have an explanation, if you please. If 
necessary, I’ll take you to police head- 
quarters, and we'll have the explana- 
tion there. The police, I am given to 
understand, have been looking for 
Madam Madcap.” 

It flashed through the professor’s 
brain that Madam Madcap had stolen ° 
goods upon her, that his first adventure 
in her company might end in incarcera- 
tion for them both. The professor had 
no desire for his life of crime to ter- 
minate so soon and in such a fashion. 


























He had not turned criminal for the pur- 
pose of being captured easily like some 
uneducated thug who knew nothing 
of physics, acoustics, or anthropolgy. 

“IT cannot afford,” the professor said, 
“to be concerned in any scandal. I 
should lose my place at the university.” 

Detective Lionel Waldron opened his 
mouth to make a retort. Madam Mad- 
cap felt the professor’s arm stiffen. 
She heard a rush of air, heard the crash 
of a fist against flesh, barely saw the 
form of Lionel Waldron tottering. 

“Hasten to your car, Madam Mad- 
cap, and go on your way,” the professor 
said, dusting his hands. “I shall use 
—er—another route. This gentleman 
will not be able to bother us for some 
minutes. It was a neat blow—just on 
the point of the chin. It has been 
used by many champions of fisticuffs. 
I suppose I shall have to keep out of 
his sight hereafter.” 

The professor dusted his hands again 
and hurried down the street in a direc- 
tion opposite that taken by Madam 
Madcap. On the ground, against the 
wall, Detective Lionel Waldron groaned. 
He was dreaming that he was having a 
tooth extracted. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
PUBLIC DISGRACE. 


T nine o’clock the following morn- 

ing, Waldron awoke, got from his 

bed, and felt his sore jaw and neck. 

For a time he sat before the window, 

looking down at the street, thinking of 
the events of the night before. 

Waldron had not expected the attack 
in the alley, not having known that Pro- 
fessor James Xenophon Salwick was 
a man of ability with his fists. The 
attack had angered him, had caused 
him to determine to repay the professor 
before he was done, and to solve the 
mystery of Madam Madcap and Ham- 
ilton Brone. 

It appeared to Waldron that the pro- 
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fessor, despite his remarks the night 
before, was still associated with the 
masked woman in some sort of enter- 
prise. Waldron wondered what they 
had been doing in that side street so 
late at night. He wondered again what 
had happened to Hamilton Brone, 
whether Wallace Melkington, - still 
watched by the police, had done away 
with Brone, and how Madam Madcap 
was concerned in it. 

Waldron rang for his man, who en- 
tered immediately and handed him the 
morning papers. While waiting for 
his toast and coffee, Waldron opened 
the first that came to his hand, and be- 
gan glancing at the headlines. An arti- 
cle on the front page attracted him. 

He sat forward in his chair, aston- 
ishment written on his face, as he read. 
He saw that the paper was a late morn- 
ing edition. It told of the robbery of 
the residence of Miss Dorcan Darcan, 
a wealthy orphan who recently had pur- 
chased property and made a home in 
the city. A valuable string of pearls 
had been taken, silverware had been 
stolen, the library safe had been opened 
and jewels, money, and bonds removed. 

The robbery in itself was worth the 
story the newspaper gave it, but the 
astounding part for Waldron was the 
statement of Miss Darcan that a woman 
had robbed her. She had been awak- 
ened by the light, she said, and found 
a masked woman in the room. She had 
attempted to fight, but had been over- 
powered. The woman said that she 
was Madam Madcap, and then had 
chloroformed her victim. 

Servants had told the police that there 
were several men associated with the 
masked woman. The chauffeur had 
been bound and gagged in the garage 
by two men. Jordan, the butler, had 
fought two men but had been overpow- 
ered and rendered helpless. 


“A crook!” Waldron gasped. “She’s 


a crook—and that professor is with 
her! 


They were coming from that 
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house when I ran into them early this 
morning!” 

Waldron let his coffee and toast grow 
cold while he paced the floor and con- 
sidered this new angle of the case. This 
rather complicated the Brone affair. 
Surely Brone was not implicated in a 
robbery. Was it true, then, that 
Brone’s disappearance meant that he 
was dead? Was it true that Brone had 
left Madam Madcap soon after depart- 
ing from the cabaret with her, had 
quarreled with Melkington later, and 
that Melkington, in a violent temper, 
had committed murder? 

“T’ve got to get hold of that Madam 
Madcap to find out about Brone,” he 
teld himself. “I’ve got to learn when 
Brone left her, and where, and build 
up some kind of a case. And the police 
will be after her, too, after this.” 

He rushed to his bath, determined 
to dress as quickly as possible and take 
up the trail; but before he could leave 
the apartment, he had a caller, a man 
from police headquarters. 

Waldron knew the man, a shrewd 
detective named Macguire, and he knew 
that Macguire had not visited him at 
that hour of the morning merely to 
pass the time of day. Macguire did not 
leave him long in doubt concerning the 
object of his visit. 

“Read about the Darcan robbery?” 
he asked. 

“Just a few minutes ago,” Waldron 
replied. 

“What do you know 
Madam Madcap person ?” 

“I saw her at a cabaret restaurant 
several times,” Waldron answered. “I 
know that Hamilton Brone and Wallace 
Melkington were about the 
woman. I[ suppose you are aware that 
Brone has been missing several days. 
I thought at first that he was with that 
Now I don’t know what to 


about this 


crazy 


woman. 
think.” 

“You know, of course, that we had an 
eye on Melkington ?” 
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“Well, there have been some inter- 
esting developments,” Macguire said. 

“Tell me. I have been searching for 
Brone, on behalf of his wife. I knew 
them both before they were married.” 

“Melkington has told a story that 
probably lets him out. The porter who 
said he saw and heard Brone and Mel- 
kington quarreling a couple of hours 
after Brone left the restaurant with this 
masked woman, has decided that it 
wasn’t Brone. He thought it was 
Brone, but he was mistaken. We finally 
got Melkington to talk.” 

“And what did he have to say ?”” Wal- 
dron asked. 

“He gave us the name of the man 
with whom he quarreled on the street, 
and we looked it up and found that he 
spoke the truth. About that river busi- 
ness—Melkington had been drinking 
heavily that evening. When he had the 
scene with Brone in the cabaret, he 
judged that he had been insulted. He 
decided to cut off from Brone, with 
whom he had been friends since boy- 
hood. He had some drunken idea of 
doing it at once and in a decisive way. 
And so, in his maudlin state, he went to 
his rooms and collected everything that 
Brone had given him through the years 


sporting goods, pictures. He 


—books, 
made them into one big bundle, hired 
a taxi, went to the river, engaged a 
boat, rowed out, and dropped the bun- 
dle in the water. We’ve looked that up 
and found that it is true.” 

“Then, if Melkington did not kill 
Brone and put the body into the river, 
where is Brone?’’ Waldron 
“Something serious must have happened 
to him.” 

‘ 


said. 


‘Perhaps,” Macguire said. “He was 
pretty well infatuated with that woman, 
wasn’t her” 

“He appeared to be, but Brone be- 
came fascinated by some woman every 


six months.’ 
“I guess there is no doubt that she is 





























a clever crook and probably the head 
of a gang. Know anybody working 
with her ?” 

Waldron hesitated a moment. “When 
she first appeared at the cabaret,’ he 
said, “she was escorted by Professor 
Salwick of the university, and I have 
reason to believe that he is still asso- 
ciated with her in some capacity.” 

“That’s a funny thing!” Macguire 
said. ‘We've been getting a line on him. 
Not a word against him anywhere— 
just a harmless professor wrapped up 
in his sciences, good student, splendid 
instructor and all that. He hasn’t been 
around his apartment for some time, 
He has been seen several times, but no- 
body seems to know where he is living. 
We found where he had rented a room 
far downtown, but he hasn’t been there 
for several days, and there are only 
a few articles of clothing in it. It 
doesn’t seem possible that a man like 
that would turn crook on account of a 
woman, especially since he is a man who 
has shown no regard for women here- 
tofore. Brone is a different matter.” 

“What do you mean by that?’ Wal- 
dron asked. 

“We might as well come to the point. 
A few years ago, you started out to 
study finger prints in connection with 
your business, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, and now I have an important 
collection.” 

“And early in the game you took 
prints of a lot of your friends?” 

“Yes; but what ‘has that to do with 
this case?” 


“Got a card with Brone’s finger 
prints ?” 

“T believe I have.” 

“Please let me see it,” said Mac- 


guire. 
Wondering what was coming, Wal- 
dron went to his file cases in another 
room, and returned with the card. 
guire inspected the prints through a 
‘magnifying glass. 
“Hum!” he said. 


Mac- 


“Waldron, here is 
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something funny. We found finger 
prints on the front of the safe at the 
Darcan place, and they are the finger 
prints of Hamilton Brone—as I can 
tell from this card.” 

“Why, that’s impossible!” Waldron 
cried. 

“Finger prints do not lie, Waldron, 
and you know it! Hamilton Brone is 
not known personally to Miss Darcan 
and has never been in her house to her 
knowledge. Know what it means? 
That Brone is so infatuated with this 
Madam Madcap that he has turned 
crook to please her.” 

“Nonsense!” Waldron cried, but he 
was half afraid it was the truth. 

“We received a note this morning by 
special messenger that put us on the 
track. The messenger said an ordinary- 
appearing man gave it to him on the 
street, said he was a detective, and paid 
him well to carry it to us. Here is the 
note.” 

Waldron unfolded it and read: 

If, in investigating the Darcan house rob- 
bery, you find finger prints on the safe, and 
are unable to find duplicates in your files, 
Lionel Waldron, look through his 
private files, and ask particularly to see the 
finger prints of Hamilton Brone. 


go to 


Waldron handed the note back. 

“You see?” said Macguire. 

“Tt isn’t possible!” 

“Anything is possible when a man 
goes crazy over a woman,” the head- 
quarters man declared. 

“But who would send that note?” 

“Why not some member of this 
Madam Madcap’s gang—say some man 
Brone has displaced in her affections? 
It has happened a few thousand times 
before. Well, thanks for your help, 
Waldron. It goes without saying that 
we are after Madam Madcap, Hamil- 
tone Brone, and this Professor Sal- 
wick.” 

Macguire hurried away, and for an 
hour Waldron paced the floor and con- 
sidered the case. He scarcely could 
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bring himself to think that Brone had 
fallen so low, yet everything seemed to 
indicate it. He did not know which 
way to turn. “ The police dragnet would 
be put in operation, of course, but some- 
thing seemed to tell Lionel Waldron 
that Madam Madcap would be clever 
enough to evade it. 

“An accident has to happen,” he told 
himself. ‘‘Nobody has seen her face. 
For instance, I may pass within three 
feet of her on the street, and not know 
Sag 

He left the apartment and walked 
downtown, trying to think of some way 
of attacking the situation. He pur- 
chased the first editions of the evening 
papers. They carried the story of Ham- 
ilton Brone. The police declared that 
he was working as a common crook 
with Madam Madcap’s gang. The evi- 
dence was damning. 

Waldron visited a couple of clubs 
where Brone well known. The 
story of his supposed disgrace was upon 
every tongue. It was with a heavy 
heart that he went to Brone’s residence 
to see his wife. 

Elizabeth Brone had read the news- 
papers, but she was beyond weeping 
now. 

“T cannot believe it!’ she said. 
“Hamilton is foolish at times, but he 
would not stoop to that. Why, it is 
ridiculous to suspect a man of his 
wealth !” 

“The police idea is that he is not 
doing it for money, but because this 
woman wants him to do it,” Waldron 
said, 

“T am-going to Buffalo to visit my 
mother,” Mrs. Brone said. “You will 
know how to reach me there. I cannot 
remain here at present and face this. 
Please, Lionel, go on looking for him. 
Find him for me and clear him in the 
eyes of the public, if you can.” 

There was an appeal in her voice 
and her face that Lionel Waldron could 
not resist. 


was 
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“Tl find him, Elizabeth,” he said, 
“T’ll do my best. Let us hope that he 
can be cleared.” 

He left her and went to police head- 
quarters. He found Macguire, and 
they talked of the case 

“No trace!” the headquarters man 
declared. “They are a smooth crowd, 
all right, but we'll get them—we'll get 
them if it takes a couple of years! 


again. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
ALMOST A GANG WAR. 


BY day, Hamilton Brone paced the 

loor of the little cell, three steps 
each way, longing for the appearance 
of Riley, the guard, with food, not that 
he cared particularly for the food— 
thought it was excellent—but because 
he wanted to talk. 

The hours of his solitude seemed 
ages. He scarcely heard a noise. Now 
and then there would be a distant mur- 
muring as of voices, now and then a 
harsher sound that he could not ex- 
plain. And during these long hours he 
knew mental torture. 

Riley, acting under orders, said lit- 
tle to Hamilton Brone about his af- 
fairs. He told Brone that he was to 
remain in solitude until he could be- 
have himself. When Brone asked to 
see the warden or the prison doctor, 
Riley replied that they could not be 
seen for a day or two yet. 

“You're bein’ punished, you simp, 
for your fool ravin’,” Riley told him. 
“Next time, you won’t try to make out 
that you’re insane.” 

“T wasn’t pretending!’ Brone 
clared. ‘I cannot remember a thing 
of what you told me. Haven’t I a friend 
left in the world? Why doesn’t some- 
body try to do something for me? I 


de- 








” 


have money, influenc 
“They don’t do you any good in 
here!” Riley informed him. 
“T never see a newspaper. I 
It isn’t legal.” 


never 


, Write a letter or get one. 


























“A lot I care about that!” said Riley. 

The nights were worse. Now and 
then Brone slept the sleep of an ex- 
hausted man, a dead sleep that failed 
to rest him sufficiently. Other nights 
he could not sleep at all, but tossed on 
the bunk and tried to think it out. He 
could not understand how utterly a 
prisoner he was. 

At times he screamed, and then Riley 
would appear and caution him and 
threaten him with the strait-jacket and 
tell him that he could have no liberties 
until he behaved. 

Finally there came a day when Pro- 
fessor Salwick entered in the dress of 
a convict. He expressed great sur- 
prise when he saw Hamilton Brone. 

“What—what are you doing here?” 
Brone gasped. 

“T got mixed up in that infernal busi- 
ness,” the professor said, acting under 
Madam Madcap’s orders. “You got all 
of us into mess. It seems that 
Madam Madcap was a—er—criminal, 
and they incarcerated her. The judge 
refused to believe me when I said that 
I was totally unaware of her real char- 
acter, and the jury—miserable men! 
—sent me here for a year. But merit 
is always recognized—I am a trusty.” 

Brone asked for information, and the 
professor told him the same story Riley 
had told. That convinced Brone—as 
Madam Madcap had hoped it would. 
Professor Salwick gave him his regu- 
lar food and-afterward carried the 
dishes away. 

After that, both the professor and 
Riley appeared before Brone. Brone 
tried to cultivate the professor. 


this 


“IT can’t understand this!” he de- 
clared. “Am I to have no rights?” 

“T believe that you are being pun- 
ished for insubordination,’ the pro- 


fessor said. 

“Why can’t you help me? You are 
a trusty, you say. You see the news- 
papers and have other liberties. Can’t 
you help me smuggle a letter out?” 
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“What sort of a letter 
fessor asked. 

“T want to write to my friends. I 
want them to do something. I want 
to make them understand that I wasn’t 
myselfi—that I couldn’t remember a 
thing about my trial and sentence. I'll 
go insane if I can’t do something. And 
my wife i 

“That is so—you are married,” said 
the professor. 

“I—I must write to my wife! If I 
only had a chance again F 

“And what would be the nature of 
your missive to your wife?” the pro- 
fessor asked. 

“T would tell her that I remember 
nothing—that I wasn’t myself. I’d ask 
her to get attorneys, to try to do some- 
thing with the governor. 

The professor cleared his throat. 
Falsehood did not come easy to him, 
even at the order of Madam Mad- 
cap. 

“Your wife,” he said, “was in a sani- 
tarium for a time, I believe, because 
of the shock. Were I you, I should 
indite to her a short note, saying merely 
that you are content, and that you will 
explain later. You may say, also, that 
you have been ill, though I wouldn’t 
advise that quite. Getting such a let- 
ter, she will have compassion, and prob- 
ably will make some move to aid you. 
Then you can follow it, a little later, 
with a full explanation. You must— 
er—break it easy, as the saying is.” 

“Then you'll help me?” Brone asked. 

“T’ll endeavor to smuggle to you a 
sheet of paper, an envelope and a bit 
of pencil,” the professor said. “But 
you must be very careful. If I am 
detected, I shall no longer be a trusty. 
I'll put a stamp on your letter and see 
that the post-office. trusty, who is 


the pro- 








friendly toward me, puts it in the bag 
with the rest of the mail.” 

The professor slipped into the room 
again within the hour,and handed Brone 
Then he 


paper, envelope, and pencil. 
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stood near the door and pretended to 
listen, while Brone wrote his note. He 
said about what the professor had sug- 
gested, told his wife that he was con- 
tent and would explain later. Follow- 
ing the professor’s advice, however, 
he did not say that he had been ill. 


He put the note in the envelope, 


sealed and addressed it, and gave it to 
the professor, who put it in his pocket 
and slipped quietly from the room 
again. The note was carried immedi- 
ately to Madam Madcap. 

“That is good,” she said, after she 
had read it. “Seal it again, professor, 
and see that it is mailed uptown. One 
of the boys can attend to it for you. It 
isn’t safe for you to go out yourself, 
except after dark. Waldron saw you 
in the alley after the Darcan robbery 
last night, remember.” 

“Tf it were not against the rules and 
regulations, I should ask your—er—in- 
tention,” the professor said. 

“You have read the papers, haven’t 
you? Well, when Mrs. Brone gets that 
note, she will think that the story in the 
papers is true, that her husband is with 
me and has turned criminal. He says 
that he is content and will explain later 
——the weak effort of a guilty man to 
defend himself.” 

“T fail to see where all this trouble 
about Brone will pay you.” 

“My dear professor, the Brone af- 
fair is merely a side line,” she said. 
“I do not expect you to understand. 
I may say this—that you have not the 
faintest idea of the game I am playing 
with. Hamilton Brone!” 

The members of the Madam Madcap 
band were remaining close indoors that 
day. The most of them were sleep- 
ing, but Gentleman Joe Marget was 
not, and the professor gave him the let- 
ter and Madam Madcap’s instructions 
to mail it as soon as possible, and then 
to return to the house. 

Hamilton Brone passed the afternoon 


as he had others, in pacing the floor of 
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his cell, shaking the bars, looking at the 
one window in the room, and wishing he 


could see from it. He felt like a 
caged beast. His life passed in review 
before him. Like most incarcerated 


men, he wanted the chance to try again, 
feeling that he would walk the straight 
and narrow path. 

Night came, and he was in darkness, 
for the lights in the room never burned 
unless Riley was there. Hamilton 
Brone waited patiently, listening in- 
tently, for Riley always came in soon 
after it grew dark; and this evening 
was no exception. 

The key rattled in the lock of the 
door, a streak of light showed. Riley 


, turned on the lights and closed and 


locked the door again. He had Brone’s 
meal on a tray and passed it in to him, 
then sat down to watch him eat. 

3ut Hamilton Brone wanted to talk 
rather than eat. 

“T—I’d like to have a newspaper,” he 
said. 


“Against orders,’ Riley told him, 
“No liberties until you learn to be- 
have.” 


“But I—I am behaving! This is 
wrong, I tell you. I really could not re- 
member anything. If I caused trouble 
when I first came here, I did not know 
what I was doing. I want to see the 
warden, or whoever is in charge. I de- 
mand to see him!” 

“And a lot of good it will do you,” 
Riley said. “Be a good little boy, and 
maybe he’ll pay you a visit before long. 
There’s lots of time, you know; you're 
going’ to be with us for quite a spell.” 

That brought back to Brone the term 
of his incarceration, as Red Riley had 
told it. He sank down on the bunk and 
began sobbing. Was it possible that a 
man could be put away for life like 
that? Was he never to see the out- 
doors again, never to walk the city 
streets, greet acquaintances, be free to 
come and go as he pleased? Were his 
days and nights to be ordered by some 


























man or group of men who cared nothing 
at all for him? 

For the first time, the full horror of 
prison life came to him. For the first 
time, he pitied the men shut up behind 
stone walls. He sobbed again, bury- 
ing his face in his hands, then stretched 
himself on the couch. 

“Better eat that grub,” Riley informed 
him. 

“I—TI don’t want it.” 

“Tryin’ the starvation act now, are 
you? Well, the doctor’s got a nice lit- 
tle remedy for that. Better not try it. 
It won’t get you anything except trou- 
ble.” 

Hamilton Brone did not answer. 
Riley picked up the tray and started to- 
ward the door. He looked back at 
Brone once and then unlocked the hall 
door and snapped out the lights. Car- 
rying the tray, he stepped out into the 
hall. He locked the door and turned 
to face Shifty Slade. 

There was a suspicious look in the 
gangster’s face as he eyed Red Riley. 

“What’s the idea?” he asked. ‘Feed- 
in’ the animals? I didn’t know we had 
a special zoo in the house.” 

“This ain’t any of your business,” 
Riley growled. 

“I don’t know about that! Don’t I 
stand as high in this crowd as you do? 
If I ain’t trusted as much as you, I’m 
done! What’s in that room?” 

“Maybe you’d better ask Madam 
Madcap.” 

“I’m askin’ you,” said Slade. “I’ve 
noticed you and the professor sneakin’ 
in and out of that room, and always 
lockin’ the door. Now here you are 
bringin’ out a tray. You’ve got on a 
prison guard’s uniform, too. Looks 
funny to me!” 

“Well, talk to Madam Madcap about 
it. Maybe she’ll explain the joke,” 
Riley told him. 

“T’m askin’ you to explain—get me?” 

“Tm not explainin’.” 

“Then you hand over that key, and 
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I'll take a look. I want to know what’s 
goin’ on around here! I’ve got a skin 
of my own to protect, and don’t you 
forget it.” 

“I’m not givin’ up keys contrary to 
orders,” Riley said. 

“Well, you’ll hand that one over to 
me. I want to see what all this means, 
There’s somebody in that room. 
There’s somethin’ goin’ on that me and 
my boys ain’t in on—and we’ve got a 
right to be! Understand?” 

“You can’t bluff me!” Riley ex- 
claimed. “You and your whole gang 
can’t bluff me!” 

Shifty Slade advanced on the balls 
of his feet, his eyes narrow. Red Riley 
dropped the tray and prepared to de- 
fend himself. And the professor came 
running swiftly down the hall. 

“What is the—er—meaning of this?” 
he asked. 

“T want to know what’s in that room, 
that’s the meanin’ of it!” Slade said. 
“You and this Riley bird seem to be 
on the inside, and me and my boys 
ain’t. We’ve got as much right to be 
in on this as you. You're holdin’ out 
on us!” 

“Why, confound it, you must respect 
the wishes of Madam Madcap, and I 
am quite sure that she does not care 
to have you show an interest in that 
room at present,” the professor de- 
clared, 

“No? 
est!” Slade exclaimed. 
that key, Riley!” 

He sprang for Red Riley again, and 
the professor went to Riley’s assistance. 
Slade, his back against the wall, fought 
and cursed. From the lounging room 
at the end of the hall came Wilger and 
Marget. 

“Clean ’em out!” Slade ordered. 
“These birds handled us once, but they 
can’t do it again! We want an even 
break around here, and we're goin’ to 
see what’s in that locked room!” 
Wilger hurled himself into the fray 


e m showin’ an inter- 
Well, I’ howin’ t 
“You give me 
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with a will; Gentleman Joe Marget fol- 
lowed. They got Riley and the pro- 
fessor side by side with their backs 
to the wall. They rushed and were 
hurled back. Fists thudded against 
flesh. The spirit of the gangster ruled. 

“Paste them, Mr. Riley!” the profes- 
sor called. “Teach them to mind their 
manners! Chastise them severely!” 

Once more Slade and his men were 
hurled backward, and Riley and the 
professor started driving them along 
the hall. Again Slade led a rally, and 
Riley was forced to the corner, while 
the professor took up his stand before 
the door of the prison room. 

It looked as if Slade and his men 
would have the better of it. Brute 
Wilger was holding the professor at 
bay; Slade and Marget were beating 
‘through Riley’s guard. 


There came a stern voice from the 
head of the stairs—the voice of Madam 
Madcap. 

“Stop it!” 

Slade and his men backed away. 
Slade faced her, breathing heavily, his 
eyes flashing anger. 

“What is the meaning of this?” she 
demanded. “Do you want to get all of 


us in trouble?” 

“We want to find out what you’re 
hidin’ in that room!” Slade told her. 
“We want to know how it comes that 
Red Riley and the professor know some 
things we don’t. If you ain’t playin’ 
square with us, we want to know it 


now.” 
“Go back to the end of the hall!” 
Madam Madcap commanded. “And 


remain there. I don’t want to find any 


of you men near that door again un- 
less T order you to be there.” 

“But——” Slade began. 

Madam Madcap exhibited an auto- 
matic. 

“Back to the end of the hall!” she 
repeated. “You poor fools! Is this 


the reward I get for letting you in on 
a good thing? 


I have more than one 
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iron in the fire, and perhaps what is 
in that room does not concern you. I 
told you, Shifty Slade, that you 
wouldn’t have to work with Riley 
much. What is in that room is his 
business and the professor’s at present. 
I'll have some private business for you 
later. You can’t expect to handle every- 
thing yourself. I’m bossing this crowd, 
not you! And you'll get your share of 
any profits—don’t forget that!” 

“We've got the right to know what’s 
goin’ on!” Slade protested. 

“Have you?” she asked, advancing 
toward him. “Don’t forget, Slade, that 
I know a thing or two about you!” 

“Yeh? You can’t turn me over!” 
Slade said. “I’m wise to you now. 
You spill on me, and [ll tell the cops 
where they can find Madam Madcap. 
Maybe that’ll hold you for a few min- 
utes.” 

“You poor fool!” she sneered. 
“You’ve never seen my face. I can 
get a block from this house with my 
mask off and pass you on the street, 
and you couldn’t identify me. So you'd 
betray me, would you? Is that the sort 
of crook you are?” 

Slade retreated as she advanced. 
eyes flashed at him through the 
in her mask. 

“Ts that the sort you are? 
manded. “Am I to understand t 
can’t trust you?” 

“T—you can trust me,” 


Her 


slits 


she de- 
1at i 


Slade said. 


“Then remember that you and your 
friends are to remain away from that 
room for the present. If any profit 
comes from what is in there, you'll get 
your share. I'll not double cross you 
in that—and you’d better not double 
cross me. Go to your room!” 

CHAPTER XVIII. 
A DEAL ON THE SIDE. 


AT? noon the following day, Madam 
Madcap called the men together 
and handed each two hundred dollars. 

















“Some of the bonds we got at the 
Darcan house have been sold already,” 
she explained. “I am dividing the pro- 
ceeds according to our agreement. The 
pearls are being handled by a fence I 
can trust. It will take some time to 
get the money, but we'll get more by 
not hurrying. I hope you all are satis- 
fied. It is costing you nothing to live 
here—remember that.” 

Cala 
professor said, 

“If any of you men wish to go out 
this afternoon, do so, only be careful,” 
Madam Madcap instructed. “It 
much to your interest as it is mine.” 

Slade and Wilger departed imme- 
diately, and Red Riley followed them 
within a short time. Gentleman Joe 
Marget remained behind he 
wanted a chance to speak to Madam 
Madcap alone. Marget had an idea that 
it would pay to inform her that he was 
not in sympathy with Slade in many 
things. Marget wanted to get closer to 
the leader. 

“Pardon me, Madam Madcap,” the 
professor said, when they were alone, 
“but do you not think it dangerous to 
let Mr. Slade and Mr. Wilger leave the 
house after the performance last eve- 
ning?” 

“They'll not double cross me as long 
as they have money coming,” she said. 
“I know the breed.” 

“Our—er—prisoner informed me at 
noon that he had heard the row last 
night.” 

“And what did you tell him?” 

The professor chuckled. “I informed 
him that two convicts attempted a mu- 
tiny,” he replied, “and that it was put 
down immediately and with consider- 
He appeared to be con- 
He is in a dreadful state.” 

“That is as I wish. I am 
going out this afternoon, and I want 
you to remain here and see that no- 
body bothers Mr. Brone, especially 
Slade or Wilger, if they return.” 

5l' ps 


. ° . £ ay, > 4L, 
very generous Of you, tne 
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“I shall be the perfect watchdog,” 
the professor said. 

Thus it happened that Gentleman 
Joe Marget, seeking an interview “with 
Madam Madcap some time later, ascer- 
tained that she had gone out for the 
To pass away the time, he 
suggested playing cards with the pro- 
The only game the professor 
could play was a complicated double 

li that exasperated Gentleman 


afternoon. 
fessor. 


solitaire 
Joe. 

Madam Madcap, dressed in an ordi- 
nary suit, slipped through the rear pas- 
sage and reached the little door. There 
she removed her mask, and then she 
unlocked the door, went into the alley, 
and locked it again behind her. She 
walked rapidly to the street, went up it 
for several blocks—and felt herself 
safe. 

She took a subway train for uptown, 
spent some time in the shopping dis- 
trict, and, just at dusk, went up the 
Avenue on an omnibus. Leaving that 
vehicle, she walked another short dis- 
tance, and stopped on a certain cor- 
ner. There, acting as if waiting for a 
surface car, she fumbled with the but- 
tons on one of her gloves—but regarded 
carefully the apartment house just 
across the street. It famous 
home for bachelors, and the tenants 
were gentlemen of wealth and social 
position. 

It was necessary to the plans of 
Madam Madcap that she know inti- 
mately the interior of one of the apart- 
ments in the building, preferably that 
of Rufus Throckton, an eccentric bach- 
elor of fifty years who had a romance 
in his life. 

Madam Madcap, 
had 


was a 


on a former day, 


4 


ascertained through certain means 


that Rufus Throckton had the front 
apartment on the second floor, just at 
the head of the flight of wide stairs. 


She wanted to get inside that apartment, 
so she would be able to describe it well, 
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see what articles of furniture were 
there and how they were placed. 

It was about seven o’clock in the eve- 
ning now. Madam Madcap saw that 
the lights were burning in the Throck- 
ton apartment and she supposed he was 
about ready to go out to dinner. 

She buttoned her glove and made 
her way rapidly across the wide street. 
She passed the entrance of the build- 
ing and glanced inside. There was a 
small lobby, but no desk and no clerk, 
for the apartments in the place were all 
taken on lease, and the building had the 
atmosphere of a series of homes rather 
than that of a hotel. 

Madam Madcap walked on to the 
corner, and there turned and retraced 
her steps. A glance showed her that 
there was nobody in the lobby now. She 
darted quickly up the steps, ran through 
the doorway, and hurried up the stairs. 

Then she began to act. Her breath 
was coming in gasps, her eyes had a 
wild look in them. She rushed along 
the upper hall, straight toward the door 
of the apartment of Rufus Throckton, 
and began knocking loudly, insistently, 
purposely ignoring the bell because she 
judged that a knock would attract at- 
tention sooner. 

She continued the knocking until the 
amazed Rufus Throckton, wondering at 
the cause of all the commotion in this 
place generally so quiet, threw the door 
open himself and stood before her—an 
impressive-looking man of fifty, dressed 
in evening clothes. When he saw a 
woman before him, he regarded her 
with surprise. 

“My dear young lady— 
gan. 
“Oh! Pardon me for knocking—but 
I was so badly frightened——” she 
gasped. 

“Frightened ? 


” 


he be- 


What in the world is 


the trouble?” Rufus Throckton asked. 
“Why are you frightened?” 

“A man—followed me,” she gasped. 
“He spoke to me—and then kept on 
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following me. I—TI soon grew afraid 
—and I saw this building and ran into 
it.” 

“But i 

“There was nobody in the lobby, and 
he followed me in, so I ran up the stairs 
and knocked at the first door I say, 
I—I’m sorry to bother you r 

“What sort of a fellow was he?” 
Rufus Throckton asked. ‘And where 
did he go?” 

“He was a—a rough sort of man— 
not the sort that lives here,” Madam 
Madcap replied, still wide-eyed and 
gasping as though in fear. “He went 
on down the hall—and turned to the 
left. I—I was so badly _ fright- 
ened——” 

“You step right in here, young lady, 
and I'll see about this!” Rufus Throck- 
ton told her. 

He opened the door wider, and 
Madam Madcap found herself inside 
the apartment she had wished to visit. 
Throckton called his valet, bade Madam 
Madcap be seated, and rushed into the 
hall with the servant at his heels. 

Madam Madcap sat down and 
glanced rapidly around the room. This 
was a sort of living room and library 
combined. To one side was an elabo- 
rate carved desk with two drawers on 
each side of it. They were the sort of 
drawers that did not lock. There were 
bookcases, and a divan, and a small 
safe in one corner, partially concealed 
by a Japanese screen, 

Next, the visitor looked at the doors 
and windows, and so had a map of the 
room in her brain. Then she watched 
the hall door, waiting for the return 
of Rufus Throckton and his valet. 
They were not long in coming. 

“The man must have left the build- 
ing by the side entrance, young lady,” 
Rufus Throckton said. “We have been 
unable to find any trace of him. There 
did not happen to be anybody in the 
hall to see him. You say that he ac- 
costed you on the street?” 





























“Yes, sir. I—I suppose that I did 
wrong to run in here and bother you 
—and { know that only men live in this 
building—but I was so badly fright- 
and afraid that he going to 


” 


ine again—— 


ened, vas 
speak to 
“THe 
Throckton 
that a young lady 1 


confounded brute!’ Rufus 
exclaimed. “Is it possible 

ly isn’t safe on our pub- 
this early in the evening? 
done about it! 
complaint to 


lic streets 
Something 
Do you wish to 
the police?” 
“I’d rather 


should be 
make a 


not, sir. Probably I'll 
never see him again,” Madam Madcap 
said. “I—lI’d better go now. And 
thank you for-—for = me into your 
rooms when I knocked. I suppose that 
of me, but i 


11 


it was very silly 
frightened.” 
“You did rig! 


home is up the 


was badly 
here. Your 
Throck- 


it to run in 


street °” asked 


ton. 
“T’m going to take the street car, 
sir.” 


“That fellow may be hanging around 
yet. I'll walk with you as far as the 
car ine." 

“Oh; F cot 
= lik 


Idn’t think of bothering 
e that!’ ~she protested. 

‘No t trouble at all,” 

Ie led the way down the wide stairs 
and into the street. Madam Madcap, 
still pag ey to be a frightened 
clung to the arm of Throckton, 
the well- on wn and bache- 
lor, reputed to be almost unapproach- 
able and to detest all women. They 


walked slow et until the 





Throckton said. 


ee 
girl, 


Rufus 


eccentric 


ly down the stre 


car line was reached. 

“Pil wait with you until your car 
comes along, young lady,’ Rufus 
Throckton said. “And, if ever you set 
eyes on the fellow again, if he bothers 
you the slightest or attempts to speak 
to you, notify the police at once and 


have him arrested. I know that you 
I 


would dislike the publicity, but men 
of that sort should be put behind the 
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bars where they cannot annoy young 
women.” 
“T am taking this car,” 


Madam Mad- 


cap said. ‘And thank you—very 
much.” 

She smiled and held out her hand. 
Rufus Throckton took it, lifted his hat, 


and then 
Madam Madcap contin- 
smile as she rode downtown. 

She changed to the 
neyed southward, left the tube, and 
walked down the street. Once more she 
slipped into the alley and into the pas- 
sage through the little door, and put 
on her mask again. Then she hurried 
to the parlor. The professor was there, 
alone. 


1 her board the bar, 
away. 


watche 
4 ae | 
turned 
ued to 


subway, jour- 


she asked. 
never miss a meal, my dear 
Madcap,” he said. 


hasn’t been around the prison 


All the boys in?” 


“They 
Madam 
“Slade 


room? 


“I took 
%’”) 


care to see that he did not 
go there. 
“Very well,’ she replied. ‘I 
to see Marget here—alone. Find him 
and send him to without the oth- 
ers knowing if you can.” 
hurried away, and 
Marget entered the parlor. He 
had been hanging around the house ail 


want 
me, 


The protessor 
I 


soon 


afternoon, hoping for a word alone 

with Madam Madcap, and this sum- 

mons brought some measure of hope 
his heart. 


He imagined a thousand reasons for 
the intery ntleman Joe Mar- 
aroused. He sat 
down at one end of the table and looked 
at her expectantly. 


“Close the hall 


iew. Ge 


get’s curiosity was 


door,” she ordered. 
Marget closed the door and then sat 
down again He felt ill at first, 
for he seemed to sense the superiority 
of the masked w side of 
the table. As for Madam Madcap, she 
was noticing his thin, white cheeks, 
narrow and shifting eyes, 


at ease 


oman at the 


his 
the look of 
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meanness in his countenance that he 
could not efface even by a smile. 

“Marget,” Madam Madcap said, “it 
is no more than natural that, when there 
are several men together, one or two 
may be superior to the others. As I 
have intimated, I have more than one 
iron in the fire at the same time. [I am 
working to get results as speedily as 
possible, and I am judging you men 
rapidly.” 

Marget smiled at her; he took her 
words to mean that he was ahead of 
the others in some regard. 

“Could you alone—that is, 
without the other boys?” Madam Mad- 
cap asked. 

low do you mean?” 

“Work with just me?” 

“I’ve never worked with a moll, 
Marget said, “but I guess that I could 
work with you, all right. We’d ought 
to be able to pull off some good and 
profitable stunts.” 

“Well, I have one planned now, Mar- 
get,” she said. “You'll have to do the 
work, but the plans will 
beforehand and perfect. 
to do it?” 

Marget grinned at her. 

“T’m on!” he said. 

Madam Madcap drew her chair a 
fraction of a foot nearer to the one he 
occupied, giving an exhibition of cau- 
tion, and when she spoke, she lowered 
her voice a trifle as if afraid somebody 
in the hall might overhear. 

“Do you know the National 
ments?” she asked. 

“I’ve passed the building and know 
that a lot of bachelors live there. Had 
my eye on it once, but never worked 
the game.” 

“That is the building in which we 
interested,” Madam Madcap told 

“One of the wealthy bachelors 


Rufus 


work 


1] ”? 





be completed 
Do you want 


Apart- 


are 
him. 


is named Throckton. He is 


about fifty and very eccentric—I sup- 
pose most people would call him a 
He is worth all kinds of money. 


freak. 
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Marget, this job is so easy and profit- 
able that it sounds too good to be true,” 

“Maybe it is at that,” Marget said, 

“J am not in the habit of making 
mistakes! You keep quiet and listen 
to me. I have all the information we 
need. TI even know where the articles 
of furniture are placed in the rooms 
and all that.” 

“We’re to rob the apartment? Is that 
24 999 

“Yes.” 

“J don’t know about that,” Marget 
said. “That kind of man never has 
much in his apartment except some old 
books and pictures and maybe a hun- 
dred or so in bills. If they go out for 
a little time, they write a check at some 
hotel and have it cashed. The apart- 
ment-house game is a pretty stiff one, 
and the swag generally isn’t worth the 
chances.” 

“T know it; but this happens to be 
entirely different, Marget. Have you 
the idea that I do not know what I am 
doing? Do you suppose I’d_ bother 
about a thing like this if there wasn't 
a chance of making a big haul?” 

“Well, what’s the lay?” 

“Rufus Throckton has a big living 
room and library combined. I'll give 
you a map of it, so you'll know where 
every chair is placed. In one corner, 
It is an old one and 
Very little is 
few dol- 


there is a safe. 
unlocked. 


you might find a 


generally is 
kept in it- 
lars.” 
“Then what’s the use—— 
“Wait, please. There is also a desk 
in the room—a big desk that has four 
drawers, none of them locked. What 
would you say, Marget, if I told you 
that Rufus Throckton keeps in one of 
those unlocked drawers—keeps it there 
all the time—a string of matched pearls 
worth more than ten thousand dollars?” 
“TI’d say 


to believe such a thing, or 


” 


that either you were crazy 
else he is 
crazy to do it.” 

“Well, he does it, Marget—and be- 























catise he is crazy. I suppose you never 
heard much about Rufus Throckton?” 

“Well, we don’t belong to the same 
clubs,” Marget replied, grinning. 

“Years ago—when Rufus Throckton 
was about twenty-five—he fell in love 
with a certain society girl,” Madam 
Madcap went on. “She was very beau- 
tiful, f y agreed to marry 
Throckton, most people said because of 
his wealth and not because she loved 
him. He was crazy about her, Mar- 
get. He bought that string of pearls 
for a wedding gift, thinking how they 
would look against her pretty throat.” 

“Simp!” Gentleman Joe Marget com- 
mented. 

“And the night before the marriage, 
she ran away with the man she really 
loved, married him, and went to an- 
other section of the country to live,” 
Madam Madcap continued. “It almost 
killed Rufus Throckton. He went on 
a trip around the world, trying to for- 
get, but he couldn’t; and he always re- 
mained a bachelor. He was crazy about 
that string of pearls. He keeps them 
near him all the time.” 

“Simp !” 

“Marget, he keeps them now in an 
unlocked drawer of his desk. His valet 
is an honest man, and nobody else is 
supposed to know that the pear!s are 
there. They are in the lower, left-hand 
drawer, in a long case. Every night, it 
is said, Rufus Throckton takes them 
out and looks at them and dreams of 
seeing them against the throat of the 
woman who jilted him.” 

“Why, the poor fool!’ Marget ex- 
claimed. ‘He ought to have them 
swiped !” 

“That is the information I have, Mar- 
get, and I know that it is correct. Here 
is a sketch that shows how the rooms 
are arranged, His apartment is on the 
second floor, front, west side of the 
building. Right here is a little balcony. 
At night it is absolutely dark, for the 
street lights do not touch it, and if 


and finally 
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there is a moon, the building adjoining 
cuts off all light from the little court.” 

“I never did like second-story work,” 
Marget said. 

“Well, I'll let the other boys in on it if 
you insist, Marget,’” Madam Madcap 
said. “But that will mean cutting the 
profits into bits instead of dividing 
You could get the pearls, Mar- 
get, and also what is in the safe. Ran- 
sack the desk, too, and maybe you'll 
find something.” 

“Well, I don’t see the sense of let- 
ting the whole gang in on it,” Marget 
decided. 

“Then you'll do it?” 

“Sure. I suppose we'll have to turn 
the trick late at night when everybody 


” 


them. 


is asleep. 

“Marget! What has become of your 
brains? That is exactly what an ordi- 
nary burglar would do. The men who 
live in that building are leaving and 
entering at all hours of the night. The 
place never is altogether quiet. Some 
of them sit around their rooms and 
smoke and read until the small hours 
of the morning. Others are young fel- 
lows who like the bright lights and gen- 
erally come home with the milkman.” 

“Well, then——’” 

“It must be done early in the eve- 
ning, between eight and nine o’clock,” 
she said. 

“T can’t see that the chances would 
be any better then,” Marget replied. 
“Hasn’t Throckton a valet?” 

“He has, but you needn’t worry about 
the servant. I'll attend to that part of 
the work. All you have to do is to 
be ready to rob the safe and get those 
pearls from the desk when I give the 
word. T’ll know when Throckton dines 
out and when the valet is gone, too.” 

“How can we figure that?” 

“ll know, Marget; we'll not have to 
guess at it. I’m pretty sure that it’ll 
be to-morrow night. Now that you are 
going to work alone with me, there is 


1: 
h 


another thing. If disaster ever comes, 
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Marget, if you ever are nabbed, just 
sit tight and say nothing. A lawyer 
will be sent to you, and you'll enter a 
plea of not guilty and get admitted to 
bail. In a couple of weeks, after things 
have quieted down, bail will be sup- 
plied. Then you can simply beat it— 
jump bail, understand? I take care of 
my people.” 

“Well, that’s a decent arrangement.” 

“T meant to tell the other boys that, 
too. The man who is caught, and who 
sits still and says nothing, will be well 
cared for. Not a word of the Throck- 
ton business to any of the others, Mar- 
get. This is just between ourselves. If 
you do this work right, there'll be some 
more special assignments—with big 
profits. That’s all—you’d better go 
back to the other boys.” 

Gentleman Joe Marget left the room 
at her command. He was greatly 
pleased with himself; he felt that he 
had made a favorable impression on 
the mysterious Madam Madcap, and his 
chest swelled with pride. Marget had 
visions of a conquest, of being second 
in command and lording it over Shifty 
Slade, Red Riley, and especially the 
professor. 

Alone in the parlor, Madam Madcap 
shrugged her shoulders in disgust and 
clenched her hands until the knuckles 
showed white. Gentleman Joe Mar- 
get might have wondered at it, had he 
seen, 





CHAPTER XIX. 
CAUGHT UNMASKED. 


HE fact that Madam Madcap had 
given them money so soon after 

the robbery of the Darcan residence, 
pleased Slade, Wilger, Marget, Red 
Riley, and even the professor. It im- 
pressed them with the certainty that the 
masked woman was a businesslike per- 
son and took care of her friends. It 
gave them confidence in her and they 
looked forward to dividing a handsome 
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amount when Madam Madcap nego- 
tiated the sale of the pearls and the 
plate. 

As for Professor Salwick, he put the 
money in his wallet carefully and re- 
joiced. He had received the first fruits 
of crime. In addition, he had expe- 
rienced excitement. He had _ aided 
Madam Madcap to escape. He was a 
fugitive from justice. The professor 
felt really important for the first time 
in his life and wondered why men spent 
their years in such vain pursuits as the 
tutoring of ungrateful youngsters. 

“T think,” said Slade to Wilger and 
Marget, “that we'll just lay low for a 
time and watch. We might as well 
get our hands on what coin we can be- 
fore we make a break and part with 
this Madam Madcap. It’s up to us to 
make her think we're all right, and 
maybe she’ll trust us more. She might 
let us look behind that mask, for in- 
stance. If I can do that once, she won’t 
have the edge on me. I can identify 
her then, if she tries to hand me over.” 

Marget smiled, but said nothing. He 
was bursting with the secret that he 
was to work with Madam Madcap 
alone, but he knew better than to tell 
it in Slade’s presence. 

“But there’s one thing I’d like to 
know,” Slade continued. “I want to 
know what’s in that room they keep 
locked all the time. Red Riley knows, 
and so does the professor. They carry 
grub in there, and Riley dresses like a 
prison guard and the professor like a 
convict whenever they go in.” 

“Maybe we’ll find that out in time,” 
Marget suggested. 

Slade said nothing further, but the 
matter worried him. He already had 
decided to soive the mystery for him- 
self the first time he saw an opportu- 
nity. He made an attempt to start a 
card game, hoping to win the money 
the other two had received. 

The following morning, they were 
told by Madam Madcap that there 





























would be nothing for them to do that 
day or evening. They left the house 
and scattered, going to their usual re- 
sorts and dropping mysterious hints to 
those of their kind regarding a rich 


haul. The professor took a constitu- 
tional and then returned, having de- 
cided to spend the remainder of the 
day reading. Red Riley forgot his 


criminal life long enough to go to a 
movie with a pal. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
Madam Madcap slipped into the nar- 
row passage and went through it to 
the alley door. She removed her mask, 
put on a hat, unlocked the door, and 
went out. Within a few minutes, she 
was several blocks away and safe. 

Once more she entered the subway 
and took a train for uptown. She 
journeyed to Grand Central Station, 
and went into one of the public tele- 
phone booths. The number she called 
was that of police headquarters, and 
she asked for a captain of detectives 
who was an acknowledged leader in his 
line. 

“Please pay close attention, captain, 
she said. “I shall tell you this once 
and not repeat it and shall refuse to 
answer any questions.” 

“What is it? Who is this? 

“My name does not matter at pres- 
ent. Pay attention!” Madam Madcap 
said. “You caught William Duncan a 
few months ago, didn’t you?” 

“Yes; and he got twenty-five years. 

“And you always suspected that 
Duncan was the head of a band of 
clever criminals, didn’t you?” 

“We certainly thought so 
think so yet.’ 

“You are right,” Madam Madcap de- 
clared. “You may even think you know 
some of the old gang. They caused you 
a lot of trouble, didn’t they? You used 
to get pretty angry because you couldn’t 
catch them, didn’t you?) You wouldn’t 
have caught Duncan himself except by 
accident; it wasn’t your skill.” 


” 


” 


” 


and 


we 
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“Well, what about it?” the captain 
asked. 

“Would you like to get your hands 
on the members of the old Duncan 
gang, catch them where they would 
surely be convicted ?” 

“Certainly !” 

“Very well, captain! I don’t like the 
Duncan gang either. In fact, some of 
them are planning to double cross me 
this instant. I’m not saying who I am, 
but you may suspect that I’m a crook 
myself; and I’m the sort that knows 
what to do when I help people out and 
they turn against me.” 

“I understand. But what have you 
to tell mer” 

“I’m going to turn the old Duncan 
gang over to you captain—one at a 
time. ‘There is no special reason just 
now, except that I wish to do it. You 
can have the first man to-night. Know 
Rufus Throckton and where he lives?” 

“Yes.” 

“Know Gentleman Joe Marget ?” 

“T certainly do.” 

“He is one of the old Duncan gang, 
but you haven’t a thing on him and you 
know it. You can get something on 


him to-night. At half past eight 
o’clock, Marget is going to ransack 
Rufus Throckton’s apartment. He'll 


enter from the little balcony that is in 
the dark. Throckton will be to dinner, 
and his valet will be lured away. Isn’t 
that all it is necessary for me to tell 
you?” 

hanks,” the captain said. “Maybe 
it’s a joke, but I’ll investigate it. Who 
are you?” 

“T told you that I’d answer no ques- 
tions,” she said. “If you do your work 
well to-night, maybe I’ll do you another 
favor in a day or two.” 

Madam Madeap hung up the re- 
ceiver and walked from the booth. She 
was smiling when she caught a down- 
town express. She gained the alley, 
opened the door, hung up her hat, put 
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en her mask again, and went on into 
the house. 

Marget finally had decided to go out 
for a time, but he had returned, and 
Madam Madcap called him to the par- 
lor. 

“Tt is to be to-night,” she said. 

“Everything is fixed?” 

“Yes.” 

“How about the valet?” 

“T have said that everything is fixed,” 
Madam Madcap replied. “It will have 
to be between eight-thirty and nine, to 
be safe. You will leave here any time 
after seven, and meet me at the side of 
the dark court between the apartment 
house and the building to the west. Do 
not attempt anything until I arrive.” 

“You'll be spotted if you go around 
that neighborhood at that hour wear- 
ing a mask,” Marget said. 

“Do you think that I am an utter 
fool?” Madam Madcap demanded. “It 
would be better for you to consider 
your own end of the affair and allow 
me to attend to mine. Be there about 
eight twenty-five, and do not fail.” 

“T’ll not fail, not with that string of 
pearls in sight,” said Marget and re- 
turned to the lounging room. 

About seven o’clock he slipped away 
from the others and left the house. 
Madam Madcap was going through the 
narrow passage at the same moment. 
She wore a long cloak that had an in- 
side pocket in which she carried her 
mask. Sambo was waiting at the curb 
with the limousine, and Madam Mad- 
cap hurried into it. Sambo knew where 
to drive and what to do; he had re- 
ceived his orders an hour before. 

It was fifteen minutes after eight 
o’clock when Madam Madcap left the 
limousine two blocks from the apart- 
ment house. She walked rapidly down 
the street, carrying her cloak over her 
arm. She passed the end of the court 
and saw that it was in darkness, that 
the Throckton apartment also was in 


‘darkness, and that a man could climb 


the balcony without light from the cor- 
ner arc striking him. There was no- 
body in the little court. 

At the corner, Madam Madcap 
turned to watch. At twenty-five min- 
utes after eight, she saw Gentleman 
Joe Marget dart across the street and 
dodge into the court. She turned and 
walked toward it. 

Until she reached the spot of dark- 
ness, Madarn Madcap carried the cloak 
on her arm. Sure that she was not 
observed, she slipped into it quickly, 
took out the mask and adjusted it, and 
darted into the court. A hiss came 
to her out of the night. Gentleman Joe 
Marget stepped to her side. 

“Everything is all right,’ she whis- 
pered. “Be quick about it—and don’t 
fail to get the pearls. I'll whistle if 
Throckton or his valet enter the build- 
ing.” 

Marget slipped away without a word. 
She strained her eyes in an effort to 
watch him; presently she saw his dark 
form against the nearest window of 
the Throckton suite. 

She imagined what the captain of de- 
tectives had done—gone to the Throck- 
ton suite and secluded himself with 
the valet, and perhaps Rufus Throck- 
ton, ready to spring out at the proper 
time and take Marget prisoner. If 
he had not, if neither Throckton nor 
the valet was there, Gentleman Joe 
would return with the intelligence that 
he had not been able to find the pearls, 
and she would have to say that Throck- 
ton probably had taken them from his 
desk. 

It was a dangerous game she was 
playing, too. If Marget was captured, 
would he say that Madam Madcap was 
waiting below? She did not think so 
—she had told him to “sit tight” if dis- 
aster came, that bail would be furnished 
and that he would be given a chance 
to escape. Still, she ran a risk. 

















She crouched against the wall in the 
darkness, looking up at the balcony 
now and then, listening, glancing fre- 
quently at the street. 

Gentleman Joe Marget had expe- 
rienced no trouble in getting to the bal- 
cony; nor was there any difficulty in 
opening the window. He raised it cau- 
tiously, listened for a moment, and then 
slipped into the room. Again he lis- 
tened and heard no sound. 

Marget had a black silk handker- 
chief knotted around his neck, and now 
he pulled it up over his chin so that 
it formed a mask. He took an electric 
torch from his pocket and flashed it. 
By its light, he located the desk and 
the safe behind the Japanese screen. 

He hurried across to the safe noise- 
lessly, turned the knob, and opened the 
door. Madam Madcap had said that 
it would not be locked, and it was not. 
Although Marget did not know it, the 
girl had recognized at a glance, while 
in the apartment, that it was a pseudo- 
safe, one for the protection of papers 
from fire only, and that the knob was 
not really a combination, but more of 
an ornament. 

Marget knelt before the safe and 
pulled out what looked to be a strong- 
box. From this he took a bundle of 
papers and examined them rapidly, 
tossing them aside with a muttered im- 


precation. They were of no value to 

him. 
He flashed the torch into the safe 
le 


again and reached for another bundle 
of papers. There came a soft click, 
and the room was ff 
Gentleman Joe sprang to his feet, a 
snarl upon his lips, his right hand dart- 
ing to his hip pocket. 

“Don’t do it!” a calm voice advised. 


Marget’s vision cleared and centered. 


1 oa a 
ooded with light. 


Before him was a captain of detectives 
he knew by sight. The captain held 
an automatic with its muzzle directed 
toward Marget’s breast. 

“Got you right!’ the 


captain said. 
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“Gentleman Joe Marget, eh? I’ve been 
wanting to get you for a long time.” 

Marget gulped—then acted. He 
dived for the open window. A shot 
rang out, a bullet whistled past his head 
and buried itself in the wall. He cow- 
ered in a corner, the fight gone out of 
him. 

“T’ll quit!” he screeched. 
You’ve got me!” 

Down in the da-k court, Madam 
Madcap heard the shot and Marget’s 
cry of surrender. She smiled behind 
her mask, and then started walking to- 
ward the street. This might be dan- 
gerous territory now, she knew. It 
was good policy to get away as quickly 
as possible. 

Marget was in the hands of an offi- 
cer of the law, caught red-handed, as 
good as on his way to prison to serve 
a long term. The captain of detec- 
tives had acted on her tip. Madam 
Madcap had broken the first rule of 
the underworld. She had betrayed into 
the hands of the police a criminal with 
whom she was associated. She was 
no better than a stool pigeon! 

Ten feet from the edge of the walk, 
she stopped suddenly. <A taxicab had 
darted down the street and was turn- 
ing. Just as Madam Madcap was re- 
moving her long cloak, the glare of the 
machine’s headlights fell full upon her. 

On the other side of the street, a 
pedestrian happened to be looking in 
her direction. He saw her removing 
the cloak, saw that she wore a mask. 
He stopped, gasping in surprise. As the 
headlights turned, he saw her remove 
the mask and slip it into the pocket of 
her cloak and step out on the walk. 

Madam Madcap thinking of 
nothing but the chauffeur of the taxi- 
cab. [Lvidently he had not seen her, 
for he drove rapidly down the street. 
And so Madam Madcap walked quickly 
toward the where Sambo 
waited with the limousine. The man 
who had seen her masked, and who 


“T’ll quit! 


was 


corner, 
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also had looked sharply at her face 
after the mask was removed, followed 
her, gaining rapidly. 

She reached the corner, to find that 


nized it, and recognized Sambo stand- 
ing at the edge of the walk. He almost 
allowed a cry of delight to escape him 
at this good fortune, but he choked the 


cry back, and darted forward. 
“Pardon me, Madam Madcap!” 
She turned at his words—turned to 
face Detective Lionel Waldron. 


Sambo had been obliged to move the 
limousine along the curb to the mid- 
dle of the block. The man who fol- 
lowed saw the limousine, too, recog- 


To be concluded in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, October 14th. Do not forget that the magazine is published 
every week, and that you will not have long to wait for 
another installment of this serial. 
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HIS FATE DISCOVERED AFTER FIFTY-SEVEN YEARS 


THAT disappearances that puzzle communities for years may finally be solved 

in a way no one expects is demonstrated by the recent finding of the body 
of Jean la Rue. Fifty-seven years ago, during the Indian uprising in Minnesota, 
La Rue became alarmed on hearing shots fired by approaching soldiers sent to 
protect the settlers. He fled from the farmhouse where he was employed, and 
took refuge in a hollow white oak tree. Afterward he was unable to get out 
of his hiding place. All dwellers in the surrounding countryside had fled before 
the fictitious Indian invaders, so there was no one to hear his calls for help. 

The unfortunate man knew the fate that awaited him, for in a worn and yel- 
lowed diary, under date of August 29, 1862, he wrote: 

Cannot get out. Surely must die. If ever found, send me and all my money to my 
mother, Madame Suzanne la Rue, near Tarascon, in the province of Bouches du Rhone, 
France. ; 

When farm hands cut down the white oak not long ago La Rue’s mummified 


body was discovered wedged in the hollow trunk of the tree. 





JAILERS THREATEN STRIKE 
SERIOUS situation may arise in New York if the keepers and matrons in 
the Tombs and the other city prisons carry out their threat of going on 
strike. They ask for higher wages, declaring that they cannot live on their 
present salaries, which range from nine hundred and sixty dollars to fourteen 
hundred and forty dollars a year, and they want five hundred dollars added to 


their income by the city, beginning January I, 1920. 

It is hoped that some arrangement satisfactory to the taxpayers and to the 
jail employees can be made, for the condition that would ensue if dangerous 
prisoners were left unguarded causes great apprehension among law-abiding 
residents of the metropolis. 




















ROM the moment I had my 
two honest gray eyes on Clara 
Pryor I just adored her. 
Excuse my speaking of my 
eyes like that, but you see everybody 
described them that way, and, though 
I knew my eyes were no more honest 
than those of the average young Amer- 
ican girl, yet I rather liked the phrase 
and did my best to live up to it. 

It was at college that I first met 
Clara, and through the whole four years 
we were chums. 

And now a year had passed since 
we were graduated, and, though I 
hadn’t seen her in all that time, we were 
about to meet again at a house party 
down at her uncle’s country home in 
Winchester. I had no idea what other 
guests were to be there, but I was so 
crazy to see Clara again that I didn’t 
care. 

Still, there would probably be some 
one worth dressing for; so I packed 
my pink mull and my flower sunbon- 
net, but all the time my thoughts were 
with Clara, rather than the possibility 
of masculine admirers. 

Well, the first day or two after I 
reached Winchester, Clara and I both 
talked to each other at once and we 
both talked all the time. There 
so much to say that it seemed as if 
we would never get talked out. We 
roomed together, and of course we 
talked all night. Then by day we took 


was 
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long walks or drives, and it wasn’t 
until Guy Hilton came that either of 
us cared to associate with any one but 
out two selves. And then a lot of 
people came, and of course we had to 
be smiling and sociable with them all, 
and I was glad I had brought my pink 
mull and my flower sunbonnet. 

3ut really Clara is the one I’m going 
to tell you about, so I must stick to my 
subject. 

Clara is a girl who always has some 
definite purpose. These are so various, 
and come and go so rapidly, that in 
any one else they would be called fads. 
But Clara isn’t that sort. With her they 
are serious matters, and the funny part 
is that every new one she takes up she 
is sure it’s to be her life work. I 
should think she’d learn after awhile, 
but she doesn’t. 

At this particular time, down in Win- 
chester, she told me that she had con- 
cluded to be a detective. 

This almost shocked me, for I like 
to read detective stories myself, and 
have always thought I'd like to meet a 
real detective—a refined, gentlemanly 
I’m very sure I’d 
rather see than be one. 

But Clara felt different about it. She 
said that that she 
had wonderful detective talent; and she 
thought, too, that a woman was better 
fitted for the work than a man. She 
said a woman’s perceptions are more 


one, J mean—but 


she was convinced 
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delicate and her sense of deduction more 
acute. 

Then she went on to talk about vital 
and incidental evidence, and the appar- 
ently trained 


observation, until, as she was glibl 


supernatural powers of 


gabbling of the mistake of seoiariaiag 
from insufficient data, I turned my hon- 
est gray eyes full upon her and said: 

“Clara have you been 
reading?” : 

She Took ed a little crestfallen at first, 
and then she smiled, and owned up that 
for the past two weeks she had just 
crammed Sherlock Holmes, Anna Kath- 
erine Green’s Poe’s tales, “The 
Moonstone,” 
and Boisgobey’s books in paper covers. 

“Have you ever detected anything 
really?” I demanded. 

“No,” said Clara, “but then, you see, 
it’s only about two weeks that I’ve 
known I had these peculiar powers, and 
there’s been no occasion. But my op- 
portunity will come.” 

She spoke in a tone of confi 
her straight nose somehow had an air 
of Sherlockian inscrutability—if you 
know what I mean—and so I was 
greatly impressed. 

“I’m sure it will,’ I res 
ily; for so great is my admiration for 
Clara that I can’t help believing ; every- 
thing that she believes. ‘I’m positive 
you will be a celebrated detective, and 
I know exactly what I shall be. [ll 
be your Doctor Watson and write your 
memoirs.” 

“Do,” cried Clara; “and you must 
always go with me on my secret mis- 





Diseseue 
rryor, Whe 


stories, 
and a lot of Gaboriau’s 


lance a+ 
fi ie€nce, and 


ponded heart- 


I dedu e 


sions, and lll tell you how 
my inferences.” 

{ wasn’t qui 
hers was technically correct as to dic- 
tion, but that was Clara’s part of the 
affair, not mine. 
isfied to play the part of the admiring 
snubbed \Vatson. Not 


I was more than 


though often 


that Clara had ever snubbed me, but 
I could see 


at once that as a successful 


detective she would be obliged to do so, 
and, indeed, was quite ready to begin, 
When Clara had a definite purpose, 
she always acted the principal part with 
i. fine attention to detail. 
It may seem strange that an 
tunity for detective work occurr sd the 


very next day, but if it hadn 


oppor- 


’t this story 


{ 


Teles : ~9 +4 
Wwouidn t have been written, so you se 


c 


it wasn’t so much of coincidence after 
all. It would only pave been another 
story about another episode, for mur- 
ders or burglaries are bound to occur, 
if a de 
waits long enough 

Well, that very evening we were all 
in the library after dinner. Guy Hilton 
had asked. me to walk on the veranda 
1 I had said I would; but 

that’s Clara’s uncle 
was showing off some of 


tective with a definite purpose 


with him, an 
Mr. Nicholsc 
and our host 
and common _ politeness 
forced Guy and me to wait until he had 


his curios, 


finished haranguing about them. 

I had no interest in the carved ivories, 
and nei- 
gees but Clara loved 
them. She knew their histories almost 
Uncle Albert did and 
was never tired of learning about them, 


looking at them, and even fingering the 


and tear bi ttles, and scarabs, 


94 nS 11 Limaoc 
rusty-looking old things. 


Coffee was served in the library, and 
I remember it was just as I took my 


( 
cup, that Parsons offered me, that Mr. 
Nicholson held up the Buddha and be 
tell about it. 

It seems that that particular Buddha 
vas a very old bit of wonderfully 
carved jade and its value was enor- 


gan to 


from what I listened to of what 


licholson said, I gathered that 1t 





as really one of the m« ST remarkable 


curious in existence, and about as val- 
if solid diamond. 

I never shall be able to explain the 
strange sensation that suddenly came 
to me as the owner of the jade Buddha 


was discoursing on its marvels. 

















I wasn’t looking at the speaker or 
the curios; indeed, I was so impatient 
for the talk to be over that both my 
attention and my honest gray eyes were 
wandering all over the room. 

And all at once I became aware that 
every blessed soul in that room was in- 
tensely interested in that jade thing. 

I mean especially so. 

" Clara, of course, was devouring it 
with her eyes. But so were Mr. and 
Mrs. Upham, a staid, elderly couple 
who had arrived at the house the day 
before. So also was Janet Lee, a lovely 
girl who was trying to cut me out with 
Mr. Hilton, but who, so far, had not 
succeeded. 

Two or three young men were pres- 
ent, and the 
on the idol. 

Even Miss Barrington, who scorned 
anything that was not made in Amer- 
ica, seemed hypnotized. 

But I concluded all this must have 
been my imagination, for that night, 
after Clara and I had our 
room, I asked her if her detective in- 
stincts were aroused by the scene. And 
she said no, it hadn’t occurred to her 
—but she wished to goodness somebody 
would steal the Buddha, so she could 
detect the thief. 


gaze of each was riveted 


gone to 


I thought quite seriously of stealing it 
myself, so as to give Clara the chance 
she wanted. But I decided that such 
a course would interfere with my rdéle 
of Doctor Watson, so I the 
idea. 

Well, if I’ve told my story properly, 
you won't be much surprised to learn 
that, when Clara and I came down to 
breakfast the next morning, Mr. Nich- 
olson informed us that the Buddha was 


gave up 


gone. He didn’t say it was stolen; he 
just said it was missing from his cab- 
inet, and he didn’t know where it was. 

My honest gray eyes sought Clara’s, 
and hers were just dancing with de- 


light. 
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Her opportunity had come! 

Right after breakfast we walked 
down by the brook to talk it over. 

“T shan’t tell uncle what I’m do- 
said Clara, “for I know he’d only 
laugh at me. So I shall let him take 
whatever steps he chooses to recover 
the Buddha, and meantime I shall go 
systematically to work and find out 
who took it.” 

She looked so capable and Aeter- 
muned that I adored her more than ever. 
J felt so proud to be a Watson to her. 

In order to play my part exactly 
right, I had up in Sir Conan 
Doyle’s works myself. And I knew that 
now was my time to sit still and listen 
to Clara’s plans, which, of course, she 
would only hint vaguely to me; and 
perhaps occasionally I must throw in 
a word of appreciation. 

“First, I must consider the charac- 
ters of the Clara began. 
“Janet Lee, now, is sweet and pretty 
in her effects, but I know that her real 
self is sly and deceitful.” 

“Good gracious!” I exclaimed, quite 
forgetting my part; “you don’t think 
some of Mr. Nicholson’s guests stole 
his Buddha!” 

“T don’t think it; I know it,” said 
Clara, and her correct coldness of tone 
brought me back to a realizing sense of 
my position. “I have possessed myself 
of the facts, and I find that the library 
windows were all fastened on the in- 
side, and the house securely locked. No 
one could have entered from outside.” 

“But the servants,” I ventured, again 
forgetting that I was not supposed to 
suggest. 

‘They are all old and trusted ones,” 
said Clara, Parsons. He is 
new, but he was weil recommended, and 


ing,” 


read 


guests, 


“except 


uncle has no reason to suspect him.” 
“Now, it seems to me,” I went on, 

eagerly, “Parsons is just the one to sus- 

He is an all-round man. 


pect. such 


He is butler, house servant, valet, and 
Oh, 


soft footed. Clara, he’s just the 





euesiA 
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one to suspect. Do let’s suspect him! 
At first, anyway.” 

Clara gave me a pitying glance and 
then resumed her far-away look. 

It was efficacious, and I said no more 
about Parsons, but I couldn’t help 
thinking he was ideal for a criminal. 

“Miss Barrington,’ Clara went on, 
“seems like an honest lady; and yet 
she is fond of valuable trinkets and 
may have been overwhelmingly at- 
tracted.” 

“Miss Barrington!” I exclaimed. 
“She wouldn’t accept as a gift anything 
of foreign manufacture.” 

“That may be merely a clever pose; 
and besides, jade Buddhas are not 
manufactured.” 

I was getting used to being snubbed, 
and took it with a fine imitation of 
Watsonian meekness. 

“The Uphams,” Clara proceeded, 
“are staid old people—apparently—but 
you never can tell. Mr. Hilton- ; 

At this I flared up. 

“If you’re going to suspect Mr. Hil- 
ton,” I said, “you can get somebody 
else to write your memoirs. I won't!” 

“Mr. Hilton,” Clara went on, as if I 
had not spoken, “looks so frank and 
honest that I seem to deduce a mask of 
candor, hiding——” 

“You're an idiot, instead of a de- 
tective!” I interrupted, and then I 
walked away to find out for myself 
what Mr. Hilton’s candid mask hid. 

A few hours later I found Clara 
alone on the veranda, and I asked her 
how she was progressing. 

Her ill-natured remark about Mr. 
Hilton had ceased to annoy me, for I 
had discovered for myself that that 
gentleman’s mask of candor hid a frank, 
ingenuous nature. 

“T haven’t yet formed a definite con- 
clusion,” she said in a low tone. “But 
I have proved Sherlock Holmes’s state- 
ment that no one can go into a room 
and come out again without leaving evi- 
dence of having been there. I have 


, 








examined the library thoroughly, and 
1 found Miss Barrington’s handker- 
chief, Mrs. Upham’s gloves, Mr. Hil- 
ton’s magazine, and several men’s cigar 
ashes,”’ 

“Go on,” I said breathlessly, for ] 
fully expected she would deduce from 
these the wretch who had stolen the 
Buddha. 

“That’s all, 
say, I haven’t exactly discovered the 
thief, but these things may be valuable 


” she responded. ‘As J 


clews.” 

I was disappointed in Clara then, and 
I dare say I showed it. 

“They were probably left there yes- 
terday afternoon,” I said, “before the 
idol disappeared at all. Couldn't you 
find anything more vital as evidence?” 

Then Clara forgot her impassiveness, 
and exclaimed, almost angrily, “Per- 
haps you’d better go and search the li- 
brary yourself!” 

“All right, I will,” I answered, for I 
really thought I could find something 
better than handkerchiefs and gloves. 


But there wasn’t a thing that could 


be called a clew. I hunted everywhere. 
One of the maids had set the room in 
order; dusted it, and arranged the fur- 
niture and ornaments in their proper 
places. 

Somehow I couldn’t help wishing I 
could find something, if only to please 
Clara. 

I stood looking at the dark rich col- 
ors of the Persian rug, when a stray 
sunbeam came in at the window and 
made something glitter right at my feet. 

I picked it up, hoping it might be a 
diamond. But it wasn’t. It was a 
ke of glass, round and marked 


tiny fla 
e concentric curves, like a 
How shall I ex- 


with litt 
miniature clamshell. 
press its size? Well 


big as the iris of a person’s eye—not a 


, it was about as 
dilated iris, but a normal one. 
Wrapping a bit of glass carefully in 
my handkerchief, I flew back to Clara 
and whispered to her to come with me 











up to our own room. There, behind 
a locked door, I triumphantly showed 
her the clew I had found, and waited 
for her expressions of delight. 

But she only said, “What is it?’ and 
looked rather blank. 

“Why, Clara,” I cried, “don’t you 
see what it is? It’s a chip from some- 
body’s eyeglasses! And, of course, 
whoever stole the Buddha last nigh 
dropped his glasses and this bit broke 
off.” 

“Of course,” agreed Clara. “That’s 
what I have already thought out. I 
just wanted to see if it also occurred to 
you. Give me the chip, Ethel. 

I gave it to her, glad to be of that 
much assistance to her in her great 
work. 

“Now,” she said, “we've only to dis- 
cover who is wearing a chipped eye- 


glass to know who is the criminal.” 
‘Yes,” said I, ‘unless they have 
bought a new pair or owned other 


glasses.” 


“Of course I meant unless that,” said 
Clara calmly. 

Well, if you'll believe me, Mr. Up- 
ham came to luncheon wearing a pair 
of eyeglasses with a little place chipped 
out at one side! They were rimless 
glasses, and the defect, being on the 
edge, didn’t at all interfere with their 


I almost fainted, for I re- 
about 


usefulness. 
membered what Clara had said 
the staid old gentleman. 

He did indeed seem to have an hon- 
est face, but I felt sure I detected 
criminal signs in the wrinkles round. his 
nose. 

After luncheon Clara went bravely 
up to him and asked him to walk round 
the sundial with herself and me. The 
walk around the sundial was a favor- 
ite constitutional with everybody. Mr. 
Upham looked a littie surprised, 
politely said yes, and we started off. 

Clara was polite, too; she always is. 
But I could see she meant to show no 
mercy. And, indeed, why should she? 


1 1 
but ne 
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Well, she began a little abruptly, I 
thought, by saying: 
“Mr. Upham, if you will return the 
jade Buddha to my uncle, [ will prom- 
ise not to tell him who took it.” 

“Bless my soul, child! What do 
you mean?’ exclaimed the old man, 
stopping right where he was and turn- 
ing red in the face 

“T mean,” went on Clara firmly, “that 
I know you took my uncle’s jade idol, 
and I’m telling you that if you'll re- 


‘turn it I won’t have you arrested, for 


I don’t want any publicity or excite- 
ment about it.” 

Instead of looking alarmed, Mr. 
ham seemed amused, and he said, 

funny little smile: 

“Thank you very much for your kind 
consideration, but suppose I deny that I 
took the jade image?” 

‘Then,’ and here came Clara’s mo- 
ment of triumph, “T should tell you that 
I have positive proof of your guilt.” 

It may have been the tragic tone 
of Clara’s declaration, or it may have 
been the throes of a guilty conscience, 


Up- 


with 


but anyhow Mr. Upham turned fairly 
white, as he said: 

“Indeed, miss! And what is your 
positive proof?” 

In the stillest silence I ever heard, 


Clara unfolded a little pink paper and 
showed the tiny por of glass. 
“That,” she said, impressively, “was 


picked up from the library floor. It 
precisely matches the flaw in the edge 
of your eyeglass. Is further proof 
needed ?” 

Of course, not being a born detective, 
I may have misunderstood the expres- 
sion on Mr. Upham’s face, but it 
had all he could do to 
bursting into laughter. 
“Let us 


seemed to me 
from 
match °”’ 


keep 
“Does it he asked. 
try.” 
But after he had taken off his glasses 
to make the test, he couldn’t see at all. 
Just then Mr. Nicholson came walk- 


ing toward us. 
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“Hallo, Albert,’ said Mr. Upham; 
“lend me your glasses a minute, will 
you?” 

Mr. Nicholson did so, and Mr. Up- 
ham put them on and gravely exam- 
ined his own pair, matching Clara’s 
bit of glass to the flaw in the edge. 

“Fits exactly!” he declared. “Now 
put on your own glasses, Albert, and 
look at this.” 

Mr. Nicholson did as requested, and 
agreed that the chip must have been 
broken from that very place. 

“Now,” said Mr. Upham, “I say 
nothing in my own defense, but, for 
the further assistance of this young lady 
in her laudable work, I wish to state 
that I lent these particular glasses to 
our host, Mr. Nicholson, last evening, 
he having mislaid his own. When I 
retired, I left Mr. Nicholson still in the 
library, reading, with these particular 
glasses on his nose.’ 

This gave a new turn: to affairs, 
which, if logically followed up, would 
seem to prove Mr. Nicholson the thief 
of his own Buddha. 

But Clara had no notion of accusing 
her own uncle or of letting him know 
of her efforts in his behalf; so, as 
Mr. Upham walked away—and I am 
sure he did so to hide his laughter— 
she merely asked Mr. Nicholson if he 
were the last one in the library the night 
before. 

“How do I know?” he replied. He 
was an irascible sort of man. “TI sat 
there, reading, until about eleven. Yes, 
I had Upham’s glasses on. I had left 
mine upstairs, and we wear the same 
number. About eleven, I think it was, 
I went up to my room. I met Par- 
sons in the hall, and I gave him the 
glasses to take to Mr. Upham. I pre- 
sume he did so, for I saw that gentle- 
man had them on at breakfast this 
morning.” 

“Were they chipped when you were 
reading with them, uncle?’ asked 


Clara. 


“No, they were not. And I didn’t 
break them, either. Probably Parsons 
let them fall on the floor or stairs, as 
he took them to Mr. Upham.” 

Without waiting to make further 
explanations, Clara grasped my arm and 
fairly dragged me toward the house. 

“T told you so!” she said; “I knew it 
was Parsons all the time. He crept 
into the library and stole the thing after 
uncle gave him the glasses and before 
he took them to Mr. Upham. In the 
library he was probably startled by some 
noise, and dropped them on the hard- 
wood floor or the hearth, and the little 
chip of glass flew over on the rug.” 

I remembered distinctly that it was 
I who insisted on suspecting Parsons, 
but I wouldn’t have said so-to Clara. 

Together we went in search of Par- 
sons, and found that household treas- 
ure in the butler’s pantry. 

“Parsons,” said Clara, in -a gentle 
tone, “if you will give me the little 
stone idol, I will see to it that you are 
leniently dealt with.” 

“Miss?” said Parsons, looking at us 
both with a sort of deferential won- 
der. 

“T say,” repeated Clara, “if you will 
give me the little stone idol—the jade 
Buddha x 

“Why, it’s been stole, miss. Haven't 
you heard about it?” 

“Parsons,” exclaimed Clara, thor- 
oughly exasperated at his imbecile ex- 
pression, “don’t attempt to deceive me! 
You were in the library last night after 
my uncle retired.” 

“No, miss. Excuse me, miss, but Mr. 
Nicholson put out the library lights 
He came upstairs just as I 


“ 





himself. 

was passing through the hall, and he 
gave me a pair -of eyeglasses, miss, 
which he said I was to take to Mr. Up- 
ham’s room.” 

“Parsons,” and Clara’s gaze would 
have forced the truth from Ananias, 
“did you go at once to Mr. Upham’s 
room with those glasses?” 

















“Why, no, miss. You see, it was this 
way. I met young Mr. Hilton a min- 
ute after, and he asked me to get him 
some hot water. He was in a hurry, 
and he said if I’d go for it at once 
he’d hand the glasses to Mr. Upham 
for me. So I gave the glasses to Mr. 
Hilton, miss, and I went to the kitchen 
for the hot water.” 

“That will do, Parsons,” said Clara. 
“It is just as I thought.” And with an 
air of entire success, she stalked away, 
and I meekly followed. 
she declared, turning on 
en we reached our own 
room, “it was 4 Hilton, after all!” 

“Nothing of the sort!” I exclaimed 
angrily. “And for pity’s sake don’t 
go and tell him he’s a thief. Let me 
cross-examine him.” 

I was so afraid Clara would be rude 
to my friend that I forgot my incon- 
spicuous role and forged ahead. 


‘ 


You see, 
me tragically wh 
Mr. 
1 
h 


‘ 


Leaving Clara, I flew down to the 
veranda, where I knew Guy Hilton sat, 
smoking, and said to him: 

“Mr. Hilton, as a personal favor, will 
you tell me to whom you gave Mr. Up- 
ham’s eyeglasses, last night, after you 
took them from Parsons?” 

“Certainly,” he said, just as casually 
as if I had asked ‘him to tell me the 
time of day. “I saw one of the house- 
maids just outside Mr. Upham’s door, 
and I asked her to hand the glasses to 
Mr. Upham.” 

“Thank you,” I said, and ran away. 

I told Clara that her suspicions had 
to be moved again, and she said that 
quite fitted into her theory. Indeed, 
she had deduced it already. 

Well, then we suspected Norah, of 
course, and we went for her. 

It was getting to be an exciting game 
now. Suspicion shifted so rapidly that 
it kept us on the jump. 

As Clara said she had surmised, 
Norah informed us that she handed the 
glasses, herself, to Mrs. Upham directly 
after Mr. Hilton had asked her to do so. 
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I felt a little diffident about accusing 
Mrs. Upham of being a thief and a 
robber, but Clara was inexorable. 

She marched straight to the lady, and 
I thought she was going to tell her that 
if she’d give up the stolen goods we 
wouldn’t arrest her. 

But Clara didn’t do that this time; 
she said: “Mrs. Upham, pardon me if 
I am indiscreet, but will you tell me 
eyeglasses that 
room last 


what you did with the 
Norah brought to your 
night?” 

Mrs. Upham smiled pleasantly—you 
Clara is very pretty—and said: 
inly, my dear. I laid them on 
‘hiffonnier in my husband’s dress- 


know 






room. 
Were they chipped or broken at that 
time?” 

“No, I know they were not, for, as 
they seemed a trifle cloudy, I cleaned 


them myself, as I often do. They were 
in perfect condition. Why do you 
ask? 

“Oh, nothing,” said Clara; and she 


seized my arm and hurried me away. 

“Tt was Mr. Upham, after all!” she 
whispered, and her face grew pale with 
excitement. “Late at. night he put on 
his glasses, went down to the library, 
stole the Buddha. In the dim room 
his glasses fell off, or were somehow 
knocked off, and the chip flew on the 
floor.” 

Well, the strange part is, that’s the 
exact truth. Mr. Upham, it seems, was 
a monomaniac on the subject of jade, 
and he did go down to the library, 
just as Clara and take the 
Buddha. He owned up to it finally, but 
he told Mr. Nicholson he didn’t intend 
to keep it. He said he wanted to study 
it by himself. But, if that was so, why 
didn’t he borrow it openly? 

So, you see, Clara was a real detec- 
tive, after all, and that tiny piece of 
glass was the clew to a strange adven- 
ture, which I am proud to be the one 
to record. 


and 


said, 


Bie a o> ba SSeS OF ok 
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OLLARD half turned from 

the door of the safe, and ex- 

tinguished his electric torch. 

He strained his ears to catch 
a repetition of the sound he was sure 
that he had heard. And again it came, 
soft yet sibilant—one word, his own 
first name. 

“Bill!” 

Pollard moved swiftly away from the 
safe and over to the mouth of the 
office ventilating shaft. That shaft had 
been very convenient. Bill Pollard, do- 
ing his work in the office above, could 
have his old pal, Sam Howell, on 
guard three below, where he 
could watch the night watchman, the 
elevators, the stairway. And a whis- 
pered word up the ventilating shaft 
would carry as well as a shout, give 
secret warning where any other method 
might bring disaster to them both. 

“Bill? the word came again. 

Pollard was across the office and at 
the mouth of the shaft now. He 
stretched himself so that his face was 
opposite it. 

“Yes?” he whispered in reply. 

“They’re on us, Bill—the elevator’s 
down, stairs guarded, and men outside. 
Watchman must have given an alarm, 
or else we’ve touched off some hidden 
signal.” 

“Take care of yourself!’ Bill Pol- 
lard commanded, 

He meant that Sam Howell was to 
make his own get-away, and leave Pol- 


floors 





lard to do the same. Pollard darted 
away from the ventilating shaft, 
silently, cautiously, listening for sounds 
in the hallway that would tell him of 
the near presence of his foes. At the 
safe again, he closed its door, made 
sure that all scattered papers were 
tossed into a convenient wastebasket, 
and stuffed into the pockets of his coat 
the packages of currency which he had 
removed from the strong box. 

He even stopped long enough to pick 
up his tools and put them in the special 
pockets in the lining of his coat, and 
he removed the thin rubber gloves with 
which his hands had been covered while 
he worked, folded them, and put them 
into the hip pocket of his trousers. His 
movements were swiit, yet exact. He 
betrayed no fear, no nervousness, yet 
all the time he was listening intently. 

Then Bill Pollard started for the 
door that opened into the outer office 
of the suite. He stopped long enough 
to put a chair back where it belonged; 
and, passing through the door, he closed 
it softly behind him. A quick glance 
at that inner office now would not reveal 
the fact that a burglar had been at 
work there, and so pursuit might be 
delayed for a time. 

Polland did not about Sam 
Howell. In the twenty years they had 
worked together, - Bill Pollard had 
learned that Howell could care for him- 
self in an emergency. Howell would 
make his escape from the building in 


worry 
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some manner and retreat to their ren- 
dezvous. It remained for Pollard to do 
as much for himself. 

He had half a dozen ways of escape 
planned. Bill Pollard never worked in 
a strange building until it had ceased 
to be strange—until he had learned it 
thoroughly and knew all the possible 
exits. 

In the outer office, he stopped again 
to listen, but could hear nothing. He 
began wondering whether Howell had 
made a mistake, whether he had been 
frightened unduly; but upon reflection 
he told himself that Sam Howell did 
not make mistakes of that sort. He 
was not the man to give an alarm unless 
it was necessary. 

Pollard crept to the hall door, listened 
again, and then turned the knob and 
opened the door a couple of inches. A 
night light was burning in the corri- 
dor,.and a glance showed Pollard that 
nobody was in sight, neither friend nor 
foe. He darted through the door and 
closed it after him, and hurried silently 
to the stairs beside the elevator well. 

It seemed that he could hear voices 
far below him, but he was not sure. He 
continued watching over the stairs, and 
after a time he saw a shadow two floors 
below, a shadow that seon resolved it- 
self into an officer in uniform, revolver 
held ready. Pollard guessed what that 
meant; they were searching the build- 
ing carefully from the ground floor, 
hoping to creep upon a criminal at 
work. That meant that they did not 
know the exact office where Pollard 
had been laboring. 

It was but a step to the window at 
the end of the corridor, and this win- 
dow opened upon a fire escape that ran 
to the alley below; it was one of Pol- 
lard’s contemplated methods of eseape. 
He darted to the window, which 
already was open leaned out, glanced 
down. There were officers in the alley. 


Escape that way was impossible. 
Pollard hurried back to the stairs and 


looked down again. There was more 
than one dark form now. And they had 
reached the floor below. It was time 
to be moving. Pollard knew that the 
police would overlook no possible hid- 
ing place. He would have to escape 
from the building to be safe. 

He had planned an excellent get- 
away from the roof, and now he de- 
termined to use it. He crouched on the 
stairs, so he could not be seen from 
below, and began climbing swiftly and 
silently. He had three stories to go, 
and then an iron ladderway to the roof, 
The trapdoor at the top of the ladder- 
way was unfastened and ready. It was 
a heavy trapdoor that could be bolted 
from the roof as well as from the in- 
side. Pollard knew that, once on the 
roof and that door fastened, he would 
have ample time for escape before his 
foes could force the door. 

On the next floor he stopped to peer 
down again. He heard a shout, the ex- 
plosion of a shot, officers crying to one 
another. Heavy, pounding _ steps 
sounded on the flight of stairs below 
him. Hoarse commands, and a fusil- 
lade of shots rang out. 

Pollard darted to the next floor. The 
pounding steps seemed to be gaining on 
him now. He whipped out his auto- 
matic and held it ready. He did not 
intend to be taken. He knew that he 
could escape if he reached the roof, 
and, once free, the police would have a 
difficult time fastening the crime upon 
him. Twenty years had taught Pol- 
lard many things concerning an alibi. 

He reached the next floor and turned 
to look again. Up the stairs after him 
plunged a form far ahead of the others. 
A bullet whistled past his head from 
far below, and he dodged back from 
the staircase. He raised his automatic 
—and dropped it again. 

He had almost fired at Sam Howell. 
Pollard guessed instantly that Howell 
had failed to escape as he intended. 
The officers had driven him up and 























up in the building, and finally had 
flushed him out of hiding. 

“Here!” Pollard cried. 

Sam Howell, gasping, 
was beside him. 

“They—blocked me!” 

“To the roof! Get the door shut and 
we're safe!” said Pollard, gripping the 
other by the arm. 

They fled on up the stairs. They 
had but one more flight now, and then 
the steel ladder; but their foes were but 
a flight behind. Pollard stopped long 
enough to empty his automatic toward 
the pursuing officers, and then he ran 


almost spent, 


on. 

They reached the upper floor, fled 
quickly along the hall, and came to the 
ladder. 

“Go ahead,” Howell commanded. 
You know the way.” 

Pollard already was on the steel lad- 
der, climbing as rapidly as_ possible. 
Howell was but a couple of rungs be- 
hind him. Now the on 
the top floor and charging along the 
hall, trying to keep close to the 
in the shadows. Howell fired at them. 

A fusillade came in reply. Bill Pol- 
lard gave a scream of pain as he came 
to the trapdoor. A drop of blood fell 
downward and splashed on Hovwell’s 
hand. 

Howell pressed up, against Pollard. 
He glanced upward and saw that Pol- 
lard was thrusting back the door. 
Howell fired at the officers below again, 
and again the fire was answered and 
bullets crashed into the ceiling about 
the top of the ladder. 

And then the door was open, 
Pollard sprawled out on the 
Howell was close behind him. Snarling 
in fear and hatred, he and 
threw the trapdoor into place, worked 
frantically to secure it with the heavy 
bolts. And then he stood back a couple 
of feet, his chest heaving. 

“Almost—got us,” 


“ 


officers 


were 


valls 


and 
roof. 


whirled 


he said. 
3ut Pol- 


He turned toward Pollard. 
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lard was not leading the way across 


the roof. Pollard was stretched almost 
at his feet, clutching at his breast, his 
breathing jabored. 

“Bill!” 

“They got me,” Poltard said, with a 
“Be on—your way!” 
“Hold to yourself, Bill, 


gasp. 


Howell or- 


dered. “It’s just the shock. You're 
all right——” 

oT, ’ ” 

No, they’ve got me, I say. 

“Tl help you——’” 

“No use! Listen, Sam. We’re— 


pals? 
“We sure are, Bill.” 


“You ‘know—about Sergeant Cal- 
houn?” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“Your sacred word, Sam! If you 


ever meet—Sergeant Calhoun—do all 
you can—for him.” 
“Sure, Bill! But you’re not goin’ to 


lie here and cash in. [’ll help you up; 
we can get away——’” 

“No use,” Pollard declared. “I’m 
goin’—fast! Make your own get- 


away—— 
“T won't leave you to the wolves, old 


pal. We've been together twenty 
years; met right after the Spanish 
War. If I have to, I'll stay and fight 
, 3) 

em—— 


You must go! You’ve 


got to take care of Bessie 


“Go, Sam! 





“ll stay and fight!” 

“Please, Sam. Last thing I'll ever 
ask. Take care of Bessie—and re- 
member about Sergeant Calhoun.” 

“T’1—T’1l_ do it, Bill!” 

“Better go now. They’re at the 


door!” 


“Old pal, I——” 


“No use, Sam! I know when I’ve 
got it. I been shot twice before. 
Through my back—and a lung! It’s— 


it’s beginnin’ to hurt, Sam. Red-hot 


needles eeieeaad 
“Bill!” 
““Remember—Sergeant 
Your—sacred promise 


Cathout? 
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“My sacred promise, old pal,” Sam 
Howell repeated, his eyes moist. “But 
I think ” 

“Use—air shaft ” Pollard said, 
gasping hard. He seemed to stiffen for 
an instant, and then to go limp. 

“Bill! Bill!’ Sam Howell cried. 

But Bill did not answer his call. 
Bill Pollard had gone “west.” 

Sam Howell sprang to his feet. The 
officers were pounding at the trapdoor 
with something, trying to batter loose 
the heavy bolts. Sam Howell looked 
down at the body of his friend again, 
and remembered Bessie, and Sergeant 
Calhoun. 

“T can’t do anything here, old pal,” 
he whispered. “But I’ll sure remember 
my promise. I'll remember about Cal- 
houn, and I’ll take care of Bessie.” 

Again he shook his fist toward the 
bolted door, and then brushed the back 
of one hand across his eyes in an in- 
effectual attempt to wipe away the 
moisture that trickled from them, and 
staggered toward the air shaft. With 
almost his last breath, Bill Pollard had 
pointed out the way of escape. 

Howell tore away the _ protecting 
screen from the mouth of the shaft and 
tossed it over the parapet to the roof 
of the building adjoining; and then he 
flashed his electric torch, and saw 
nothing but the square shaft disappear- 
ing into the darkness below. 

THe knew nothing at all about the 
shaft—he would have to trust to Bill 
Pollard. “Perhaps it was a safe way 
out—and perhaps his body would glide 
swiftly downward until it came to a 
turn, and there wedge, and Sam Howell 
would suffocate, die slowly and terribly 
where no man would think of locking 
for him. 

Once more he Bill 
Pollard’s body stretched on the roof, 
the moonlight playing across the fea- 
tures. He shook his fist toward the 








looked back at 


door again, and saw that the bolts were 
commencing to give beneath the blows 





Then he got into the 
air shaft feet first, hesitated a moment, 
and let himself go! 


of the police. 


Il. 


The air shaft was of such size that 
Howell could brace himself in it with 
his knees and his palms. Down he 
slipped, slowly at first; and then he 
seemed to lose the power to check his 
progress, and the speed of his descent 
The shaft was dusty, the 
air was stifling. The upward rush of 
air almost took his breath. His palms 
were blistered, the knees of his trousers 
were scorched, 

On he fell, through the pitch black- 
ness. Howell always had had a horror 
of suffocation, and it gripped him now, 
It seemed that the four walls of the 
shaft were closing in upon him, to 
smother him, crush him, exterminate 
him! 

He would have shrieked, except that 
he found it an impossibility. Some 
obstruction struck against his back and 
seemed to smash his spine. And then 
there came a crash, and he was still. 

For a moment, half conscious, he 
breathed heavily, not moving, fearing 
he had been caught in a trap. He was 
half sensible of the pain in his hands 
and knees. And then he staggered to 
his feet, and felt of the sides of his 
prison. Two feet in any direction, and 
his hand struck against a metal wall. 

Gasping with terror, Howell took out 
his electric torch, and found that by 
some miracle it had not been smashed. 
He flashed it, and the glare came back 
to him from metal. Then he fought to 
control his fear, and inspected his 
prison carefully. On one side was a 
little door. 

Lowell 


increased. 


gave a gasp of relief and 
snapped out the torch. He put his hand 
against the door and pressed, and it 
yielded. It swung open; the cool, 
fresh air rushed in. 

His fear was gone now; caution took 

















its place. He listened, and then opened 
the little door wider and looked out. 
He saw that the opening was to the 
roof of a little one-story building that 
adjoined the skyscraper, one of those 
eyesores so frequently found in cities, 
where an estate in litigation prevents 
improvements. 

The door scarcely gave him room 
enough. But he managed in time to 
get through, and to close the door after 
him. And then he crouched in the 
darkness next to the wall, getting his 
bearings, thinking of the horror on the 
roof, trying to force himself to forget 
it for the instant and think only of 
escape. 

For escape was the thing now. There 
was Bessie Pollard to consider, for in- 
stance. And there was a greater thing 
—venegeance for the death of his pal, 
with whom he had been associated for 
a score of years. 

Keeping to the shadows, he crept 
across the roof of the one-story build- 
ing until he reached the opposite side. 
There was danger in the alley, he knew, 
and perhaps in the street in front. The 
side street might not be guarded. 

Howell reached the side and peered 
over. Near him was a waterpipe that 
ran to within ten feet of the walk be- 
low. No pedestrian was in sight, no 
vehicle. Without hesitation, Howell 
let himself over the edge and started 
down the pipe. He came to the end, 
and dropped. He darted the 
street, and walked briskly away. 

Each instant he expected to hear 
some officer call to him to halt, but he 
escaped unseen. Six blocks away, he 
came to the avenue and a car line, and 
a night car was just coming along. 
Howell boarded it and went toward the 
other side of the city. 


across 


He could think now, for he felt safe 
He could think of Pol- 
lard stretched on the roof, of his dying 
He would have vengeance for 
He would ascertain who had 


from pursuit. 


words. 
his death. 
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fired the fatal shot, if possible, and the 
guilty man should not escape. And he 
would take care of Bessie, as Pollard 
had urged him; and, if he ever met 
Sergeant Calhoun, he would do all in 
the world he could for him, as he had 
given Pollard his sacred promise to 
do. 

Howell left the car and walked for a 
dozen blocks more. It was almost 
dawn when he came to the cheap 
lodging house that he called home. He 
hesitated a moment before the entrance. 

Bessie would be up and waiting, as 
she always was when Pollard and 
Howell went out to “turn a trick.” 
She would want to know what success 
they had encountered. Success! Sam 
Howell scarcely knew how to face her 
now, but he knew that it was something 
that had to be done. He went up the 
steps like a man with leaden shoes on 
his feet, opened the door, and slipped 
into the poorly lighted and evil-smelling 
hall. 

They lived on the third floor, and 
Howell went upstairs slowly. He was 
thinking of those other stairs up which 
he had raced with Bill Pollard so short 
a time before. He reached the floor, 
turned down the hall there, and went 
into his own room, which adjoined the 
suite Pollard rented for himself and 
Bessie. 

The door closed and locked, Howell 
struck a match and lighted the gas. He 
tossed hat and coat on the bed, stood 
with hands _ against breathing 
deeply. There came a soft knock on 
the communicating door. 

So Bessie had heard him come in. 
She would want to know how things 
had gone, and one could not put Bessie 
off. Sometimes he was the first home; 
and ofttimes Pollard had and 
whenever Howell was first Bessie de- 
manded information without waiting 
for Pollard. 

Howell sighed again, stepped across 
the room, and opened the door. Bessie 





hips, 


been; 
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stood just inside it, smiling up at him. 
Howell took another step, into her 
room, and the light struck fairly upon 
his face. Bessie read disaster there. 

“What—what has happened?’ she 
asked, with a sharp intake of her 
breath. 

Howell walked on into the room and 
sat down on the sofa, burying his face 
in his hands. The girl threw herself 
beside him, pulling at his arms, trying 
to see his face. 

“Tell me, Sam! 
trouble?” she begged. 
“TIt—it’s happened, Bessie, girl!” 

“You mean the cops got him?” 

Howell groaned. “It’s worse than 
that.” 

“But what—— 


What is the 


Sam, tell me!” 


“Hush, Bessie, not so loud! - Grief 
isn’t safe—with us.” 
“What do you mean? Has 


” 


uncle 

“It’s going to be a shock, girl, but 
you must stand it? We both have to 
stand it! They got him!” 

“And you couldn’t help?” 

“No. I tried to——” 

“Did they get him with the goods? 
Does it look bad?” 

“You don’t understand,” Howell said, 
putting an arm around her. “I said— 
it would be a shock.” 

“But if they didn’t get him——?” 

“Not that way, Bessie. Bill wasn’t 





caught. He’s—he’s gone, Bessie.” 
“Gone?” She looked at him va- 
cantly. 


“Can’t you understand, girl? They 
got us in the building, and we tried for 
the roof. And, while we were*on the 
ladder, they began firing at us = 

“You mean—you mean that uncle is 
—dead ?” 

“Te’s—he’s 

“On, Sam!” 

“Hush, Bessie! We can’t even grieve 
aloud, remember! Nobody must ever 
know. You'd be in danger——” 

She was sobbing against his shoulder, 





serl 999 
fos ° Oo 
gone, girl. 





Sam Howell held her in his arms, and 
looked over her head at the wall, 
unsecing. 

“Hush, girl, hush,” he said. 

“T—I can’t stand it, Sam!” 

‘“T guess we've got to stand it, girl, 
I—he talked to me before he died. We 
were on the roof, the trapdoor locked, 
and he had time. He asked me to look 
out for you, girl, and I’ll do that. And 
he told me, if ever I met Sergeant Cal- 
houn——” 

“Yes, he would remember that,” she 
said, 

Again she wept, and again Howell 
looked over her shoulder at the oppo- 
site wall. It was an old story about 
Sergeant Calhoun. Pollard had been a 
private in the Spanish War, and this 
Sergeant Calhoun had been of his com- 
pany. And that day on the slope of 
San Juan, Sergeant Calhoun, cut off 
with his squad, had stood over the 
wounded Bill Pollard and fought off 
the foe, though wounded himself, until 
help had come. And then he had 
bound up Pollard’s wound, which was 
serious, thereby saving his life, and 
then had toppled over himself. 

Pollard had come from the hospital 
to find that there was no trace of 
Sergeant Calhoun. He had been in a 
hospital himself, had been discharged 
and sent back to the States. And Bill 
Pollard always sought Sergeant Bert 
Calhoun, the big man who had saved 
his life at the risk of his own. He had 
wanted to pay the debt. 

“Tf ever I meet Calhoun I'll pay Bill's 
debt for him,” Howell said, now. “I 
gave him my sacred promise, girl. I 
gave it to him as he was dying in my 
arms. And there’s another promise 
that I’ve made to myself: If I find out 
the name of the man who shot Bill Pol- 
lard, that man is going to die. He’s 
an officer, I suppose, and had the right, 
but he’s going to die just the same!” 

“Yes,” she agreed; “yes!” 


“T was Bill’s pal for twenty years, 














We got together soon 
We’ve been 


Bessie, girl. 
after the Spanish War. 
lawbreakers, but we’ve been true men 


to.each other. And we hadn’t been 
working together more than five years, 
girl, when he came to me one day and 
said that his brother was dead, and 
had left.a girl ten years old. He took 
you, and he’s been like a father to 
you. And I promised him I’d look out 
for you. You're twenty-five, girl, and 
able to look out for yourself, but I'll 
take Bill’s place as long as you'll let 
me.” 

“T know it, Sam!” 

“T’m amost fifty. Id enough to be 
your father, girl, You can trust me?” 

“Of course, Sam!” 

“We'll just have to go on in the old 
way, but without Bill.” 

Again she wept against his shoulder, 
and he tried to comfort her. Sam 
Howell worshiped Bessie Pollard; she 
was like a daughter to him. He adored 
her for herself, and because she was 
the niece of Bill Pollard, his old pal. 
He’d guard her as well as he could! 

“What are we going to do?” she 
asked, after a time. “I suppose there'll 
be an inquest.” 

“Yes,” Howell said. 
learn who got him 

“And when can we get 
body ?” 

Howell bit his lip and looked away 
from her. 

“That’s the hard part, Bessie. 
can’t.” 


“And if. 1 can 


” 





the—the 


We 
A gasp escaped her. We can’t get 
uncle’s body?” 

“Can’t you see, girl? If you claim 
the body they will investigate you. 
And we can’t have that.” 

“But they needn’t 
knew,” she protested. “I can say that 
he was my uncle, and prove it. I can 
pretend that I thought he was a watch- 
man, and worked nights. Anything, 


Sam, anything to get the body and give 


know that I 
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uncle the right kind of a burial. Oh, 
it'd be awful, Sam, not to do that!” 

“T know, girl, but it’s dangerous! 
They might take you for investigation. 
They haven’t your mug or prints, but 
it’d be dangerous just the same.- And 
they’d investigate here. They’d inves- 
tigate me; a dozen people know the 
three of us were associated. They 
know that some other man was with 
Bill, and they’d land me quick!” 

“Oh, Sam!” 

“Tt isn’t that I care much; but if 
they did, I couldn’t take care of you. 
If I run away, and they come, it’ll 
look bad, and they'll suspect and 
trouble you. If I stay here, it’li be 
worse. It’s dangerous, girl, to step in 
and say that we know him.” 

“But I can’t stand it, Sam! 
so good to me.” 

“IT know, girl. We'll think it over. 
You'd better get to bed now, hadn’t 
you? Is there anything you want— 
anything that I can do?” 

“Nothing, Sam, thanks. TlIl—I’ll go 
to bed—and think. I can’t believe it 
yet.” 

“T’'ll not be asleep, girl. 
me if you want anything!” 

Howell kissed her, for the first time 
in his life, and went back to his own 
room. He closed the door - softly, 
turned out the gas, threw up the win- 
dow shade, and looked out over a tiny 
court and foul alley at the coming of 
the dawn. 

A sob clutched at his throat, and 
tears filled his eyes for an instant. And 


He was 


You call 


then he was a man again—a deter- 
mined, deadly, hatred-charged man 


with a purpose. His narrowed eyes 
looked into the face of the rising sun, 
his fists were clenched at his sides, his 
teeth ground together. 

“\Vhen I find the man who killed Bill 
Pollard,’ he promised himself again, 
“that man is going to die. Nothing in 
all the world can keep me from killing 
him !” 
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They lived in a house where few 
questions were asked as long as rent 
was paid in advance, and Bill Pollard 
had often been absent for days at a 
time; so his absence now was scarcely 
noticed, and not at all commented on. 

Sam Howell remained before the 
window that morning until the blazing 
day was at hand. Bessie had cried 
herself to exhaustion, and was sleeping. 
Howell scrawled a note saying that he 
was going out to learn what. he could, 
and left the place. 

He met casual acquaintances, he 
smiled as if nothing wrong had hap- 
pened, and he jested about ordinary 
things when he wanted to shriek his 
sorrow and hatred to the world; it was 
one of the penalties of his mode of 
life. As he had told Bessie early that 
morning, they could not even openly in- 
dulge in grief without running into 
danger. 

Howell got away from the district 
and purchased the morning newspapers, 
and then he went to a little park and 
sat down to read. Any man watching 
him would judge at once that he was 
a laborer out of work and consulting 
the want-ad columns. 

The later editions had the story, and 
once more Howell ground his teeth in 
rage. It appeared the newspaper edi- 
tors did not see anything of great im- 
portance in the violent passing of a true 
pal of a score of years. A few lines 
sufficed to say that a man, name un- 
known, had been detected in an attempt 
to rob an office safe, that the police 
had chased him through the building 
and to the roof, and that there he had 
been mortally wounded by a bullet. He 
had a companion, who had made good 
his escape. 

Howell could read between the lines. 
He knew that the police were looking 
for the “companion.” Bill Pollard had 


been carrying the loot, and it had been 
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recovered by the officers, of course, 
And Pollard always had been careful 
to have nothing on his person by which 
his identity could be established. The 
tools in the lining of his coat would 
stamp him the professional burglar, but 
there the police would run up against 
a wall, for no department headquarters 
had Bill Pollard’s photo or fingerprints, 

A man, name unknown, shot in the 
act of committing a crime—that was 
all. That was the official end of Wil- 
liam Pollard, who had fought his coun- 
try’s battles, who tenderly had reared a 
motherless and fatherless niece, who 
had stood by a pal for twenty years, 
who had sought for two decades to find 
a man and repay him for an act of 
bravery. 


Sam Howell, choking back a sob, 
folded the newspapers and put them 
into his coat pocket, for he knew that 


Bessie would want to read about it. He 
made his way to another part of the 
city, populated for the greater part by 
men and women of nefarious pursuits, 
Here information could be obtained, if 
a man knew where to look for it. 
Howell and Pollard had not been in 
the city long, yet they were known, and 
Howell knew where to ask questions. 

He entered a cheap resort and sat 
at a table far in the rear, smoking his 
pipe, waiting. Now and then a man 
glanced in his direction, but made no 
effort to speak to him. And, after a 
time, “Weasel” Burton entered. 

The Weasel was far from being the 
king of the underworld, or even a duke 
of the blood royal, yet he had his uses. 
He was not the court: jester, at least. 
He was a little man of uncertain age, 
with shifting eyes and furtive manner. 
And he had wisdom of a sort: his brain 
was a storehouse of facts concerning 
crime and criminals, officers and laws. 

The Weasel sat from 
Sam Howell and spoke from the corner 
of his mouth. 


down across 














“They got Pollard, did they?” 
“Yes,” 

“You were with him?” 

“Yes,” said Howell. “They plugged 
him while we were getting up the lad- 
der to the roof. I got the door locked, 
but Bill was done for. I got down an 
air shaft.” 

“Good! The bulls wondered how 
Pollard’s pal got away—blind as usual.” 

Weasel Burton waited. Howell 
spoke, finally. “And I’m after the man 
that plugged Bill Pollard.” 

“I supposed so. They held a rush 
inquest this morning. I can name the 
man.” 

“Half a dozen officers shot.” 

“T know that,” said Burton. “And, 
at the inquest, one of them told how, 
after the volley, he had deliberately 
picked off the man at the top of the 
ladder; said he knew he had plugged 


him. The coroner’s jury exonerated 
him, of course. They commended 
him.” 

“And who is he?” Howell asked, 


licking his lips. 

“Jim Kelly!’ Howell 
breath with a hiss. 

Burton continued: “We’ve had about 
enough of Kelly. You ain’t the only 
man that wants to square accounts with 
that dick.” 

“T'll be man enough!” 

“Why not let some of the rest of 
us in on it? Shootin’ Kelly in the back 
won't be bad enough. We’d ought to 
torture the fiend. He’s sent up a dozen 
good men,” 

“You leave Kelly to me,’ Howell 


drew in his 


You 
said. 
“It'd be safer if a lot of us were in 
on it. Kelly sent up my pal. And 
there’s Lefty Simms. He wants a crack 
at Jim Kelly. It was Kelly nabbed 
Lefty’s girl.” 
“Tl think Howell said. 


about it,” 


“What are they going to do with Bill?” 
“Unnamed grave in the poor lot, of 
course.” 
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Howell bowed his head again, 
Weasel Burton looked at him for a 
moment, and then got up. 

“Better lay low for a time and take 
it easy,” he advised. “Kelly knows 
Bill Pollard had a pal, of course. If 
he nabs you now, you won’t have any 
revenge, | reckon.” 

“T’ll be careful,” Howell said. 
thanks, Weasel. 
later.” 

He got up and swung through the 
front door and walked slowly down the 
street, passing men wha knew the story 
but forbore speaking to him, even to 
offer sympathy. This was a peculiar 
thing, and a delicate situation. It was 
well known that Pollard had worked 
for twenty years without being nabbed 
except on a charge of vagrancy. In 
that time he had done only six months 
in stir, and then only for not having 
visible means of support. And to be 
killed at the first sign of bad luck— 
that was misfortune indeed! 

Howell walked the streets for a 
couple of hours more, and then went 
toward home. He supposed that Bessie 
would be up by now, and waiting for 
him to bring news. He began thinking 
that perhaps it would be better if men 
other than him:elf were concerned in 
the death of Jim Kelly. It might prove 
safer, and Howell had to think of Bes- 
sie; he had promised the dying Bill Pol- 
lard to care for her. 

He came to the cheap lodging house 
and went slowly up to the third floor. 
Safe in his own room, he knocked on 
the communicating door, and received 
no answer. He knocked again, without 
result, and then opened the door and 
entered. 

B 





“And 
I'll see you about this 


Howell could tell 
by a glance at the closet that she had 
put on the little blue serge suit and 
the small black hat that she wore when 
she wished to appear inconspicuous. 
He searched the rooms for a note of 
some sort, but found nothing. 


essie Was gone, 
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Howell went into the kitchen and 
cooked eggs and bacon, made coffee, 
and devoured his breakfast. This 
finished, he sat down on the sofa, puff- 
ing at his pipe, thinking. 

So Kelly had done Bill Pollard to 
death, and had boasted of it at the 
coroner’s inquest, had he? There was 
no torture too bad for Detective Jim 


Kelly. Howell would wait until the 
danger period was at an end, wait and 
plan. And he- would have perfect 
plans. He would plan as he never had 


planned before. 

He would work with Weasel Burton 
and Lefty Simms, and together they 
would get Kelly. Face to face with 
Kelly they’d stand, and tell him why 
his day had come. And they would 
devise some cruel method for Kelly’s 
taking off—something that would strike 
terror to the hearts of officers of the 
law. 

Howell filled his pipe again, lighted 
it, smoked on, and thought. It was two 
hours later when Bessie returned. 

“TI—I just couldn’t stay here,” she 
said. ‘“‘I-went out and got the papers. 
And I took the money uncle and I had 
saved, and sent it to an undertaker with 
an unsigned note. I told him to claim 
the body of the burglar who had been 
shot, buy a lot in the cemetery, and 
give the body a good burial. And [ 
told him that, if he did not; he would 
suffer for it.” 

“That was dangerous, Bessie.” 

“T don’t think so, Sam; Who'll ever 
know I sent the money and the note? 
We can watch, and be sure that it is 
done. I couldn’t have uncle buried in 
any other way, Sam.” 

“I—I guess it'll be all right.” 

“There’s no danger, Sam. And we'd 
better move, I think, in a few days, for 
somebody around here might notice 
that uncle isn’t around any more.” 

“T’ll try to find the right kind of a 
place, Bessie.” 
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“Did you—find out 

“Yes.” 

“Who did it?” she demanded. 

“Detective Jim Kelly did it, Bessie, 
He admitted it at the coroner’s inquest, 
He boasted of it.” 

“Jim Kelly! Oh, how I hate him!” 

“And think how I hate him, girl! 
But we'll do for Jim Kelly. There are 
others who want to get him. Just for- 
get it now, girl. When the time comes, 
we'll handle Jim Kelly, and it'll be a 
lesson to all bulls, I guess!” 

Howell went forth the day following 
to seek new quarters. He was wise 
about it. He engaged a room for Bes- 
sie in a lodging house where the ma- 
jority of tenants were shopgirls, and 
he got a room for himself in another 
building across the street. They did 





not have any difficulty in moving; they 
had hand baggage and three small 


trunks, including the one that had be- 
longed to Bill Pollard, and they moved 
in taxicabs. : 

Settled in their new quarters, Bessie 
gave way to grief, and’: Sam Howell 
went out to gather information con- 
cerning the habits of Detective Jim 
Kelly. Three days later, Bessie tele- 
phoned the undertaker from a booth in 
a drug store. 

“T have carried out your wishes,” the 
undertaker said. “I expended every 
cent you sent me. purchased a nice 
lot, prepared the body properly, and 
placed it in a worthy casket. There 
was a service, and flowers.” 

“Tell me the location of the grave,” 
Bessie said. 

The undertaker told her, and ex- 
plained how it was marked. She could 
not miss it, he said, if she wished to 
visit it. 

She waited several days more, and 
then one afternoon she went from her 
room, purchased a bouquet, and rode 
on a surface car to the cemetery. She 
found the grave without much diffi- 
culty, and for a moment knelt there; 





























and then she put her bouquet upon the 
new mound and hurried away. 

Detective Jim Kelly followed at a 
distance. 

Kelly had been informed, of course, 
that an undertaker had claimed the 
body. He had interviewed the under- 
taker to no purpose. The undertaker 
explained how he had received the 
money, and showed Kelly the note that 
had accompanied it. 

Kelly guessed that either Pollard’s 
pal or one of his relatives had ordered 
the burial. And Jim Kelly never did 
things by halves. He had ended Bill 
Pollard’s nefarious existence, but he 
wanted to get the other man. 

And so Kelly began watching that 
new grave. He saw Bessie kneel beside 
it and put her bouquet upon it, and he 
shadowed her to her room. He made 
inquiries of the landlady, after threat- 
ening dire things if she mentioned his 
visit, but elicited no information except 
that the young woman had been there 
only a few days. 

And Jim Kelly continued to watch, 
from a distance. It happened that Sam 
Howell was out of the city for a few 
days, aiding another criminal in a bit 
of work, and so Kelly did not witness 
a meeting between Howell and Bessie. 
Bessie found that she had very little 


money left. For ten years she .had 
aided her uncle and Howell in their 
criminal pursuits. She was a_ peer 


among shoplifters, and she knew how 
to replenish her funds now. 

On a certain afternoon prior to Sam 
Howell’s return, she dressed in the blue 
suit and little black hat and left the 
house. Kelly took up the trail. Bessie 
Pollard made her way to one of the 
great department stores and purchased 
a few articles at different counters, 
articles that cost only nominal sums, 
and which a girl in her station of life 
would be expected to buy. 

And then she managed to get in a 
jam before a bargain counter, and 
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fought her way to the end of it. The 
bargain counter adjoined the jewelry 
department. As she intended, Bessie 
found herself rubbing elbows with a 
woman of wealth who was looking at 
some jewelry, intending to make a 
purchase. 

Bessie Pollard scarcely glanced at the 
woman. She half turned away and 
began examining some hosiery that the 
store was offering at a sacrifice. She 
waited until the woman beside her 
looked down the counter, until the 
saleswoman was’ taking another tray 
from a showcase. In that instant, Bes- 
sie’s hand darted forth, she acquired a 
bracelet and a necklace that could be 
marketed through a fence for a good 
sum, and slipped back into the crowd. 

Once more she fought her way 
through the throng in the aisle, and 
came to a cross aisle that led to the 


side entrance of the store. A hand 
touched her on the shoulder. 
“T want you, young woman. I saw 


you get that jewelry!” 

Bessie saw a shield, saw a ted, heavy 
face that held eyes that glittered ma- 
levolently. She realized that she was 
caught, for she had not had time to dis- 
pose of her loot properly. 

“Just come along to the office with 
me!” 

Kelly clutched her arm and urged her 
forward, picking up the store detective 
on the way. They went to the office, 
into the private office of the manager, 
where Kelly stated the facts. 

Then Bessie Pollard began to act, as 
she had acted before several times in 
her career. The tears flowed from her 
blue eyes, her body shook with sobs. 

“TI didn’t want to steal,” she said, 
“But I can’t get work, and I’ve got to 
live, pay rent, and eat : 

“T want to talk to this 
woman alone,” said Kelly, and 
others left the office. 

Bessie continued her sobbing. Kelly 
stood before her, a sneer on his lips, 





young 
the 


vim 
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“Just cut out the melodrama and 
listen to me,” Jim Kelly said. “That 
stuff may get by sometimes, but not at 
present.” 

“I—I was hungry—— 

“Bunk! You’ve got your room rent 
paid in advance, and you have plenty to 
eat. I know a few things about you, 
young woman, and I want to know 
more. Come through with some infor- 
mation, and you may get off easy for 
this little trick.’ 

“T—I don’t know what you mean!” 

“Don’t you?” Kelly asked. “Tell me 
who you are, for instance. And tell 
me, what is the dead burglar to you— 
the one who had such a good funeral ?” 

Bessie glanced up, terrified. 

“That calls for a little attention on 
your part, does it?” Kelly said. “I 
watched you at the grave, saw you leave 
flowers there. In that grave is the body 
of an unknown burglar. He had a pal 
with him when he was shot. You seem 
to know all about it.” 

“T—] don’t know anything 

“Bunk! Who was that burglar?” 
Kelly demanded. “What was he to 
you? Was he your father? And who 
was his pal? Who was the man who 
rented your present toom for you? 
Answer a few of those!” 

“T—I haven’t anything to say, 
said, stammering. 

“No? You'd better talk, 
woman. You'll get five years for shop- 
lifting if you don’t talk, and maybe 
more.” 

Bessie shuddered. She imagined 
what a term in prison would mean to 
her. But she couldn’t betray Sam 
Howell. She would as soon have 
betrayed her uncle, had he been alive. 

“Talk!” Kelly commanded, again. 

“T have nothing to say.” 

“Very well. We'll take a little ride 


” 


” 





she 


young 


to jail, then. Maybe you will talk after 

you’ve spent a night in a cell.’ 
Detective Jim Kelly telephoned head- 

quarters, and then grasped her by the 


arm and took her down to the street, 
Half an hour later she had given an 
assumed naiue to the desk sergeant, had 
been searched by a matron, and was 
sitting in a cell, her face buried in her 
hands, weeping. 

And Sam Howell, having returned 
from his trip outside the city, was 
searching for her—frightened, frantic, 
fearing the worst. 


IV. 

t was Weasel Burton who gave him 
the news. ’ 

“Kelly nicked her in a department 
store where she’d pinched some 
jewelry,” the Weasel said. “I got it 
straight from a friend that has a friend 
in headquarters. Kelly watched Pol- 
lard’s grave, and it seems he saw the 
girl there and followed her home. Good 
thing you were out of town. He said 
he’d make it light for her if she’d tell 
who you were. He wants to catch Bill 
Pollard’s pal.” 

“Then I'll go down and tell him my- 
self,” Howell declared. 

‘Don’t play the fool,” Burton warned 
him. ‘Think it’d make any difference 
with Jim Kelly? He’d have you then, 
and he’d be just as hard on the girl. 
Probably he’d show that she belonged 
to a gang of crooks, and get her a 
heavier sentence.” 

“But I can’t stand aside and let ’em 
send her up!” 

“You stand aside, and you've got 
Kelly up in the air,’ Burton told him. 
“And she’s a smooth girl. She'll go 
into court and turn on the weeps and 
say she stole to keep from starvin’. 
That always goes with a jury. And 
Kelly will tell about the grave and the 
unknown pal of Lill Pollard; but he 
won't be able to produce the pal, and 
the story will sound thin. She'll be 
acquitted,” 

“I've got to help her. 


Bill . 


I promised 



























“Well, it wouldn’t be helpin’ her to 
go down there and hand yourself over. 
You’d botl»s get railroaded to the pen 
then, and she’d probably get out before 
you; and you wouldn’t be here to give 
her a hand. Stand fast, ofd-timer, and 
she’ll either be acquitted or get a short 
term in jail. And you can go ahead 
with your plans of gettin’ Jim Kelly, 
and be on hand to help the girl.” 

That appeared to be the sensible 
thing to do, and Sam Howell decided to 


do it. But things did not turn out as he 
anticipated. In the first place, Bessie, 


fearful of betraying Howell, went into 
court and entered an immediate plea 
of guilty. The judge heard Detective 
Jim Kelly’s story, and gave her three 
years. 

Howell heard of it that night, and 
almost turned madman, It was too late 
to do anything now. Bessie Pollard 
had been taken to prison to begin her 
term. [Gut Kelly remained! 

How Howell hated Jim Kelly! His 
face turned white when the man’s name 
was mentioned. He clenched his fists 
and gritted his teeth when he thought 
of the detective. Jim Kelly, who had 
murdered Bill Pollard, and had sent 
Bessie to prison for three years! 


There came a night when Howell. 


met Weasel Burton and Lefty Simms. 
They were to decide on the fate of 
Kelly. They had gathered certain in- 
formation, and their plans were made. 
They parted before dawn, each exult- 
ing in his heart. Word was flashed 
through underworld that a gang 
was out to get Kelly, to do for him, 
to remove him menace 


to crooks. 


the 
forever as a 


It was four o’clock the following 
afternoon when Jim Kelly, at head- 
quarters, was called to the telephone. 

“That you, Kelly?” a voice asked. 

It was Sam Howell speaking, and 
he was imitating the voice of a stool 
pigeon who worked for Kelly. He had 


7 
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studied the stool pigeon, and the voice, 
well. 

“Yes,” said Kelly. 

“T’ve got a line on the dead burglar’s 
pal. He was mixed up with that skirt 
you sent up the river.” 

“Good work!” 

‘“He’s plannin’ another trick, and I 
think he’s plannin’ to get you.” 

“He is, is he?’ queried Kelly. 

“T can tell you how and where to nab 
him, if you can gather two or three 
more men and pe 

“T’ll gather nobody! [ll handle him 
myself. Just give me your information, 
and never mind about the advice. Steer 
me right, and I'll see that you get a 
nice little present.” 

“Know that big warehouse below 
Pier Number Ten?” asked Howell, in 
the voice of the stool pigeon. 

“Te.” 

“This bird and some of his friends 
meet under the warehouse. There is 
a hole in the foundation on the river 
side, and they’re mighty comfortable 
under there. To-night he'll be there 
about nine o'clock, to meet another 
crook; they’re plannin’ somethin’. I'll 
meet you at the northwest corner of 
the warehouse at nine. Better bring 
a man or two with you.” 

““T’'ll be there at nine—and I won't 
need any help,” Kelly replied. 

Sam Howell smiled grimly as he 
hung up the telephone receiver. 

“He fell for it,’ he told Burton. 
“He'll be there at nine, and he'll come 
alone.” 

“We can’t slip up on this,” the 
Weasel said. “It’s curtains for us if 
we make a break.” 

“There'll be no break,” Howell said. 
“We can get him into the shack easy, 
and into the back room. And you re- 
member that I’m handling this. You 
and Lefty Simms can get in your little 
abuse, but I’ve got the biggest griev- 
ance. I’m thinking of Bill Pollard and 
Bessie!” 
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At nine o’clock that night Detective 
Jim Kelly, one hand gripping the butt 
of an automatic pistol carried in a coat 
pocket, slipped through the darkness to 
the corner of the big, vacant ware- 
house. When he reached the building, 
he stopped, listened, heard nothing save 
the lapping of the river waves against 
the near-by pier. 

He glanced at the illuminated dial 
of his watch, and saw that he had ar- 
rived exactly on the hour. The stool 
pigeon, he supposed, would appear in a 
minute or so, when he was sure that 
the coast was clear. Leaning against 
the building, Kelly chewed at an un- 
lighted cigar and thought of the glory 





he would get at headquarters if he 
brought in, alone, the dead burglar’s 
S ’ 3 > 


pal. 

A soft hiss came to him out of the 
darkness. Kelly turned toward it and 
answered. ‘There was a swish in the 
air behind him, and before he could 
dodge or turn again there came a crash 
against the back of his head, and he 
toppled forward. 

Sam Howell and Lefty Simms caught 
the detective’s falling body and eased 
it to the ground. 

“T gave him a good one. He'll be 
asleep for some time,’ Howell said. 
*Let’s be going.” 

They carried the unconscious man 
to the edge of the river, where the 
Weasel was waiting with a rowboat. 
They put Jim Kelly into the bottom 
of the craft, Simms seized the second 
pair of oars, and the boat was rowed 
swiftly down the river with the current 
while Sam Howell sat at the prisoner’s 
head, his revolver held ready. 

In time the craft swung toward the 
opposite shore and grated on the beach. 
Jim Kelly, still unconscious, was lifted 
out and carried through the darkness to 
a fisherman’s shack. The shack had 
two rooms, and good windows with 
curtains drawn tightly, and strong 
doors. 


Candles were lighted, Detective Jim 
Kelly was propped up in an old chair 
and lashed there, and gagged. And then 
the Weasel dashed water into his face 
until his eyes fluttered and he groaned 
and returned to consciousness, 

Kelly blinked his eyes at the candle 
on a box beside him. His vision 
cleared, and he looked around. He saw 
the three men before him, sneering at 
him, their faces expressive of deep 
hatred. Kelly knew the Weasel and 
Lefty Simms. But he did not know the 
third man. 

“My name’s Howell,” this third man 
said. “Sam Howell! I’m not afraid 
to tell it, you see. The dead burglar 
was named Bill Pollard, and I was his 
pal for twenty years. You killed him, 
Kelly, and bragged about being a good 


1en you caught his niece 


shot. And tl 
mourning at his grave, shadowed her, 
arrested her, sent her up the river. 
I’ve got those things to settle with you, 
Jim Kells iE 
“l’ve got a few things of my own,” 
the Weasel said. He strode forward 
and struck the defenseless Kelly in the 
face. 

“We've got you here, Kelly,” Howell 
continued. ‘We've brought you here 
to do for you. Understand? You've 
made your last arrest, caught your last 
woman, killed your last man! You're 
about done, Kelly! You're going to 
know what torture is. And then we're 
going to pile kindling around you and 
drench it with oil. And we’re going to 
fire this shack. Do you understand 
now ?” 

Kelly glared at him, and_ then 
bobbed his head. 

“Take off that gag and let the hound 
talk,” Howell ordered. “I can’t trust 

to touch him, I'd kill him: at 
uick !—and I want to know that 





he suffered.” 

The Weasel removed the gag, and 
Jim Kelly stretched his jaws. 

“So your name’s Howell, and you 
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were Pollard’s pal, eh?” he said. And 
you've brought me here to kill me y 

“Just that, Kelly!” 

“No hope, I suppose?” 

“None! We're in a shack on the 
little island below town. Nobody fol- 


lowed us here, and nobody will come to 
We've planned this thing 


interfere. 
well.” 

“Killing me for 
you?” 

“Because we hate you,” Howell said. 
“You have done more than your duty. 
You’ve said a thousand times that you 
hate crooks. You’ve called us dogs, 
and every chance you get you use a 
shooting iron, even when it isn’t neces- 
sary. You're an officer, but you’re a 
fiend as well. And your time has come! 
You'll burn to death here in this shack, 
and everybody will wonder where 
Detective Kelly has gone.” 

Kelly looked Howell straight in the 
eyes. He looked at Lefty Simms and 
at the Weasel. 

“You may kill me, but you'll go to 
the chair for it,’ he said. 

“No chance. We'll turn up with the 
finest kinds of alibis. There are a hun- 
dred ready to help us, if we bump you 
off. And, if I did go to the chair, it’d 
be worth it to know that you’d gone 
out in a worse way. This isn’t play, 
Kelly. You’re within a few minutes 
of death!” 

Kelly realized it. His face turned 
white, and then flushed, as momentary 
fear, and then shame for it, were de- 
picted in his countenance. He tried his 
bonds, and found that they held—while 
the three stood before him and sneered. 

“Well, I 
Kelly said. 
with it.” 

“We'll 
him. 

“If you’d just use a 


me—— 


doing my duty, are 


suppose you’ve got me,” 


“But you'll never get away 
told 


risk all th: Howell 


revolver on 
“Too easy,’ Howell declared. 
burn !” 


7l* Ds 


Kelly looked at all of them in turn. 
He saw only hatred ; no mercy, no com- 
passion, no pity. He knew the sort of 
men he faced; and he realized that Sam 
Howell was dominated by a great 
hatred, a hatred that would stoop to 
anything. 

“I’ve got one fgvor to ask,” Kelly 
said. 
een liberal grantin’ 
reminded him, 


“You haven't 
em.” the Weasel 
sternly. 

“This isn’t so much for me, boys. 
But I’ve got an old mother; she’s over 
seventy. And I’d hate to pass out with- 
out a word to her.” 

“Tryin’ to tip off somethin’, are 
you?” 

“No. I just want to write a note to 
my old mother, and I want one of you 
to promise to mail it for me. I—I just 
want to tell her good-by. I’m her only 
son, and I’ve never married. I’d hate 
to go on the long journey without 
telling her good-by.” 

“You may be a fiend, but you’re a 
man, too,” Howell said. “We'll let you 
write the note, and I’ll swear to mail 
it myself. And while you’re writin’ it, 
we'll stand ready. If you make a 
break, we'll shoot, but not to kill, 
Kelly. We'll just bring you down, and 
you'll burn the same!” 

“T’ll not make a break,” Kelly said. 

The Weasel unbound one of Kelly’s 
arms, and took from the detective’s 
pocket a notebook and a pencil. 

“Write on a sheet of that, and hand 
it to me,” Howell directed. “And don’t 
write anything about where you are, or 
anything you know we’ll not let pass.” 


“Y’m on the square about this,” Kelly 


said 


The We 


and Ikelh rote. 


ield the notebook steady, 
then he 
seemed to be thinking. 
itly he signed what he had writ- 
ighed, sat back, handed the note 
Howell. When Kelly’s hand 


NOW and 


ten, 


to Sam 
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was bound behind the chair again, 
Howell read the note: 

Dear MotHer: Some foes of mine have 
me, and they have decided to take my life. 
We often have talked over such a possi- 
bility, and so I do not want you to grieve 
too much. Just remember that J] did my 
duty. I always was a fighter. Remember 
how, when the Spanish War came, and you 
wouldn't Iet me go because I wasn’t of 
age? And how I ran away and enlisted 
under the name of Bert Calhoun, and came 
home a sergeant? 

It is a proper end, mother, and I'm not 
afraid to go. Pray for me, but don’t grieve. 
I'll be waiting for you. Jin. 

Howell felt a shock as he read the 
note. He glared wildly at Kelly, 
looked at the others, showed the note 
to them. And then he wet his lips and 
spoke. 

“Go into the other room, boys, and 
leave me alone with this skunk! Ch, 
don’t be afraid, I'll not kill him. We'll 
follow the program. But I want to 
say a few words to him, just to let them 
sink in.”’ 

They went into the other 
Howell was going to torture Jim Kelly, 
they supposed, and it was his right. 
They closed the communicating door 
and whispered together, and Sam 
Howell drew a box up before Jim Kelly 
and sat down. 

“You were in the Spanish War?’ 
asked. 

“Yes.” 

“And _ enlisted 
Bert Calhoun ?” 

“ aid.” 

“At San Juan?” 

“Of course—wounded 

“Remember anything 
pened ?” 

“T stood over a boy in my squad and 
kept the Spaniards off,” Kelly 
modestly. “They gave me a medal for 
H.” 

Howell’s eyes burned into his, and he 
sank his teeth into his lower lip. 

“The man whose life you saved tried 
to find you after he got out of the hos- 


room. 


’ 


he 


under the name of 


there.”’ 


that hap- 


said, 


pital,” Howell said. “He’s always 
sworn by you, Jim Kelly. He always 
raved about Bert Calhoun, and how he 
wished he could do something for him, 
And he never found you—until the 
last.” 

“You mean—that you’re the man?” 

“No. The man was Bill Pollard, the 
man you shot, my pal for a score of 
years. On that roof, Kelly, with his 
dying breath, he made me give a sacred 
promise. Part of it was to care for his 
niece, Bessie, the girl you just sent up 
the river. The other part of it was 
that, if ever I met Sergeant Bert Cal- 
houn, I’d do everything I could for 
him. And you, the man who killed my 
pal, the man who sent his niece up the 
river—you are Sergeant Bert Calhoun! 
And I gave a sacred promise to a dying 
man !” 

Sam Howell got up and walked to 
the front of the shack. His hatred was 
fighting against his promise to Bill Pol- 
lard, given as he lay dying on the roof. 
He had sworn to kiil Jim Kelly, and 
now his promise balked him, And, if 
he did not kill Jim Kelly, he would have 
to fight for him to save him from the 
others, and he’d be a marked man 
henceforth. He would have broken 
faith with those of the underworld. 

“You see how it is?” he asked, facing 
Jim Kelly again. ‘And what am I to 
do?” 

Kelly waited, silent, his heart pound- 
ing at his ribs. 

“If I help you out of this, they'll all 
be against me,” Howell went on. 
“They'll say I sold them out! They’d 
never understand. And Bill is dead, 
and Bessie, the girl I promised to watch 
over, is in the big house up the river. 
And I know you, Kelly. You'd be on 
my trail in an hour, and you’d send 
me up——” 

“T don’t think you need fear that,” 
“You've got to de- 
But 


Kelly said, quietly. 
cide this your own way, Howell. 
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I swear to you, by my old mother’s 
name, that if you let me go I’ll never 
bother you for anything in the past. 
Of course, if I catch you in anything 
new——-”’ 

“T understand that.” 

“And I can have the girl’s sentence 
commuted. I can have her out in six 
months at the most.” 

“That’s what you say. 

“I may be a brute at times, but I 
always keep my word, Howell!” 

“I’d have to leave town—and stay 
away. And I’d be a marked man.” 

“Leave town. Go somewhere and 
turn straight!” 

Howell turned back to the wall again. 
Black hatred of Kelly was in his heart, 
but in his heart also was knowledge 
of the promise he had made to Bill 
Pollard. His old pal had asked him, 


> 


unknowing, to do all he could for the 
man who had ended his life! 

“Hurry up there, Howell,” the 
Weasel called from the other room. ° 

“In a minute,” Sam Howell 
answered. 

He stepped briskly to Kelly’s side. 
He slashed at Kelly’s bonds with his 
knife, slipped Kelly’s own weapon into 
his hand. 

“Out the door and to the shore,” he 
whispered. ‘We row across to- town. 
Only one boat on the island. We part 
when we reach the other side. I'll go 
away, Kelly—to Chicago. Il be 
waiting there for Bessie. I’ll wait six 
months and two weeks, and if she 
doesn’t come then——” 

“She’ll come!” Kelly promised. 

Sam Howell blew out the candle. 
Together, they slipped to the door. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN MISSOURI 


BILL to restore capital punishment in Missouri has passed both houses of 


the legislature by a large majority. 


shall be by hanging. 


It provides that executions of criminals 








THIEVES CARRY AWAY STREET 


A PARTICULARLY daring robbery occurred recently in Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 
sylvania, when some one, supposedly with the high cost of building materials 
in mind, quietly carried away one hundred and twenty paving bricks set in one 


of the streets of that city. 


The bricks had formed part of the street for more 


than three years, and, although worn to some extent, were tightly in place until 


the thieves coveted them. 
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POLICE CAR STOLEN 


N the opinion of the New York police officials a dastardly attempt to discredit 
the department was made not long ago when the automobile used by Deputy 


Police Commissioner Wallis was stolen. 


The car was parked inside the inclosure 


at Sheepshead Bay, Long Island, where the field-day games for the benefit of the 


Police Relief Fund were being held. 


for a few minutes while he talked with the commissioner. 


The chaufieur had left the car unattended 


Upon his return the 


automobile was gone, having been removed under the eyes of hundreds of police- 


men. 


It was later found abandoned in a New Y¢ 


rk street. 
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INSTABLE LEM  HOP- 

KINS, of Appleville, was a 

strong advocate of the ‘Safe- 

ty First” movement. There- 
fore, when ke received information that 
an escaped convict had been seen lying 
under a clump of bushes near the road 
leading into town, he carefully exam- 
ined his handcuffs and revoiver, and 
gathered together a posse of twelve 
well-armed men before going in search 
of the fugitive. Besides this, they pro- 
ceeded with the search in silence, gath- 
ered in rank formation, with rifles and 
revolvers cocked and ready for action 
on a moment’s notice. 

Approaching the spot where the fu- 
gitive was reported to have been seen 
Lem, who was leading the posse, not 
very far in the lead it must be said, 
halted his small army around the bend 
in the road, and, after instructing them 
to make no noise, started to recon- 
noiter. 

Tiptoeing across the road, he cau- 
tiously crawled behind a clump of 
bushes, and, after gaining a place where 
he could get a view of the road beyond 
the bend, cautiously peered through 
His heart missed a beat; there lay the 
fugitive about thirty feet away from 
where he was standing. The man was 
apparently asleep, his right arm form- 
ing a pillow under his head. 

Constable Hopkins again very care- 


fully examined his shooting-iron, and 
then, after satisfying himself that all 
was as it should be, gingerly stepped 
out from his hiding place and advanced 
upon his victim from the rear with 
catlike tread. Cautiously he picked his 
way through the dry twigs which cov- 
ered the ground. As he drew nearer 
the prostrate figure he discovered that 
his surmise had been correct; the man 
was undoubtedly Loud and 
raucous snores emanated from his di- 
heart rejoiced. Here 
hat, he solilo- 
appre- 


single- 


asleep 


Lem’: 
feather in his 
quized—Appleville’s constable 
hending an escaped convict 
handed while a posse remained out of 
danger on the road fifty feet beyond the 
scene of the capture. 

Lem decided to take no 
however, even if the man was asleep. 
He had never had an opportunity be- 
fore to capture an escaped convict, but 
he had heard that this brand of fugitive 
was usually hard to handle, being of 
more or dangerous character. 
Cautiously, but courageously, he ad- 
variced upon the sleeping figure with 
revolver drawn, his tall, loose-jointed 


rection. 


Was a 


chances, 


less 


4 
i 


body quivering with excitement. 
“Hands up, there!” he called sharply, 


when he was about ten feet 
from his quarry. 
The figure stirred perceptibly. 


‘‘Flands up there, J tell you!” shrilled 


away 
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Lem, training the barrel of his weapon 
upon the man’s head, covered with its 
round striped, cap. 

The sleeper drew himself up to a 
sitting posture and gazed about in a 
bewildered manner. Rubbing his eyes 
with the back of his grimy hand, he 
stretched his large mouth in a wide 
yawn. 

His was a face marked deeply by 
dissipation and weakness—the counte- 
nance of a rogue and criminal. It was 
evident’ from his bewildered expres- 
sion that he did not know where he 
was or what had awakened him. His 
gaze wandered about till it finally 
focused itself upon Lem’s ungainly 
figure. The constable shuddered in 
spite of himself at the look of evil on 
the other’s face. Nevertheless, he held 
his ground. 

“I ain’t gonna tell you to put yer 
hands up again, mister,” said Lem. 
“I’m liable to shoot you any secunt 
naow.” 

If this remark was intended to ter- 
rify the man in stripes it failed of its 
purpose. Casually he arose to his feet, 
yawning and stretching his muscular 
frame as he did so. Obediently he 
raised his hands above his head. 

Still holding his revolver steadily, 
Lein tossed his handcuffs to the ground 
at the convict’s feet. 

“Put ’em on,” he commanded per- 
emptorily. “And don’t try no funny 
tricks, either.” 

Obediently, but without a word, the 
man stooped and, after picking them 
up, adjusted the clumsy cuffs to his 
wrists, snapping them securely. 

“Now march straight ahead and keep 
to the road,” commanded the constable. 
“And remember that I ain’t afraid to 
shoot.” 

His form stooping at the shoulders 
as though from extreme weariness, the 
captured fugitive dragged himself 
along, his poorly shod feet shuffling 
listlessly in the dust of the road. 
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All about them Nature was at her 
best. Green wocds and waving fields 
of grain closed in on either side of 
them, and the convict’s loose, ill-fitting, 
striped clothing looked strangely out of 
place in his surroundings. Slowly he 
walked along, great beads of perspira- 
tion standing out on his grime-stained 
face. With a pleading look in his 
bleary eyes he stopped and turned to 
his captor. Lem merely tightened his 
grip on his revolver and glared at him 
dangerously. It seemed that the man 
was about to speak, but seeing no 
mercy in Lem’s cold, gray eyes, he 
turned away and with the look of the 
hunted, desperate criminal on_ his 
wicked countenance, trudged along 
through the intense heat of the sun 
until they eventually joined Lem’s 
waiting posse around the bend in the 
road. 

Arriving at the town’s small lockup, 
Lem saw that his prisoner was safe 
behind the bars, and then, getting 
pencil and paper, he prepared to ask 
a few questions. 

“What’s yer name, Buddy?’ he 
asked, using his most authoritative air. 

The man calmly looked at Lem, then 
at his still manacled hands, and sneered. 
Turning away he sat down on the edge 
of his cot with a dogged, determined 
look on his face. He made no answer. 

“Mebbe he’s deef and dumb,” 
thought Lem. He advanced closer to 
the bars and, cupping his hands before 
his mouth, shouted: 

“What’s yer name, I asked you?” 

Another snee: from the convict was 
his only reward. 

Lem was not easily daunted, 
however, and adopted other measures 
at once. 

“Oh!” said he, nodding his head 
knowingly. “That’s the way you feel, 
is it? Won't talk, eh? Well, that 
won't help you none, Mister Smarty. 
I’ll soon find out who you are. I know 
you've escaped from Montville prison, 
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*cause I can see it painted on the collar 
of your jacket.” 

The convict grabbed at his collar 
convulsively and inspected it. Quickly 
his big hand covered that part of the 
garment which bore the telltale mark. 

Lem calmly went on with his deduc- 
tions. 

“And your number is 734, too,” he 
continued. “There it is in small fig- 
gers on the front of your cap. I guess 
we'll soon find out who you are, Mister 
Smarty.” 

The other quickly grabbed his hat 
from his head and inspected it. The 
number on the front was 734. An over- 
whelming terror seemed to grip him. 
Slowly the unfortunate man bowed his 
head until it rested upon his manacled 


hands. Dry sobs shook his large, mus- 
cular frame. 
Within two minutes Lem had 


detailed a deputy to watch the prisoner 
and was in the act of preparing a tele- 
gram. Laboriously he wrote, rewrote 
and erased until he had produced a 
composition which he regarded with 
something akin to pride. 

SUPERINTENDENT, Montville Prison. 

Understand a hundred dollars’ reward is 
offered for capturing escaped convicts. I 
caught No. 734 this morning. Where do ! 
collect? Lem Horxins, 

Constable, Appleville. 

The answer was not long in coming, 
and Lem’s mercenary heart was filled 
with joy as he read: 

ConstasLe Lem Hopxins, Appleville. 

No. 734 is now at large, and one hundred 
dollars’ reward will be paid on delivery at 
prison, FE. J. Hotmes, Warden. 

Lem made his way excitedly to the 
office of the mayor, to whom he poured 
out his story. 

“Who is going to take the prisoner 
to Montville?” asked that worthy. 

Lem was prepared for this question. 
His small, greedy eyes sparkled with 
anticipation as he answered. 

“T was calc’latin’ on doin’ that, Mr. 
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Mayor,” said he, trying to look uncon- 
cerned. “This feller is a dangerous 
criminal and I think it’s my duty. I’m 
gittin’ paid for bein’ sheriff of this here 
taown, and I don’t think we ought to 
ask anybody else to take the risk of 
handlin’ him. He’s a mighty dangerous 
man.” 

By this remark it is evident that Lem 
had made up his mind to be on hand 
when the reward was passed out; 
nevertheless, the mayor, not knowing 
of the constable’s reason for ‘wishing 
to take the trip, coincided with his views 
on the subject, and that afternoon the 
convict was handcuffed to Lem’s wrist 
and they started the journey to Mont- 
ville. 

The trip was made without incident. 
the convict maintained his unbroken 
silence throughout the entire journey. 
During the six hours’ ride Lem’s sense 
of importance increased a_ hundred 
fold, and he had a strong desire to talk 
to some one, no matter who. It was 
a very rare occurrence for Lem to be 
silent for so long at a time, and he did 
not like it. Finally he turned to his 
companion, 

“Say, young feller,” he interrogated, 
“how did you manage to git all the way 
to Appleville ’thout gittin’ tuk up? 
That’s all of three hundred miles.” 

His inquisitiveness only brought a 
sneer to the prisoner’s lips. Jem really 
did not expect an answer, but at that 
moment he recalled that his prisoner 
had not spoken a word since he had 
been captured. 

“T guess he feels kinda huffy,” he 
soliloquized, and for the remainder of 
the trip he contented himself with 
reveling in the looks of curiosity 
passed his way by the passengers. 

At last the prison was reached and 
Lem ushered his prisoner into the 
private office of Warden Holmes. Care- 


r 


fully he watched the official as he 
scrutinized the face of the convict. 
Lem’s countenance was wreathed in 














He had already made up his 


smiles. 
mind as to what he was going to do 


with the reward money. He might 
even get a letter of commendation from 
the prison authorities, thought he, 
which he could frame and hang in his 
parlor along with the picture of the 
man who robbed the village post office 
ten years before, and who had never 
been caught. Constable Hopkins antic- 
ipated a great deal. 

At last the warden turned to Lem. 
Slowly and deliberately he spoke. 


“This isn’t 734, constable. There’s 
been a mistake made some place. This 
man is Eddie Davis, and he was 


released from this prison last fall.” 

The smile slowly faded from Con- 
stable Hopkins’ weather-beaten coun- 
tenance. He gulped several times and 
slowly arose to his feet. At last he 
found his voice. 

“What!” he ejaculated. 
right man! Why, this 
me 

At this point the ex-convict sud- 
denly gained possession of his speech, 

“T didn’t tell you nothin’,’ he 
declared wrathfuily. “And don’t you 
say I did. You pinched me and locked 
me up at the point of a gun, and I 
knowed it wasn’t no use arguin’ with 
you,” 

At this point he turned to Warden 
Holmes. “I'll tell you how it was, Mr. 
Holmes,” he said respectfully, “I was 
goin’ down the road outside of Apple- 
ville when 734 jumps out at me from 
behind some bushes with a six-shooter 
in his hand. He makes me exchange 
clothes with him, and then he beat it. 
[ was tired from walkin’, so I laid 
down and went to sleep. When I woke 
up this big hick constable was standin’ 
with a gat in his hand. I 
knowed then that it wasn’t no use tellin’ 
the big simp just how I got those 
clothes, so J kept my mouth shut. So 
I just done what he told me, and come 
right along with him. I knowed you'd 


“Not the 
feller told 





Over me 
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soon as we got 


put him straight as 
here.” 

The warden turned to Lem, who was 
moistening his dry lips with his tongue. 
“Well, what are you going to do about 
it?” he asked. 

Lem swallowed hard. “I don’t know 
what I’m gonna do,” he admitted. “I 
can’t take him back where he come 
from unless I pay his railroad fare 
myself. The town’s paid his way here, 
but there ain’t nothin’ said in the appro- 
priation about bringin’ prisoners 
back.” 

Indeed, to take the prisoner back 
with him to Appleville was the last 
thing Lem desired to do. He would 
be the laughingstock of the little town. 

At this point the ex-convict relieved 
the situation somewhat by making a 
well-timed suggestion. 

“Listen,” said he. “I ain’t partic- 
ular what part of the world I’m in. 
If you gents will find me another suit 
of clothes some place I’ll leave these 
stripes right here and go on about my 
business without any more trouble. I 
got sense enough to know that mistakes 
will happen.” 

“T think it’s up to Constable Hop- 
kins to furnish you other clothes,” said 
the warden, glaring at Lem contemp- 
tuously. “He’s the person responsible 
for this, and you can make a lot of 
trouble for him if you want to.” 

It was a discomfited and embarrassed 
Lem who boarded the train for Apple- 
ville that evening. Gone was _ his 
dignity and impressiveness, and in its 
stead reigned pensiveness. Vainly he 
tied to think of a plausible story to tell 
the boys at home. 


Eddie Davis called on an old friend 
that same evening, a notorious crook by 
the name of Bill Grimsby. To Bill, 
who was an appreciative audience, he 
told his story: 

“When I got your letter tellin’ me 
that had a big job on hand and 


you 1g 
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wanted me to get in on it, I didn’t have 
a red cent, and Montville was three 
hundred miles away. I'd just about 
made up my mind that you’d have to 
find somebody else to help you when 
I pipes a suit of convict clothes hid 
behind a rock on the pike to Appleville. 
On examinin’ them I discovers that they 
come from Montville, so right away I 
gets an idea. I throws my old clothes 
in the creek and then I puts on the 
stripes. Pretty soon, just as I expects, 
a couple of rubes come along, and the 
minute they seen me they started 
runnin’. I knowed they was goin’ to 
tell the sheriff, and he’d be along in 
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a little while. I stayed where I was, 
so he wouldn’t have no trouble findin’ 
me, and | laid down and took a nap. 
Pretty soon the cop come along with a 
big hoss pistol and pinches me. That’s 
just what I wanted, so I keeps my 
mouth shut, and he brings me here to 
Montville on a regular passenger train. 
Some class, eh?” 

Mr. Grimsby nodded assent as Eddie 
turned his huge bulk around several 
times for observation. 

“How do you like the new scenery, 
Bill?” he asked. 

Mr. Grimsby grinned broadly. 

“O. K.” said he. 





CONFESSES MURDER TO SAVE FRIEND 


HAT the love of mothers and fathers for their children survives even the 
shock and disillusionment that follow when their sons or daughters commit 
grave crimes, has been demonstrated over and over again in our courts. But not 
often does a friend go to such heights of heroic devotion as did Sozo Watanabe, 
a Japanese, twenty-seven years old. 

Watanabe not only aided his friend, Yamada Ken, an official of the Japanese 
department of agriculture and commerce, to murder and then conceal the body 
of a millionaire rice merchant who had injured Ken, but also gave himself up to 
the police, statmg that he alone was guilty of the crime. 

Suzuki, the rice merchant, had lent money to Yamada Ken and then tried to 
force the government official to reveal state secrets to him. Ken had used some of 
the loan to pay pressing debts, and his honor and loyalty to his country would 
not permit him to give Suzuki the information he demanded. Thereupon Suzuki 
threatened to publish the fact that Ken was in his debt for a large amount of 
money. Knowing that the circulation of such a story would cast suspicion on his 
trustworthiness, Ken decided to kill the millionaire. 

He told his plan to his friend, Watanabe, who at once declared that he 
would commit the murder, so that Yamada Ken’s career in the service of his 
country might not come to an ignominious end. Suzuki was lured to a lonely 
house, where Watanabe attacked him. The rice merchant, however, was a match 
for the younger man, and Ken had to join in the assault. His blows killed Suzuki. 

The two friends carried the body in three parts, in a suit case and two 
satchels, to a river at night, and flung them all, as they thought, into the current. 
Instead of sinking in midstream, the suit case containing the torso landed on a 
sand bar, where it was later discovered. 

When the police officials’ net was closing around Yamada Ken, Watanabe 
came forward and made his false confession. The next day Ken, unable longer to 
permit his friend to suffer alone for the crime they both had participated in, 
also gave himself up and told of the part he had played in this tragedy of hatred 
and devotion. 





Robert Orr Chippertiel 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS, 
HE Meade house on Madison Avenue, New York, is the scene of two tragic deaths, both appar- 
ently accidental. The first is that of Mrs. Richard Lorne, who dies of blood poisoning after 
running a needle into her finger while embroidering. The seeond is that of her eldest son, Julian 
Chalmers, who is startled by a sudden noise while shaving, and, being in a nervous, high-strung con- 
dition, lets the razor slip, severing bis jugular vein. 

On top of these tragedies comes the fall of a heavy picture over a desk where Eugene Chalmers, 
Mrs. Lome’s second son, has been sitting a few moments before, and the fall downstairs of her 
husband, Richard Lorne, through the sawing away of one of the stair treads. 

Everything points to a secret enemy in the household. or else one working in collusion with a 
member of the household. Acting on advice of Samuel Titheredge, the family lawyer, Lerne calls 
in Barry Odell, a detective sergeant of the homicide bureau. 

In the course of his investigation, Odell learns that the residence known as the Meade house 
was owned jointly by the late Mrs. Lorne and her sister, Miss Effie Meade, who always lived with 
her; also that Mrs. Lorne’s first husband, Halsey Chalmers, left an independent fortune to each of 
his five children, Julian, Eugene, Christine, Nan, and Randall, with the proviso that if any one 
should die without marrying, his or her share should be divided equally. among the remaining 
children, 

Visiting Docter Adams, Mrs. Lorne’s physician, Odell discovers that a different needle was 
substituted for the one which caused her death. This confirms his suspicion that Mrs. Lorne was 
murdered. He also interviews one of Mrs. Lorne’s nurses, a Miss Risby, who states that she 
suspected foul play, and felt it her duty to keep Richard Lorne away from his wife’s bedside 
during her last iliness, as she noticed that the patient always grew worse after his visits. A Wall 
Street friend tnforms him that Lorne has lost heavily on the stock market during the past six 
months. The detective also diseovers that Randall Chalmers, the youngest son, has been ex- 
perimenting with bacteria, and that Farley Drew, a suitor of Christine's, has been blackmailing 
Eugene. Drew is a disreputable man abont town, and some time previously was concerned in the 
divorce affair of a Mrs. Quincy Gael. Odell learns from old newspaper photographs that Mrs. Gael 
is masquerading as a maid in the Chalmers family, calling herseif Gerda. One evening, after pre- 
venting Cissie Chalmers from eloping with Drew. the detective confronts Gerda with his discovery 
of her identity. 


CHAPTER XXI. Again she bowed her head. “Do you 
know all that this man has done to me? 
For my own folly and unfaithfulness 
OU know, then?” The woman to my husband I blame no one but my- 
who had been called Gerda self, and I have paid for it in the loss 
placed both thin hands to her of all that makes life worth living. 

' breast and bowed her head. Farley Drew had promised me that if 

“I do not know how you discovered I were divorced he would make me 
the truth, but it doesn’t matter now; his wife, and I believed him; later he 
the purpose for my presence here has refused to keep that promise, and he 
been taken out of my hands.” was my only refuge, my one hope of 
“The family have all retired?’ even a partial rehabilitation in the esti- 
Odell drew her toward the library. mation of my world.” She lifted her 
“Sit down here, please; I shall not de- tragic eyes and rested them upon the 
tain you long. Mrs. Gael, I think I detective’s face. “I admit that I was 
know your motive for masquerading desperate, that I pleaded with him, fol- 
here, but I should like to hear it con- lowed him, lost all sense of pride in my 
firmed by your own lips. It was in terror of a future without him; but 
order that you might be revenged in he had made other plans in which I 
some way upon Farley Drew, was it would have no part. I was a menace 
not ?” to those plans, a menace to his whole 
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future career, and he conspired with 
a crooked physician to railroad me to 
an insane asylum. I was never an at- 
tendant in one, as I told you, Sergeant 
Odell, but an inmate—I, who was ab- 
solutely sane as you see me now!” 

“You escaped ?” 

“After three months of purgatory! 
With the help of an old servant who 
was faithful to me, I concealed myself 
until I had learned Farley Drew’s plans 
and then came here to frustrate them! 
I meant to wait until his hour of com- 
plete triumph and then expose him, 
not alone in regard to his treat- 
ment of me, but other things which I 
had learned concerning him—criminal 
things. I felt no compunction in re- 
gard to Cissie Chalmers. My revenge 
on him would save her from wrecking 
her future, and she is not the type who 
can suffer very deeply.” 

“Did any one in this house suspect 
your identity?” Odell asked. 

“Only Rannie, and he hated Farley 
Drew also. He told me only yesterday 
that he would not give me away be- 
cause he wanted to see what he called 
the ‘fun.’” She shivered. “There is 
something inhuman about that boy!” 

“Was it he whose eyes you advised 
me to watch, Mrs. Gael?” He shot 
the question suddenly at her, but she 
merely shook her head in a noncom- 
mittal fashion. 

“I cannot speak of that again, Ser- 
geant Odell. No power can make me, 
for, as I told you, I have no proof, and 
even you would think me truly insane 
if I dared to voice my suspicions. I 
swear that I have had nothing to do 
with what has been going on in this 
house, that I actually know nothing. 
My testimony would be valueless, be- 
sides leaving me open to the danger 
of being sent back to that awful place.” 
She wrung her hands. “T will kill my- 
self before they take me there again!” 

Odell saw that, in the face of the 
morbid fear which obsessed her, no 


argument of his would avail, but he 
did not yet despair of winning her cop. 
fidence. Abruptly he switched the topic 
back to its original trend. 

“Why do you say that your purpose 
has been taken out of your hands?” 

She smiled faintly. “You have ap. 
ticipated me, have you not? One look 
at Cissie Chalmers’ face just now told 
me that the net must have closed about 
Farley Drew without any help from 
me. Therefore my masquerade here js 
at an end.” She rose and held out her 
hands appealingly. “You will not sub- 
ject me to further humiliation? I have 
hurt no one in this family by my pres- 
ence here and have performed my os- 
tensible duties as faithfully as any real 
servant could have done. Let me go 
quietly before morning and keep my 
secret. Further notoriety and shame 
will kill me. I swear that I have done 
no harm. Please, Sergeant Odell, in- 
struct your men to let me go in peace, 
I will return to the home of my old 
servant and not leave it until you tell 
me that I may. I will give you the 
address and you can have one of your 
men follow me, if you don’t believe 
me, but for Heaven’s sake let me leave 
this house of hideous memories!” 

“But Mrs. Gael, what is it that you 
know of Farley Drew? You spoke of 
‘criminal things.’ Have you always 
been aware of them?” 

“No. In my blind infatuation I 
thought of him as a veritable god, but 
later, after my husband divorced me 
and Farley Drew began to show him- 
self in his true colors, I learned that 
he depended for a_ livelihood upon 
fleecing and blackmailing young men 
whose weaknesses for vice he had en- 
couraged. Then once I overheard a 
conversation between him and his valet 
which revealed to me that he was actu- 
ally in league with recognized crimi- 
nals. Even that did not kill the last 
spark of my love for him, and I was 
still determined that his moral obliga- 
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tion to me should be paid; no matter 
how sullied his name was, I demanded 
that he give it to me, for he had 
dragged my own in the dust!” She 
paused, and then asked: “What I have 
told you is no news, is it? You know 
the swindles and blackmail ?” 

“Ves, Mrs. Gael. Farley Drew has 
just been taken into custody, and one 
at least of his accomplices has con- 
fessed.” 

“And that poor little fool upstairs 
ran away to-night to go to him? I 
shouid not have waited so long; I 
should have told you before.” She 
raised her eyes once more supplicat- 
ingly to his. “Oh, Sergeant Odell, you 
will let me go? I could not bear the 
reproach in her eyes if she knew the 
truth, even though I am not responsi- 
ble for her infatuation!” 

“Yes,” agreed Odell after a moment’s 
reflection. “You may go, Mrs. Gael, 
» think well over the 


but I want you t 
stand you have taken in regard to with- 


holding the help you are in a position 
to give me. Remember, if another 
death occurs in this family you may 
be indirectly responsible.” 

“I—I cannot help that!” she cried, 
and the hunted expression came once 
more into her face. “These people are 
nothing to me, and what little I could 
tell you would be too utterly preposter- 
ous and incredible for you to believe 
that it was not the figment of a crazed 
brain. You do not know what I en- 
dured in those fearful three months; 
I dare not face a possibility of the repe- 
tition of such suffering. I will leave 
the house at once, within the hour, 
and I cannot thank you enough. If— 
if you should suspect what I believe 
to be the truth come to me, prove that 
you have the same person in mind, and 
I will teil you the idea which I have 
formed.” 

With that Odell was forced 
time being to be content, and, 
ing the address of her servant, he saw 
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her depart with one of the plain-clothes 
men in tow. 

Barry Odell had had a long day after 
the sleepless night and the effects of 
the blow which Tony had dealt him, 
and he plodded wearily homeward in 
an unaccustomed state of mental de- 
pression. Much had been accomplished 
in the last few hours, but it had been 
of a purely negative nature, save only 
that portion of the investigation which 
had rejlated to Richard Lorne; yet 
Lorne’s possible guilt was still merely 
a matter of the wildest speculation. 

Granted the existence of a conceiv- 
able motive, there still remained vast 
difficulties in the way of fastening the 
revolting series of crimes upon him, 
and not the least of them in the de- 
tective’s mind was the hint of insanity 
which Mrs. Gael had attempted to con- 
vey to him. 

In his own modest rooms once more, 
he slept the sleep of utter exhaustion, 
and awakened to the discordant jangle 
of the telephone bell trying to vie with 
those oi a near-by church. Sunday 
morning! Four days had elapsed since 
he was first called in upon the mystery 
of the Meade house, and he was no 
nearer its solution than when he had 
been summoned. 

He dragged himself out of bed 
picked up the telephone receiver. 

“Is that you, Barry? This is Jim 
Diilke speaking. I’m sending you 
around by messenger a report on that 
matter we were discussing yesterday.” 

“Ves?” The haze of sleep cleared 
like magic from Odell’s brain. “Did 
vou find any dope on how that party 


managed to recoup his losses and keep 


and 


his head above water? 

“Surest thing you know. He’s been 
working through a dummy company, 
and simply cleaned up in the past three 
weeks; got back ail he lost in the last 
year and then some! I had him doped 
all w Dilke’s cheerful, brisk 
tones fell leadenly on the detective’s 
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ears, “He had nerve, all right; took 
the remainder of his holdings, got on 
the right side of the market at last, 
and tripled his capital the first day. 
Since then there has been no holding 
him. He has been speculating a little 
on the side under his own name to keep 
his connection with the new company 
under cover—perfectly legitimate, you 
know—and lost consistently, but not 
enough to make even a dent in what 
he has rolled up through the dummy 
concern. There is a certain clique of 
big men who have been out after him 
for a year or more since he broke up 
a corner they were engineering, but 
when they get on to this new move of 
his they are going to be a pretty sick 
bunch.” 

“Thanks, old man.” Odell tried to 
make his voice cordial. “It was mighty 
good of you to take all this trouble.” 

“No trouble; the messenger’s on the 
way. Don’t forget that little reunion 
we are going to have as soon as you 
get a breathing spell. So long.” 

The receiver clicked, and Odell sat 
down on the side of his bed. The mo- 
tive which he had so carefully built up 
had dissipated into thin air, and, de- 
spite the suspicions expressed by Miss 
Risby, the detective felt that he was 
back once more at the starting point 
of his investigation. The fact of the 
two murders had been proved to his 
own Satisfaction at least, and the evi- 
dence of the two other attempted ones 
was incontrovertible, but of the iden- 
tity of the slayer no slightest trace had 
been gained save that he must be a 
person of extraordinary physical 
strength, great ingenuity, and a capac- 
ity for carelessness which savored of 
insane recklessness. 

Insane! Why had that word formed 
itseli in his mind? Had the conver- 
sation of the previous night with the 
woman who had first warned him made 
a still more profound impression upon 
his subconsciousness than he had been 


aware of? If this series of crimes were 
indeed the work of one with an un- 
sound mind, no motive need be looked 
for. Could the seemingly astute but 
erratic speculator be guilty, after all, 
of the death of his wife and her son? 

The report arrived while he was 
dressing, and a cursory glance through 
it sufficed to convince the detective that 
his friend had stated the situation cor- 
rectly. The new company had been 
phenomenally successful since its in- 
corporation, and Lorne’s speculations 
of the past few weeks had evidently 
netted him no mean fortune. 

Breakfasting at a small restaurant 
near his rooms, Odel? went immedi- 
ately to the Meade house, where he 
encountered the attorney, Samuel Tith- 
eredge, in the hall in earnest consulta- 
tion with Doctor Adams, 

“Nothing to be concerned about,” 
the latter was saying. “She has evi- 
dently been crying most of the night, 
even if she does deny it; that accounts 
for her swollen eyes and flushed face, 
and as for the nausea and pain—well, 
it would be a frightful insult to her 
dignity if I were to suggest that she 
was Suffering from a plain, old-fash- 
ioned stomach ache! Any one who 
stuffs candy and sweets, as Cissie does, 
is bound to be upset once in a while.” 

He greeted the detective cordially, 
and, with a reference to the autopsy 
on the following day, he took his leave. 

“Is Miss Cissie ili?” asked Odell. 

“She seems to be a bit out of sorts, 
and Mr. Lorne insisted that the doctor 
look her over,” Titheredge responded. 
“After the events of the past month 
he is naturally alarmed at the slightest 
rouble in the household, but Adams 
says she is all right. How is the case 
coming on, sergeant?” 

“We've made some progress, but I 
can’t talk about it, sir; rules of the de- 
partment, you know,” Odell repeatec 
the timeworn professional prevarica- 
tion almost mechanically. 




















A sentence or two which Smith had 
uttered in his report of the previous 
night had returned suddenly to his 
mind: “Miss Cissie had come down 
to dinner all flushed up and her eye- 
lids were puffed-—— At the table she 
complained of feeling ill—— I don’t 
believe she ate very much, for I could 
hear her aunt urging her to try just 
a little soup.” 

What if Doctor Adams had made a 
second mistake and the human fiend 
at work in this house had selected an- 
other victim? The next instant, how- 
ever, he put the thought from him with 
an inward smile at his own apprehen- 
sion. The affair must be getting on 
his nerves as well as those of the fam- 
ily. 

“We owe you a debt of gratitude 

from the The attorney 
smiled. “ene came down to ine yes- 
terday and made a clean breast of his 
association with Farley Drew and what 
it led him into, and he said you sent 


aside case. 


him. He is going to make full repara- 
tion from kis estate. His stepfather 





and | have consented to keep the whole 
matter a secret. They cannot either 
of them be thankful enough to you.” 

“At least they may be sure of one 
thing; Farley Drew will never trouble 
any one in this household again, and 
Miss Cissie has had a very lucky escape 
as she will learn shortly.” Odell hes- 
itated, and then added deliberately: 
“Mr. Titheredge, may I have a word 
with you in the strictest professional 
confidence r” 

The attorney darted a keen glance 
at him. “Certainly, sergeant. Come 
into the drawing-room. Nan and Gent 
are with Mr. Lorne and Miss Meade 
with Cissie. I suppose you know that 
there has been another disappearance 
among the servants? 


Odell 


Gerda is gone!” 


“IT know.” nodded. “Mr. 


Titheredge, I am going to ask you this 
under the seal of professional secrecy, 
and 


must request that vou tell me the 
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absolute truth, for much may depend 
on it. Have you ever heard a sugges- 
tion of insanity connected in any way 
with the family ?” 


“Good heavens!” The attorney 
started back and sank into a chair. 
“This is preposterous, sergeant; ab- 


surd! You surely cannot have con- 
ceived the idea 

“You have not answered my ques- 
tion, Mr. Titheredge,” Odell reminded 
him. “Of course, if you prefer not 
to do so, I can obtain the information 
elsewhere, but I should not, at this 
stage of the game, care to have the 
press get hold of the fact that such 
inquiries were being instituted.” 

“T should hope not!” Titheredge ex- 
claimed fervently. “You horrify me! 
I don’t know why you should have 
entertained such a thought or who 
could have suggested it to you, but I 
can assure you most solemnly that no 
insanity has manifested itself in the 
family in this or the last generation.” 

“But before that?” Odell had sensed 
ihe mental reservation. “In what 
branch of the family was there insan- 
ity, Mr. Titheredge?” 

“You haven’t heard, then, about old 
Joshua P. Meade?’ The attorney had 
lowered his tones, and he glanced over 
his, shoulder as though fearful of an 
eavesdropper. ‘“‘He was the father of 
Mrs. Lorne and Miss Effie, you know; 
the children’s grandfather. They have 
never been told, although their mother 
and aunt knew, and the secret was 
carefully kept from the world. The 
old gentleman was always considered 
eccentric and possessed ef an ungov- 
ernable temper, and in his later years 
it was given out that he had suffered a 
stroke and become a chronic invalid. 
He was kept in strict seclusion, and in 
that seclusion he finally died.” 

“He had lost his mind?’ 

“Yes, Not gradually; neither could 
age nor any mental strain account for 
it He became suddenly violent—a 
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raving maniac, in fact—and was kept 
in a room up on the top floor here for 
seven years. Every effort was made 
to effect a cure, and the best special- 
ists and alienists were consulted, but 
with no result. However, he has been 
dead these many years, and—thank 
Heaven !—no trace of his terrible mal- 
ady has asserted itself in either the sec- 
ond or the third generation.” 

“T have been told that Mrs. Lorne 
possessed an almost maniacal temper,” 
Odell observed. “I am quoting the 
exact words used. One or two of her 
children have inherited it from her to 
a certain extent, have they not?” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” the attorney 
responded testily. ‘They are merely 
high-spirited, like their mother, and she 
was an exceptionally brilliant woman. 
I was reluctant to mention the old 
gentleman to you or discuss the matter 
in any way, sergeant, for I feared you 
might fly off at this tangent. Old Mr. 
Meade’s malady was not of the sort 
which is transmitted.” 

“Just what form did his mania take, 
Mr. Titheredge?r” 

“It was intermittent. For weeks he 
would seem as sane as any one, and 
even played a remarkably good game 
of chess; I spent many an evening with 
him. Then, wholly without warning, 
he would become violent, and physical 
restraint would be necessary to prevent 
his doing harm to himself and others. 
Remember, however, that this trouble 
did not come upon him until late in 
life, many years after his children were 
born. If you try, sergeant, to account 
for this terrible sequence of events by 
any inherited taint in the family, you 
will not only be wasting your time but 
fostering a totally unjust suspicion 
against these innocent children. I can 
assure you that no curse has descended 
upon the third generation in this case.” 

Titheredge rose with an air of final 
ity, and the detective walked with him 
to the door. 


“Doubtless you are right, Mr. Tith- 
eredge, but in an affair of this sort, 
where there seems to be no possible 
motive, no sane purpose, we must con- 
sider every contingency, no matter how 
remote.” 

Closing the front door after the at- 
torney, he started thoughtfully for the 
stairs when a young man who had been 
standing in the shadow of the library 
doorway stepped forward. 

“Sergeant Odell, | hope you will for- 
give my flare-up yesterday, but I was 
very anxious about Miss Chalmers’ 
safety. Have you discovered anything 
yet ?” 

“Several things, Mr. Traymore.” 
Odell regarded the young man pleas- 
antly. ‘Your anxiety was natural, and, 
under the circumstances, your sugges- 
tion was not ill-timed. Miss Chalmers 
is in no danger, but I think it would 
be a relief to her stepfather’s mind if 
she were to go away until this inves- 
tigation is over. Did I understand you 
to say that your mother wished her 
to come for a little visit?” 

The boy’s face flushed and _ then 
paled. 

“Then there is danger!” he whis- 
pered. “I knew it; I felt it! My 
mother will be more than glad to re- 
ceive her and take care of her as long 
as she can stay, sergeant. I’ll run back 
and tell her at once, and return for 
Nan. Please see that no harm comes 
to her!” 

“None shall, my boy,” the detective 
responded. “Nor will it be necessary 
for your mother to extend her hos- 
pitality for very long, for I think the 
end of the case is in sight.” 


’ 


CHAPTER XXIlI. 

THE FINAL CLEW. 
OR the rest of the day Odell pon- 
dered over the reluctant admission 
which he had dragged from the attor- 
ney and its possible significance in re- 
lation to the hint which Mrs. Gael had 
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given him, but although he studied the 
members of the family with whom he 
came in contact, he could read nothing 
in their expressions or speech which 
pointed to the slightest irrationality. 

Mrs. Traymore herself arrived with 
her son to take Nan home with her, 
and after some urging the young girl 
consented to go. Cissie remained in 
her room with her aunt in constant at- 
tendance upon her, so that Odell had 
opportunity for only a brief talk with 
the older woman, but, short as it was, 
it temporarily quieted his uneasiness. 

Miss Meade’s gentle face was drawn 
with fatigue, but her eyes shone with 
gratitude as she told him that Cissie 
had confided to her the end of her 
sorry romance and thanked him for 
their deliverance from Drew’s perni- 
cious influence; as for Cissie’s indis- 
position, she had often suffered in the 
same way after too great an_indulgence 
in sweets, and would doubtless be quite 
recovered on the morrow. 

Rannie had locked himself in his 
room, and was unapproachable, but be- 
fore he departed for the night Odell 
had a long talk with Gene and his step- 
father, which removed his last linger- 
ing doubts as to the latter’s complete 
innocence. 

He retired no wiser than on the pre- 
vious night, but with the morning a 
fresh decision had come, and he was 
back at the Meade house before the 
family had breakfasted. 

Cissie better. He learned 
that she had passed a very bad night, 
and her suffering and nausea had in- 


was no 


creased. With a very grave face, the 
detective went to Rannie’s door and 


knocked authoritatively. This time the 
familiar, querulous voice bade him en- 
ter, and he found the curled up 
upon the couch with a book which he 
hastily thrust under the 


bov 


pillows at 


Odeli’s appearance. 
“So you spoiled Gerda’s little game!” 
Rannie smiled his twisted simile. 


“T'm 
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curious to know how you found out 
who she was.” 

“That was not difficult,” the detective 
responded. ‘She told me at my first 
interview with her that she had been 
in a certain rather. unusual place at a 
certain time, and when I learned that 
Mrs. Gael had been there also I put 
two and two together. I don’t think 
you will see her or Farley Drew again. 
Have you had another bad turn?” 

Rannie stiffened against the sympa- 
thy in the friendly voice. 

“Nothing unusual,” he replied in a 
surly tone. “I only want to be let 
alone.” 

“I’m sorry. 1 won’t stay long, my 
boy, but I want you to help me.” Odell 
drew up a chair beside the couch and 
seated himself. “I don’t know how 
good a toxicologist you are as well as 
a bacteriologist, but I fancy you have 
our Doctor Adams, beaten a 
mile.” 

“Oh, Adams is a pettifogging old 
ass,” the boy returned carelessly. ‘Then 
narrowed. ‘“What’s the 


friend, 


his eyes 
game ?” 

“Just this. The detective leaned 
forward suddenly until his eyes were 
almost on a level with the dark, sar- 
donic ones upturned morosely to him. 
“Suppose that I knew no more about 
poisons than—well, than I could learn 
from glancing through these books of 
yours at odd times or asking casual 
questions of some family practitioner, 
what poison would it be easiest for me 
to obtain without comment in any drug 
store?” 

The boy shrugged. ‘“Carbolic, or any 
of the acids for eradicating spots or 
verdigris, I lhey’d be pretty 
average deadly, but none of them would 
have worked, if you are still harping 


3 


suppose. 


on my mother’s case.’ 

“T don’t mean anything of that sort,” 
Odell explained. “! have in mind some 
poison which would work gradually and 


be practically tasteless: something 
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which could be given in the victim’s 
food, perhaps, and produce symptoms 
which might easily be mistaken for 
those resulting from some trivial in- 
disposition.” 

Rannie’s eyes widened, and their mo- 
rose stare gave place to one of grudg- 


ing admiration. 


“So you’re on that tack, are you?” 
he asked. “I was only waiting till [ 
was sure before springing it on you 
myself. This is an old house, you 
know ; there are plenty of mice and rats 
in the walls. There is a certain white 
powder which exterminates them 
quicker than anything else and which 
would be sold without question for that 
purpose in any drug store, if one’s ap- 
pearance and manner didn’t arouse sus- 
picion. It is funny, but I was reading 
up about it when you came in.” 

He reached under the cushions and 
drew forth the book, which he opened 
at a certain page and handed, without 
further remark, to the detective. 

“Arsenic!” Odell read. ‘Trioxide, 
eh? The crude oxide yields a white, 
crystalline powder, odorless, but with a 
faint, metallic, sweetish taste. Small 
quantities produce poisoning.” He 
looked up from the book. “Humph! I 
wonder how small a quantity would 
produce a noticeable effect, in, say, a 
few days, and what that effect would 
be.” 

Rannie reached out his hand for the 
volume, closed it, and placed it once 
more beneath the cushions. 

“Three-quarters of a grain—-a mere 
pinch on the end of a knife—if given 
twice a day, would have a very decided 
effect in less than a week,” he said 
slowly. “I told you once that I would 
not take the trouble to put any of my 
precious family out of the way, but I 
didn’t mean that I wouldn’t lift a finger 
to stop some one else from killing even 
the most disagreeable of them. The 
symptoms, sergeant, are flushing, puffed 


eyelids, pain, and nausea.”’ 


Odell started from his chair. “How 
long have you known this?” he de 
manded. 

“I suspected yesterday; I had only 
convinced myself when you came.” 

“And the antidote? Quick! Tell 
me the antidote!” 

“An emetic, anything that will re 
move it from the system. However, 
that won’t prevent the next dose from 
being administered.” Rannie had 
dragged himself to his feet. “Bring 
Cissie in here, if vou like. I'll see that 
no one gets at her, and I guess dad 
and I are off your list of suspects this 
time; we haven’t either' of us left our 
rooms since Saturday. It rather looks 
as though our family nemesis were 
working overtime, doesn’t it?” 

“Don’t mention this to any one else,” 
Odell cautioned as he started hastily 
for the door. “It may be the very 
means of trapping the person we are 
after.” 

He passed out into the hall, but 
paused for a moment, lost in thought, 
If Cissie were indeed being slowly 
poisoned, and the would-be murder sus- 
pected that his secret were known, he 
would instantly cease his efforts, and 
the opportunity of proving his guilt 
would be irretrievably lost. Yet the 
girl must be protected, and an antidote 
given to relieve her suffering. It might 
even be that one more dose would prove 
fatal! Dare he attempt dissimulation 
when her very life was perhaps in dan- 
ger? 

He advanced slowly to her closed 
door, and, even as he paused before it 


with his hand uplifted to knock, he 


heard her faint groans and Mis 
Meade’s soothing voice in response. 
Another sound reached his ears also; 
the soft pad of feet up the back stairs, 


and he turned to find Peters coming 


toward him with a tray tunon which a 
eS 
cup of broth steamed inviting! 
With instant decision the detective 
advanced and held out his hand 
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“That’s for Miss Chalmers, isn’t it, 
Peters?” he asked carelessly. “I’m just 
going to ask Miss Meade if she can 
spare a minute and I'll hand it in to 
her myself.” 

He watched the butler narrowly, but 
Peters relinquished the tray without a 
moment’s hesitation, and, turning, went 
downstairs again at his usual dignified 
gait. 

Odell waited until he heard him de- 
scend the second flight to the kitchen, 
then put the tray down hastily on a 
chair near Rannie’s door and raised the 
cup to his lips. It contained beef tea 
undoubtedly, but beef tea with a sweet- 
ish, metallic taste. The 
placed the cup and softly opened Ran 
nie’s door. 

“Have you a 
receptacle that is perfectly clean and 
sterilized?’ he hushed 
tones. 

“Several in the medicine chest. 
wait a minute!” 
slowly and painfully to the bathroon 
and returned with a tiny vial in his 
hand. “What is it? You haven't got 
hold of some of the stuff 
you?” 

Without waiting to 
dashed back, and, filling the vial with 
the beef tea, he deliberately overturned 
Then he’ dashed the 
and out of the entrance 
beckoning to the 
still upon his 
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aetective re 
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bottle or some smail 


demanded in 


tj . 
raere, 


Rannie made his way 





reply, Odell 


the cup. down 
front 
door, 
Blake, who was 
the corner. 


stairs 
ubiquitous 
post at 

“Take this as quickly 
to Villard’s laboratory ; tell h 


as you can up 
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aside everything else and analyze it at 


once. Say that I suggested the surest 
test he knows of for arsenic and wai 
for his report.” 

\s the operative pocketed tl I 
and started down the steps he alm 
collided with Doctor Adams, who 


greeted Odell with a certain decorous 
triumph in his tones. 
“T have just come from th 
SI ps 


iutops) 
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on the body of Mrs. Lorne,” he an- 
nounced. “It revealed nothing but 
what we anticipated; pyzmic focci in 
the kidneys and liver. You my 
Sergeant Odell, it was a clear case 
of septicemia, after all.” 

Adams,” the detective 
brushed the statement aside as of small 
monient, you. diagnosed 
Miss Chalmers’ case as ordinary stom- 
ache ache, I believe; instead she is suf- 
fering from what is thought to be ar- 
senical poisoning, given with criminal 
Her life and your professional 


see, 


dear 
Doctor 


“yesterday 


intent. 
reputation are at stake——” 
“Impossible!” the physician gasped. 
‘Who would attempt such a das- 
tardy ‘s 
“The same person who has already 
murdered two of her family and tried 
two Odell interrupted. 
Chink for yourself, doctor! What are 
the symptoms of white arsenic poison 
ing? Do they differ in any way from 
those Miss Chalmers exhibited yester- 


to kill more,” 


day: 

“This—this is frightful!’ The phy 
icilan put a shaking hand to his head. 
“Tf this is true, my reputation is indeed 
at stake, but I never thought, I never 
dreamed of further foul play! Who is 
it, sergeant? Who is keeping up these 
fearful attacks upon the family?” 

‘I mean to find that out 
‘ther day passes, doctor, and I count 
Odell replied ear- 
ask you to follow my 


before an- 


upon your help,” 
nestly. “I must 


directions absolutely or you will be re- 


fused admittance to the house. 
“Sir!’ Doctor Adams drew himself 

up indignantly. “The young lady has 

been my patient since her birth 
“And she would have been murdered 


before your eves, as her mother was, 
if I had not interfered,” retorted Odell 


ternly. “I 


1 ‘ . ¢ 
nm this matter and 


am willing to protect you 
give you the credi 
of discovering her true condition, if vou 
instructions; if 
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| tor stl ¢ 
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not, a police 
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diagnosis of yesterday will be given the 
publicity it deserves.” 

Doctor Adams leaned suddenly back 
against the vestibule wall, and his face 
whitened. 

“T am quite willing to assist the 
authorities in every possible way, but 
I must be assured that the diagnosis 
which has been made in contradiction 
to my own is the correct one,” he as- 
serted with an assumption of dignity. 
“Of course, in any event, an emetic 
will do no harm-———” 

“Everything must be done to relieve 
her at once, but I desire, above all else, 
that no one in the household be allowed 
to suspect that we have discovered the 
truth; no one at all, doctor, not even 
her aunt or her stepfather, for they 
might imocently enough mention it in 
the hearing of the guilty person.” 
Odell spoke rapidly in an undertone. 
“You will be informed as soon as *you 
enter the house that Miss Chalmers is 
no better and you will naturally proceed 
at once to her bedside. I want you to 
pretend that you have in no way 
changed your opinion of yesterday, and 





whatever measures you take to relieve 
her suffering must seem to be in the 
line of treatment you would ordinarily 
prescribe for the case you believed it 
to be originally.” 

“That should not be difficult to ar- 
range,” the murmured. 
“Should your suspicions be unfounded 
after all, sergeant, the treatment will 


physician 


only cause temporary discomfort to my 
patient.” 

Odell could have throttled the pedan- 
tic little man for his tenacious obsti- 


nacy, but he continued patiently to elu 
cidate his plan. 

“After you have concluded your 
treatment, I wish you to make some 
excuse to remain with your patient for 
the rest of the day if need be; at any 
rate, until wire your presence no 
longer. Do not leave her bedside or 


permit any one to approach her on any 


pretext, and see that nothing but your 
medicine passes her lips.” He paused 
as a quick thought came to him, 
“Would it be possible to give her some 
powerful opiate which could not harm 
her and yet would throw her into an 
immediate and profound sleep—some- 
thing which might be depended upon 
to last at least for some hours?” 

“It would, of course,” the physician 
assented. 

“I hope you will administer it then 
as soon as you can make some pretext 
to be absolutely alone with her. That 
will preclude in a plausible manner any 
suggestion of neurishment for her un- 
til | have had time to perfect my plan. 
Come now, please, doctor. I will slip 
in first and close the door. After I 
have had time to get upstairs, ring and 
ask whoever admits you how Miss 
Chalmers is.” 

Odell suited the action-to the word, 
and, from the seclusion of Rannie’s 
hatf-closed door, had the satisfaction 
of seeing the doctor enter Cissie Chal- 
mers’ room. 

He had noticed as he passed the hall 
chair that the tray was gone, and now 
he turned questioningly to Rannie. 

“Aunt [Effie came out looking for 
Peters with the broth, and I didn’t think 
you wanted even her to know what 
you had discovered just yet, so I told 
her that [ had heard you out in the 
hall and gone out to speak to you just 
as you stood there with the tray in your 
hand; said I had spoken so suddenly 
that you had upset the cup,” the boy 
explained with his twisted grin, “It 
would be kind of a fierce thing for her 
to realize that she had probably been 


feeding Cissie poison with her own 


hands, wouldn’t it? Aunt Effie’s the 
queamish sort; can’t bear to see an) 
body hurt. They say she nearly went 


crazy when she dropped me and found 
that my back would never be straight 


again; she’s nearly smothered me with 
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devotion ever since. Did you tip off 
old Adams?” 

“He’s following 
now,” Odell replied, 
did so why he was giving this strange 
boy such complete confidence. If Rat 
nie could in some way have slipped oft 
downstairs and, unseen, dropped the 
poison into that cup before the broth 
was placed in it, his audacity and queer, 
warped sense of humor would 
found rare sport in hoodwinking 
man who had set himself to solve 


problem. 


my instructions 


wondering as he 


have 
the 
the 


Rannie chuckled. “I’d like to have 
seen his face when he found out what 
was going on!” he exclaimed. “Have 
you any idea yet as to who is doing 


this thing, sergeant? I don’t believe 
Cissie is in any more danger now that 
you have discovered what ails her, 
Aunt Effie, Nan, and I are the 
ones left of the family who h: 
received the attentions of 
and I am curious to know 


only 
ive not 
our enemy, 


where the 


lightning will strike next.’ 
“We will soon see,” Odell said 
“There is your aunt going downstairs 


now; I want to speak to her.’ 
But Miss Meade had already 
the ground floor, and was starting to 
ward the pantry as he descended the 
stairs, and Odell decided to wait for 
her return. He seated himself on the 
settle in the hall, and g 
to the contemplation of the fresh prob 
lem which confronted him. 
Miss Meade herself and 
Lorne were as obviously beyond 


reache d 


rave himself up 


Richard 


tion as was the supposition that Cissie 
was poisoning herself. Nan was away 
and Gerda had gone. Of the house 
hold there remained only Rannie and 


Peters, the cook, and the 
maid. Could it be that he had taken 
the servants too much for 
that them the guilty pers 
might be found? 

Miss Meade did not return, a1 
the better part of an hour he sat 


Gene, 


among 
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deep in thought, when all at once the 


bell rang. Recognizing Blake’s silhou- 
ette through the frosted glass, he 
opened the door himself and ushered 


the opel 
What did 


} 


manded 


‘ative quickly 
Villard say?” 


preamble. 


into the library. 
de- 


he 
without 


‘You had that sample doped out 
right, sergeant.”” Blake grinned. “Vil- 


lard told me to tell you that he used 


the Marsh test, and I watched him; I 
know a little about chemistry myself. 
He treated that stuff you gave me in 
the bottle with dilute sulphuric acid 


and metallic zinc in the gas generator, 
and when the arsine formed he passed 


glass tube and heated it. 





it h 3 
z tallic arsenic showed up all 
T id formed a mirror near the 
| of the tube. There wasn’t 
the chance of a mistake.” 


Go and get your 
TM give 


good, Blake. 
1 then relieve Shaw. 
you further instructions later. 

He let the operative out quietly, 


I 
irted to a 


lunch ans 


and 


cend to the second floor, 
meaning to summon the doctor for a 
moment from the sick room and ac- 
quaint him with what he had just 


learned, but paused. Some oné was go 


ing up the second flight of stairs to the 
third floor, and a certain stealthy, cat- 
like quality in the creeping footsteps 
made and listen. Could it be 


3 
him halt 

l doing 
been 


was he 
have 


what 
should 


it so 


Peters, an 


rie n ne 


up there 
making his preparations for lunch? 

Whoever it was, ethe prowler’s ob- 
jective was evidently the servants’ quar- 
ters, for the steps did not halt outside 
Get door, but kept on. On an im- 
pulse Odell followed. 

Up yet another flight and past the 
eryan 10 the tread continued 
soi I eadilvy to the last staircase 
wh l to th y top of the house. 
All at ymnce there returned to the de- 
t nind the story which Peters 
had hold headquarters of the figure 
which | vassed his door at the hour 
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of Mrs. Larne’s death and the voice 
which had sounded from somewhere 
in the darkness about him. 

With the utter soundlessness of an 
Indian upon the trail, Odell crept on 
until he, too, reached the top floor. He 
had caught no glimpse of the figure 
which had ascended ‘before him, but a 
sharp, scraping noise as of some heavy 
object being pulled over bare boards 
sounded from the front room on the 
right, and he recalled that Gene had 
spoken of an attic or trunk room. 

Slowly feeling his way so that no 
creaking board would | 

1 


ence, the detective approached the 
| 


and peered cautiously within. 


a spacious apartment piled high with 
trunks and disused articles of furni 


ture, and lighted dimly by two windows 
which were heavi y barred. 
Surely this must be the room in 


shua 
had been confined! Not a 


pl ice even in daylich 


Cy 


which the aged lunatic Meade, 


cheerful 


person the deteciive 
Odell’s gaz 








shadowy corners of the room and then 
halted as though transfixed, and his 
eyes widened, while, f Il his trained 
sel f- n, the bleod ebbed slowly 
from his face 

The next moment he had turned and 
slipped as silently ; : shadow down 
the stair 
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Then a host of small incidents 
crowded in confirmation to his mind, 
They had seemed trivial and irrelevant 
when they occurred, but in the light 
of the revelation which had just come 
to him he could have cursed himself 
for his blindness. He had looked only 
for the obvious, it was true, yet the 
solution of the problem had been so 
obvious from the very first that he had 
failed to attach any significance to it. 

ven now his work was not done. 
‘The thought brought him to his feet 
and set him to pacing the floor as 
though bodily action were necessary to 
relieve his teeming brain. 


Despite his 
knowledge, his absolute conviction of 


the truth, the case was far from fin- 


ished, for the culprit could not be 
1 1,4 4 

brought to account merely on the 
strength of that which he had just wit- 


He had no an iota of proof to sup- 
port any accusation he might make, and 
i stantial 


could cite would seem ridiculously in- 


evidence which he 


1 : se _ “1 
conclusive, while as for a possible mo- 


i 

tive 

Then a light broke over his con 
sciousness, and he struck his hands to- 
gether sharply. He might not, after 
all, have been so far wrong in his de- 
duction: to that; given an incentive 
far more dominating than he _ had 
dreamed, th ( f crimes took on 


at once the aspect of a most subtle and 
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already accomplished must remain un- 
avenged. 

Only one means would avail; the 
culprit must be surprised into self-be- 
trayal. At a moment when success 
seemed sure and no apparent danger in 
sight, a blow as unexpected as it would 
be disastrous to the whole fabric of 
that sinisterly nurtured scheme must 
threaten, and in the face of the dread 
alternative confession would come, in 
act if not in words. 

Even as the detective reached this 
decision, the means by which he might 
bring about the denouement suggested 
themselves to his mind and a plan 
sprang, full-grown, into being. He 
turned to the telephone, carefully shut 
off the switch which connected with 
the upstairs extension, and, lifting the 
received, asked in a low tone for Sam- 
uel Titheredge’s number. 

“Sergeant Odell speaking,” he an- 
nounced, still in the studiously modu- 
lated voice, when the attorney’s dry, 
peremptory response came over the 
wire. “Can you arrange to close your 
office about half past two this after- 
noon and come here to the Meade 
house ¢ { should like you for a 
witness. . . . Yes, I think the case 
will be closed shortly. No, and 
when you come please don’t mention 
that I sent for you. I will manage to 
see you alone for a minute, and I must 
ask you to obey my instructions im- 
plicitly or you may spoil everything. 
The guilty person will never be brought 
to justice if a single false move is made. 
o [ cannot possibly explain fur- 
ther. . . .° You'll be here by three? 
Very good.” 

He hung up the receiver, unlocked 
the library door, and started upstairs, 
when Miss Meade suddenly made her 
appearance from the dining room. 

“Oh, Sergeant Odell, I’ve been look 
ing for you,” she said as she came fot 
ward. 


“And I you.” 


He smiled. ‘I fol- 
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lowed you downstairs more than an 
hour ago, Miss Meade, but saw you 
go into the pantry, and decided not to 
bother you.” 

“I’ve been to see about some more 
broth for Cissie,” she explained. 

“T am so sorry I upset the other.” 
Odell’s tone was the perfection of po- 
lite contrition. “It was stupid of me, 
but your nephew spoke suddenly just 
behind me, and in the start I gave the 
cup was overturned.” 

“Rannie will play mischievous tricks 
like that, but he is still only a little boy 
in spirit in spite of his precocity, and 
I cannot find it in my heart to reprove 
him.” Miss Meade smiled deprecat- 
ingly. “It didn’t matter at all about 
the broth, for my niece has fallen into 
a deep sleep, and Doctor Adams, who 
is with her now, says that it will be 
better to allow her to rest for several 
hours if she can, rather than wake her 
for nourishment. But I must not an- 
noy you with trivial details of this sort. 
You said that you wanted to see me?” 

“Yes, Miss Meade, but only to ex- 
plain about my stupid accident. I hope 
your niece is resting easier to-day?” 

“T don’t know.” A little, worried 
frown upon her smooth 
brow. “I do not wish to seem disloyal, 
but sometimes I think it would be best 
if we dispensed with Doctor Adams’ 
services, for the children at least. I 
am old-fashioned and believe in old- 
fashioned home remedies to a certain 
extent, but medical science has ad- 
vanced with great strides of late, Ran- 
nie tells me, and I feel at times that 
Doctor Adams has stood still.” 

‘You are dissatisfied with his treat- 
Odell asked 


appeared 


ment of your niece?” 
quickly. 
“No-o.” Her reply came with an 
evidence of mental reservation. ‘But 
his manner is sometimes unnecessarily 
severe. He has excluded even me from 
the room now, and I am sure that Cissie 
will miss me the moment she awakes.” 
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The pompous little physician evi- 
dently intended to follow his instruc- 
tions to the letter, and Odell merely 
shrugged politely as he turned once 
more to the stairs, but Miss Meade held 
out a timidly detaining hand. 

“Please, Sergeant Odell! I—I do 
not want to ask any questions which 
are perhaps tabooed, but my anxiety 
must be my excuse. I meant to ask 
you yesterday, but my courage failed, 
and I can learn nothing from either 
my brother-in-law or Mr. Titheredge. 
Has anything been discovered about— 
about the case which brings you here?” 
Her gentle voice trembled with eager- 
ness. “liven the presence of your men 
about the house has not yet brought 
the realization home to me of—of the 
have 
know it must be 


unspeakable crimes whicl been 


committed, and yet I 
so, and the horror of it is like a living 
presence. le cl ? 


a singie ciewf 


Tiave you 


During the merest fraction of a sec- 
ond he hesitated, for her heseeching 


eC 
eyes seemed to hold his as though she 


would draw th 
of his decision to keep his own 
until the moment was at hand. 
he threw off the spell and 
gravely but steadily 

“No, Miss Meade. Chis is the most 
baffling case of my e 
preciate what the fear 


must be like to you all, but time alone 


him in spite 


counsel 


truth from 
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There followed an hour of inaction, 


torturing to the detective in his eager 


ness to precipitate the climax which he 
felt would bring succ« to crown his 
davs of \ fering in darkne \ 4 
leneth J’: announced to those of 
the family whe e able to repair to 
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Doctor Adams opened it, and pre- 
sented a face of mild inquiry. 

“You administered the opiate, doc- 
tor?” 

“Yes, but its effect will wear off in 
about an hour, I think,” the physician 
responded nervously. “TI really do not 
consider it wise to repeat the dose, but 
if you insist -” 

“On the contrary. It is almost 
two Would it be possible to 
awaken Miss Chalmers at, say, three 





now. 


o'clock °” 
“Certainly.” 
“Will you do so then, and summon 
Miss Meade—but no one else—to take 
your place?” 
“At three o’clock. I understand, ser- 
You think that, if there 


really danger to my patient, it will be 


geant. was 
over then?” 

“Absolutely, but since you still doubt 
it the danger existed you may be in 
terested in knowing that I sent a sam- 
suspected of hav- 
Villard, the ana- 


and he 


ple of broth which ] 
ing been potsoued to 

; 1 - . ot 1 qe 
lyiicail chemist, reports tunmis- 


kable evidence of white arsenic,” 


Odell informed him hurriedly. ‘Not 
a word of this, however! When Miss 
ek : 
Vleade has taken yqur place, come to 
me < nce in Rannie Chalmers’ room.” 
‘T will, sir, but this confirmation of 
your suspicions fills me with distress,” 
Doctor Adams declared. “I admit that 





even after an ex- 





at my patient, that sl as 
indeed the victim of such an outrage! 
In the many years of my professional 
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this-afternoon from his own room into 
that of his stepson adjoining?” 

“Yes, I think so.” The physician 
looked his surprise. ‘We can 
him through the connecting door be- 
tween the without taking him 
around by the hall. But what is going 
to happen in Rannie’s room, sergeant ?” 

“T have an experiment I want to 
Odell turned away. 
[ shall 


assist 


two 


make; that is all.” 
“At three o’clock, then, doctor. 
depend on you.” 

It lacked five minutes of the hour 
vhen Doctor Adams tapped with an 
eagerly trembling hand on the hunch- 
back’s door, and the detective’s voice 
promptly bade him enter. He obeyed, 
to find Richard Lorne already en- 
sconced upon the couch, Gene and Ran- 
nie in chairs on either side, and two 
strange men standing near the foot of 
the bed, conversing in lowered tones 
with Odell. 

Lorne’s fat face 
citement, and Gene’s 
chalk, but Rannie sat back with his old, 
smile and only the viselike 


vas tense with ex- 
was white as 
mocking 
grip of his thin, sallow fingers upon 
the arms of his chair betrayed the least 
sign of emotion. 

The physician noted their expressions 
almost mechanically, and then his gaze 
wandered to the two strangers. Dimly 
he to remember seeing them 
hanging about on the sidewalk in front 


of the house for the past few days. 


seemed 


“Your patient is awake, doctor?” 
Odell’s voice broke in upon his 
thoughts. ‘You have not left her alone, 
I tru 

"E Miss Meade is with her, as 
vou 5 


“Then that is all right,’ Odell int 


rupted him in obvious haste. Chere 
is something which I wish to tell you 
all, but we must wait for a little while. 


l am expecting——” 
A discreet knock upon the door in- 
terrupted him in turn, and hi 


it to find Peters on the threshold 


pened 
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“Mr. Titheredge, sir.” 

“Please say that I will be down at 
once.” Odell waited until the butler 
had departed upon his errand, and then 
turned to the others. “I shall be back 
in a moment, and I must ask that none 
of you attempt to leave the room in my 
if you do, my men here have 
their orders as to how to proceed.” 

The doctor sank into a chair with a 
gasp, but Lorne twisted irascibly upon 
his couch. 

“Of all the high-handed 

“Oh, see it through, dad!’ Rannie 
chuckled. “If he has gone to the trou- 
ble of arranging this little entertain- 
ment for our edification, we might at 
listen politely. Eh, Gene?’ 
don't know about its being so en- 
Gene responded nervously. 


absence. 


” 





least 
eT 
i 


tertaining,” 


“T rather fancy we are in for a mighty 
serious quarter of an hour. I’ve 
learned that Sergeant Odell knows 


what he’s about.” 

Thereafter an awkward 
reigned until the door opened 
and the detective reappeared, accom- 
panied by the family lawyer, whose 
usually grim, imperturbable face bore a 


silence 
again, 


singularly dazed expression. 

He nodded to the rest without speak- 
ing, and took the chair which Odell 
turned in the deorway to _ indicate. 
Then the latter faced the hall once 
more in an attitude of anticipation and 
the strained silence continued. 
dragging minute, 


Minute followed 


and even Rannie’s twisted face lost its 
satirical grin when at last soft, padded 
up the back stairs 
and Peters again came into view bear- 


footsteps sounded 
: p @ - c ] a £ sch ¢ 
ing a cup from the steam of which an 
appetizing 
Odell 


iroma rose 
forward, took-the tray 


from his hands, and whispered some- 


tepped 


thing which the others could not hear, 
but which the butler seemed to accept 
vithout question or surprise, for he 
bowed and turned away as though to 
cross the hall. 








| 
; 
| 
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Then several things happened almost 
simultaneously. Odell reéntered the 
room, handed the tray to one of his 
men who stepped forward to receive 
it and turning quickly, locked the door 
and pocketed the key. ‘The two men, 
as if by previous instructions, stationed 
themselves one on either side of the 
door, and Odell took up the cup from 
the tray and advanced to the center of 
the room. 

In the electrified stillness there could 
be heard a sudden stir in the hall, and 
then the detective as suddenly spoke. 

“Randall Chalmers!” he thundered. 
“T want you to drink this cup of broth 
to the last drop!” 

“No. Don’t touch it! Don’t, for the 
love of Heaven!” The cry came in a 
harsh, rasping voice which might have 
been that of either man or woman and 
an unseen hand rattled the doorknob 
with frenzied strength. 

“Drink it!’ Odell commanded inex- 
orably, and as the words left his lips 
there came a resounding crash behind 
him, the stout door burst inward upon 
its quivering hinges, and through tl 
aperture a wild figure leaped for the 
detective’s throat, but the two guards 
seized it and dragged it back as the 
cup crashed to the floor. 

The figure waseéhe frail, delicate 
form of the mouselike Miss Meade, but 
the face was that of a fiend, and the 
hideous outburst of laughter which 
shrilled and echoed through the room 
told all too plainly of fhe crazed brain 
unleashed at last. 


ning cut 


H®?! D her tight!” QOdell’s sharp 
warni th: l the lie ilu 


cachination. ‘‘Don’t hurt her, but 


eut for a sudden effert of stre 


“Effie!” Unmmdful « his broke 


ribs, Richard Lorne had started up on 
the couch and his horror-stricken eves 


stared at his sister-in-law. “Effie, 
what is the matter with you?” 

At the sound of his voice, the 
woman’s wild laughter ceased abruptly 
and her body relaxed, but she returned 
his stare malevolently, and a sneer, in- 
finitely sly and crafty curled her lip. 

“FT fooled you all—all!” she cried, 
and, freeing one arm by a lightninglike 
gesture, she beat her thin breast. “How 
I have laughed at you here—here, in 
these long years while you have patron- 
ized me, thrust me into corners! Me, 
the old maid, the one who stood aside, 
meek and docile and a nonentity—but 
useful! Ah, I saw to that! I wanted 
to be near you, where I could watch 
you all and think of what I had 
planned.” 

“The second generation!’ Samuel 
Titheredge interjected solemnly. 

“T hated her always, that yellow- 
haired vixen who stele my toys and 
finery when I was a child, whose doll 
face claimed the affection which should 
have been mine, and who finally robbed 
me of my lover!” The woman had 
been muttering, but now her voice rose 

ing scream. ‘For I loved him, 


to a raspii 
I hear? I loved Halsey Chalmers 


ago you 
and she took him from me!” 

“Oh, stop her!” moaned Gene, bury- 
ing his face in his hands. “I can’t 
bear it!” 

“Silence!”? Odell commanded in a 
low, penetrating tone. “Let her go 


T) 
i 
ac 


Effie Meade broke into a soft, croon- 


ine laugh, more horrible than her wild 


rieks had been, and when she spoke 

again her voice had sunk to a mutter 
€ 10 

“T attended her at her marriage to 

he i who should have been mine; 

1 coming of her 

I ! though my arms 

i ) il the time I hated 

i vaited—waited ! ihen the 

baby, the one that was most hke him, 

I-—I Iet it fall from my arms and 1t 











Unseen 





became a cripple, a curse! I could have 
killed myself from grief, but I lived 
because I had a double purpose now. 
She, who could endure nothing but 
beauty around her, turned in loathing 
from this maimed thing of her flesh, 
but I loved the little one as much as 
I hated her and all the other miserable 
puppets she had brought into the world, 
and I meant to see that he had every- 
thing—everything which she had hoped 
to give the rest!” 

“You fiend!” Rannie started from 
his chair, but Odell forced him gently 
back, and Effie Meade gurgled 
though he had called her an endearing 
name. 

“He died—the man she had taken 
from me—and she married again, but 


as 


I didn’t care; it meant just so much 
more for Rannie, to make up for the 
debt I owed him, and there was plenty 


waited, watching the money 
other 
could demand 


of time. | 
pile up, watching the 
near the 
theirs, and 

“How | 


worked ! 


children 
age when they 
at last the hour struck! 

and and 
Christine I hated most, so I 
first. I listened to Rannie 
when he told me about the dear little 
things, smaller than the eye could see, 


planned studied 


took her 


which he kept in the box and which 
bidding. I 


them 


some day would do my 
dipped the pretty needle in among 
one morning, and then watched her as 


she drew it in and out of her « 





ery, waiting until it entered hi 

for she was clumsy, my beautiful sis- 

ter, as clumsy as he was stupid! [ 
i 

was my tathers own ciever 


] 


ough they called him crazy. 


Craz\ too, but nobody, ever knew it 
| even gue sed, f 
] mo ' 


woul 
v work had 
ey thought | 
they let me stay beside her bed, and, 


only 


| 11 ] - 
just begun. ihey loved her, 
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over and over again, I infected her 
with a pin dipped in Rannie’s tube. 
She thought at first it was accidental 
when I lifted her in bed, but later she 
suspected the truth. I saw it in her 
eyes, although those fools of doctors 
never knew.” 

Richard Lorne raised his clenched 
hands above his head and shook them 
impotently, but the woman did not ap- 
pear to see. At a motion from Odell 
her two guards had forced her into a 
chair, and now she crouched there, 
mouthing and grimacing in hideous tri- 
umph. 

“The night she died I crept up to 
father’s room and hid the needle in 
the folds of the couch on which he 
spent so many weary hours. Then I 
put another needle in that embroidery 
they looked for it and went 
to bed. It had been so easy, and part 
of her money would be Rannie’s now! 

“But it all Rannie’s. All the 
money which was being dissipated by 
Julian and Gene, thrown away on 
gewgaws to deck her shallow prettiness 
by Cissie, like her mother before her! 
{ learned that Julian meant to demand 
all that had been left him and so he 
had to be The little death 
were gone from Rannie’s room, 


Hands 


in Case 


Was 


the next! 
germs 
but there were other ways, and I knew 
that the moment 

“One morning I went upstairs while 
Julian was shaving. He hadn’t heard 
and as | stood watching him 
me. I called 
azor slipped and 


would come. 


me ente1 
he way was shown to 


him suddenly, and the 1 


made just a tiny cut in his cheek, but 
he laid it down and started to stanch 
the blood. I offered to help him, but 
tched up that razor, and when he 
be d r me to touch the towel 
ce I slashed his throat instead. 
| knew just where to strike, for I had 
been reading lannie’s books, and 
Christine irsi-born didn’t take long 
oO ae, 
[ put the razor near his hand, ran 
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down and changed my dress and went 
to the breakfast table. How clever I 
was then! How’ surprised I was and 
concerned when Peters came rushing 
down with his silly mouth wide open, 
and how horror-struck I appeared at 
the truth! If only I.hadn’t ! ch 
ing inside all the time, laughing with 
joy that one more who had stood in 
Rannie’s path was gone! 

“Then the others began to be afrai 
and I knew and felt my power. It was 
sweet to me after the years when I had 
been merely tolerated. I uséd to look 
around the table sometimes and try to 
choose which should be next, for they 
must all go now, and quickly. Ever 
bit of food they put into their mouths 
meant so much money out of Rannie’s 
pocket, money which would help him to 
forget the injury I had done him. 

“T had read somewhere of a mirro: 
falling and killing some one, and ] 
thought of that heavy portrait over the 
desk in the library and how I could 
coax Gene to sit under it, for he would 
have been of age in another month, 
and I decided that he must never get 
his hands on his property or it would 
be gone in a year. 

“I was strong. 
strong I was— 

“Nobody knows how strong I am!” 
A raucous echo burst upon their ears 
and for a moment the horrified, fasc: 
nated gaze of the others turned from 
the crazed woman to the huge cage in 
the corner, where Socrates danced ex 
citedly upon his perch and faithfully 
repeated the message which he had 
some past moment of gloating triumpl 
learned from Ker lips. Odell seized a 
dark table cover and threw it over the 
cage, and the echo died in an indignant 
squawk. 

“T was strong, but 


F 
7 1 
een laugn 


1 
i 


Nobody knew hy y\\ 


” 


couldn’t breal 


that cable which held up the picture 
until one day I overheard a couple of 


workmen next me in a crowded car 
talking about a new electric file and 


DV a niirat le 


what it would do. I went to an elec- 
trical-supply shop and saw those files, 
and one of them went away with me 
under my cape, although I had asked 
for and purchased only a toaster. [| 
thought I might need a big saw, too 
and that I got at a hardware store over 
Do you see how clever 
Iam? No one could ever know! 

“ft hid the tools up in father’s room 


in Brooklyn. 


until I got Gene’s promise to go through 
rs of condolence and persuaded 
him to use that desk that evening. Then 
afternoon, when every one was 





c 
out, I slipped down, locked myself in 
library, and filed through the 
strands of that cable so that they could 
not hold more than a few hours at most 
{ did the cleverest thing 
lephoned to the first car- 


\fter that 

of ali. I te 
penter’s shop whose number I could 
find in the book for them to send some 
one early on the following morning to 
rehang that picture before any of the 
rest of the family were up. I didn’t 
want them to notice those filed cabl 
ends, and they wouldn’t have, if onl; 
that meddlesome old lawyer there 
hadn't suggested calling in the police 


“{ didn’t want that, not just yet 
with only two gone, for Gene escaped 
Nobody thought I had 
had anything to do with the fall of that 
picture, though; I was too clever for 

hem all that it was 
vho had arranged for Gene 
to sit there, but even that didn’t bring 


eminded t 


e slightest inkling of the truth to thei 
understanding 

The police mustn’t come, at least not 
un ( ind one or two more had 
been removed f had only that night 
in which to stop Richard and this idio 
Titheredg from interfering with my) 
plans, and I hoped that they would fall 
downstnirs and break their necks in the 
morning before they could leave 
house. That wish brought a new in 
spiration to my mind, and I got my 
lovely, bright new saw and crept past 




























the room where they were talking and 
sawed through the top step of the stairs. 

“T never forgot a single detail; that’s 
why no one ever knew. I gathered up 
every speck of sawdust, took it to my 
room; and the next morning J burned 
it in the tray of the parrot’s cage, which 
I had removed ostensibly for Jane t 
clean. I hid the ashes in Gene’s grate. 
The saw and file I put in the tool chest 
in the cellar, where any one might find 
them. But only Richard was hurt; the 
police came, and I had to be on my 
guard. ‘That strange maid of Chris- 
tine’s was following me about, too, and 
f she had begun tc 





staring at me as 
read through my eyes what was going 
on in my thoughts. I dared not try 


1 


another plan I had for getting Gene 


out of the way, because | had 1 atcl 
- + = 1 
myself so closely 

“That wicked Cissie was the ears 

of nearly bringing my secret to light, 


and for that I determined that sh 


4 + 1 4 . 

should be the nex or she trie 

. 9% *) P art +7 3 2 

to run away, and wher stopped her 
41 ? “47 ! - 7 4 

at the very door she sneered m ove 


for Rannie. J would have killed her 


then, I think, only the young man from 


headquarters was in the drav oom 
and I remembered in time that I must 
not use strength. My seeming Ci 
ness was the most perfect eviden n 
my defense as long as | uld kee} 
people from knowing how 
really was.” 

She had babbled on as ti Met Lit 


: 1 1 oe ‘ ‘ 4 ; 
ing to herselt, and the others ( 
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when he glanced in turn at her face 
all doubt died within him. Whether 
distorted with rage or smiling in mali- 
cious triumph, the light of reason had 
irrevocably fled from it, and the work- 
ings of her maniac mind showed 
in her wildly staring eyes. 


Mrs. Gael’s words returned io him 


1 ‘ 
Plaimly 


again, and with them a complete under- 
No wonder 
that, in view of her own former deten- 
tion, she dared not speak and proclaim 


the Junacy of this woman, who with 


standing of her attitude. 


the cunning of madness had concealed 
her condition from ail the rest of the 
world even while realizing and glorying 
in it 


‘fie Meade had been swaying to and 


fre in an ecstasy of triumphant glee, 


but all at once she stopped and glanced 
at the fragments of the cup upon the 
ff 

would have worked m 
; sn uttered VV ney Wissie 
( nto the rawing-roor k to 
1 vOung ups { m 1 ( e wht 
> irying i Ovel n ecre f 

f ed ind he qd fie dc me my ad 
j lit hat minute decided 
er fate, but I was forced to dissemble 
! J it her to dic | n 
lt @ | iCdgd fi¢ Oo ] C oO fade 

efore es as he nother had, t) 

hei he 0 lik 
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were without guests, and when yester- 
day she took to her bed it was a simple 
matter to prepare her broth myself and 
drop in my dainty seasoning before 
Marceile’s unsuspecting eyes. 

“But I commenced to fear this young 
police officer; not that he dreamed mine 
was the hand, but he had probed into 
my sister’s death and her sons and dis- 
covered the severed picture cables and 
the sawn stairs. This morning he took 
from Peters the broth intended for Cis- 
sie and spilled it, and when later the 
doctor put me out of her room and 
took my place, I kitew they were aware 
of her real condition, and if I did not 
want to fail, as I had in Gene’s case, | 


‘must work quickly. 


“I saved out enough arsenic for a 
death dose, and, mixing the rest in a 
paste, I spread it near a rat hole in 
the wainscoting of father’s room, where 
its presence could readily be accounted 
for if it were found. The powder | 
had saved I put in a fresh portion of 
broth, intending to give it to Cissie at 
the first opportunity, but I was too care- 
ful to bring it up to her myself; I 
arranged for Peters to do that, so that, 
in the end, he would at least be equally 
under suspicion with the cook, for why 
should any one think that I, the de- 
voted aunt, could desire the death of 
my lovely niece? 

“The opportunity came just now, and 
as soon as the doctor left me alone with 
her, I rang for Peters to bring up the 
broth.” Suddenly the woman’s figure 
stiffened and she pointed a shaking fin 
ger at Odell. “Only for you Cissie 
would by now have gone the way | 
paved for her, but Peters knocked upon 
the door and told me that you had taken 
the broth from him once more. He 
said that you wanted it for Rannie and 
had instructed him to bring up more 
for Cissie. For Rannie! You would 
have killed him for whom I had planned 
it all! 

“T saved him, though Cissie and the 


others still live. Rannie, Rannie, I did 
it all for you, and, though they may 
rob you of a portion of the wealth 
which should be yours, you will still 
be richer than all, and I have made you 
so!” 

She half rose in her chair with her 
hands outstretched to the object of her 
insane adoration, but he shrank from 
her, his eyes like livid coals of fire in 
his horrified face. 

“Don’t speak to me, you devil!” 
Loathing beyond the power of words 
filled his shaking voice. “If you were 
not mad, I could kill you as you sit 
there! Murderess! You have done me 
a greater injury than when I was a 
child!’ 

Some inkling of his meaning must 
have filtered through to her diseased 
mind, for she began to whimper like 
a hurt animal, and the tears rolled down 
her jaded cheeks. 

“It was for you! They hated you, 
all of them. They laughed at your in- 
firmity, but I would have given you 
the power to triumph over them, every 
one!” Her tones rose once again to a 
shriek. “Rannie, | love you, love— 

The shriek ended suddenly in a rat- 
tling gurgle, and she clutched at her 
heart as the distortion of mania left 
her face and a look of wonder shot with 
pain took its place. The glow as of 
returning sanity suffused the staring 
eves for a fleeting moment; then they 
dulled, and her head dropped forward 
on her bosom. 

Odell was by her side in an instant, 
but Doctor Adams was before him, and 
the detective retreated a step as the 
physician felt the woman’s limp wrist 
and pressed his head against her heart 
Then he straightened and faced the 
others solemnly. 

“She is dead,” he announced. ‘That 
final paroxysm was too much for het 
already overstrained heart, It was a 
merciful end.” 

‘Too merciful!” cried Richard Lorne 




















in a voice of agony. “Think of my 
wife! It was hatred and crafty, ‘awful 
revenge, not madness which brought 
about her murder! Think of Julian, cut 
off in his youth——” 

“It was the germ of insanity born 
in her, the heritage from her father!” 
Doctor Adams turned to Blake and 
Shaw. “Help me lift her to the bed.” 

The others sat silence 
while the frail, little figure 
posed upon the snowy coverlet and the 
hands, which, unseen, had wrought such 


; ee 
in a stricken 


Was com- 


fearful tragedy, were folded peacefully 
upon her breast. 


“Still I cannot understand, sergeant, 
how you first discovered the truth 


| a 7 r P 41 er 
Richard Lorne was the speaker, as 


he. Gene, Rannie, Samuel Titheredge 


and the detective were seated his 


room on the following day. Cissie was 


g under the care of the 


slow ly recovers 


discreet Miss Risby, and below in the 


darkened drawing-room the still form 


NT 1 . + 4 ’ 
Meade rested where s bile 


of Iftie 
the bodies of her victims had lain. 


“The point which puzzles me i: hy 


} 
t 





0:3 1: ; 
I did not discover it at once,” ¢ 


TH. Go ‘ ‘ 
phe hnnaing of the saw 


plied frankly. 


and file in so obvious a place as the 
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chest where the other tools were kept 
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room and, catching him off guard, 
slashed his throat with the razor. The 
thing which kept me more than any- 
thing else from suspecting was the sup- 
posed fact that a struggle must have 
taken place, and only a powerful per- 
son could have overcome Mr, Chalm- 
ers’ strength, for I had been told that 
a trained athlete in spite of 
the temporary nervous condition which 
had pulled him down. 


he was 


“Only a phenomenally strong person, 
too, could have pried that picture from 
the wall and filed away the supporting 
wires, to say nothing of wielding a saw 
heavy enough to cut the long, sweeping 
strokes which I noticed in the top step 
of the stairs.” 

“T recall now,’ Titheredge remarked, 
“that you asked me when we examined 
the stairs together if I observed any- 
thing else, and when I replied in the 
negative you said nothing more. What 
did you mean?” 

‘The almost entire absence of saw- 

Odell responded. “I traced it 
afterward and learned how it had been 
\nother thing which led 
me off the track was the gruffness of 


dust, 


disposed of, 


the voice. which spoke to Kenny, the 
carpenter, over the telephone. Miss 
Meade’s was low and clear and softly 
feminine until she gave that cry out- 


side Rannie’s door when she thought he 





was about to swallow the poisoned 
broth.” 

O} \K\unt Effie could always do 
that.’ said Rannie. ‘‘Throw her voice 
ind change its tone, I mean; she used 
to amuse us 1en we were kiddies by 
telling us the s of the three bears 

favorite ( T remember—and 

ri ( us 

T A oul le fore 

tried tl periment, but I had 
a v decided tha ized mind was 
1 of the se ( urders and at- 
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tempted murders. Some one whom I 
may not name had hinted to me that a 
member of the household was unques- 
tionably insane, and a little talk which 
I had with Mr. Titheredge, here, con- 
firmed the possibility of it.” Odell met 
the attorney’s eye and shook his head 
reassuringly. “Down at headquarters 
Peters had told us of a mysterious in 
truder at the hour of Mrs. Lorne’s 
death, who passed up the stairs to the 
attic, and whom he firmly believed to 
be a ghost. He did not see it but caught 
a glimpse of the light it carried and 
heard it say: ‘The first one gone! Si 
shall they all go, one by one!” 

“The she-devil!” Lorne 
“But what was it that happened a few 
hours before you tricked her into be 
traying herself?” 

“With Rannie’s help, I proved yester 
day that your eldest stepdaughter was 
being slowly poisoned by an admixture 
of white arsenic in her food. That nar 
rowed the possible suspects down to 
Miss Meade, Mr. Gene Chalmers and 
the three servants. During the morn 
ing I heard footsteps ascending to the 
very top of the house, and something 
in their stealthy, almost noiseless tread 
recalled Peters’ story of the ghost to 
my mind. 

“On an impulse I followed, but the 
person ahead was always just beyond 
my range of vision until I halted in 
the doorway of the storage room, the 
one with the barred windows. Then I 
saw Miss Meade. With her frail, slen 
der arms she was moving two huge, 
heavy trunks which were piled one on 


groaned 


top of the other. She seemed to put 
forth no effort in a task that would 
normally require the energy of two 
husky men. I did not see her face 
at once, but when she turned it toward 
me the mask was off and I knew 
my search was ended ever j 
heard her insane speech: ‘Fat that, m) 


pretties! I have enough left for Cissie’s 
last dose. I'll fool them all!” 

“I made my escape before she was 
aware of my presence and decided that 
the only way to convince any of you 
of her guilt would be to trick her into 
betraying herself. The greatest thing 
in her life was her love, or obsession, 
for Rannie and I determined to play 
upon that. I gathered you in as wit- 
nesses, laid my trap, and sprung it. 

“T would feel culpable in having 
brought on the scene which resulted in 
Miss Meade’s death, but there was no 
other way to bring her machinations 
home to her. Doctor Adams has since 
informed me that her case was incur- 
able and that future existence would 
have meant for her a mere tortured 
blank. Her superhuman strength was, 
of course, a part of her madness.” 

“She is better dead,” Titheredge ob- 
served in his dry, judicial tones. “‘Tt is 
only a pity that her malady did not 
manifest itself a few short weeks ago, 
but we have you to thank, sergeant, 
that she was prevented from carrying 
out her hideous scheme to exterminate 
all the family.” 

“We owe you our lives!” Richard 
I.orne declared brokenly. “When I 
think of my poor wife, I could go mad 
myself, and it is as well perhaps that 
her sister is beyond my reach!  Ser- 
geant Odell, I shall not speak of re- 
ward at this moment, but yeu will not 
find me unappreciative of the masterly 
way in which you have handled this 
case and brought it to a successful con- 
clusion; neither shall I be unmindful of 
the debt that I and mine owe to you.” 

Odell rose. “It was only in the line 
of my professional duty, sir,” he said 
quietly. “My one regret lies in the 
solution of the problem; that an af 
flicted, unfortunate member of your 
own family should prove to have pet 
formed the dreadful, self-appointed 
work of those unseen hands.” 


END 
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Richard f1. Watkins 


HY in blazes does a captain of 
detectives want to see me?” 
demanded John Jf. Lenert, 
staring at the white card 
between his pudgy thumb and fingers. 
He mashed the end of a cigar between 
his lips, but the mystery remained un- 
solved. “Captain Thomas Holworth! 
Never heard of him. Only printed, too. 
What does he want? Hey ?” 


He shot the last word at his secretary 





as if hurling a missile. Stanforth, 
standing just within the door of. the 
ornate drawing room a good six feet 
from his employer, winced as if struck 
and took a nervous step farther away. 
He spoke quickly, with a soothing 
moderation of tone. 

“Tis words were, sir, that it was 
a d—a darn sight more important f 
you to see him than for him to see 
you. Those were his words, sir. He 


would say nothing more.” 


‘Cc 1 . 1 ” 1 4 
mend him 1 p rignt now, ordered 
Lenert, and strode to the window. he 
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observed by 
many he lowered himself into a seat 
and, a moment later, was frowning with 
concentration upon some unimportant 
papers he had taken from a pocket of 
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expensive setting in which he found 
himself. Inside and out Lenert had 
spent the profits of many a rifle and 
machine gun on that house and he ex- 
pected his guests to respect. it. Nor 
was it a lavish, nouveau-riche setting. 
He had the word of his architect, who 
specialized in museums and_ public 
libraries, that the house was his mas- 
terpiece! Yet this man was at ease 
when he himself was awed even in 
the vestibule! 

“What didja mean, a damn _ sight 
more important for me to see you?” 
Lenert demanded abruptly, almost 
fiercely. 

“Just that,’ curtly responded the 
detective. 

He strode toward the wall, seized a 
gilt chair, and set it down with a crash 
in front of the sofa. The millionaire 
blinked. 

As the detective sat down his blue 
eyes fixed themselves steadily on Stan- 
forth, who was hovering near the door. 
Following his gaze Lenert also looked. 
His scowl erased the secretary as a 
sponge cleans a blackboard. 

“Huh!” said the detective, and 
combed his beard with widespread 
fingers of a powerful hand. 

“What didja——” Began Lenert ina 
milder voice than he had first used. 

“Did you ever hear of David Hood ?” 
the detective cut in. 

“No,” said Lenert after wrinkling hi& 
brow. 

“Well then, have you heard about the 
Waltman robbery in Philadelphia ?” 

“Yes,” said Lenert somewhat im- 
patiently. “Waltman was a director in 


several of my munition companies. I 
haven’t run into him lately. But 
what i 


“David Hood did that job,” inter 
rupted the detective. “Got away clean 
with twenty-eight thousand dollars in 
cash and coupon Liberty Bonds. Jumped 
to New York that same night and sold 
the bonds in four small lots next morn 


ing at opening before the ‘Philly’ police 
woke up and wired the numbers to Wall 
Street. The part that didn’t get into 
the papers is that he left a _ note 
scrawled with his left hand, making a 
certain statement about Waltman’s 
connection with the munition business.” 

Lenert’s fat hand, resting lightly until 
then on the arm of the gilt sofa, slowly 
went white. “What was the statement 
this burglar made?” he asked, drum- 
ming rapidly on his bulging knee with 
the stubby fingers of his other hand. 

“That a suspiciously large percentage 
of shrapnel and high explosives orig- 
inating in the factories of Lenert, Walt- 
man, and Grunberg failed to explode,” 
replied Holworth, his sharp eyes flash- 
ing from the uneasy fingers of the 
millionaire to his face. 

“That's why he took to burglary? 
Hey?” the millionaire rumbled indig- 
nantly. 

“Precisely, according to David 
Hood,” the detective responded. “He. 
said in his note the money he stole was 
going to the dependents of soldiers who 
ought to have been protected from 
German fire by those defective shells.” 

“A fine justification for burglary,” 
shouted Lenert angrily. “TI suppose you 
know that charge was investigated and 
dismissed by the government, dismissed 
without a breath of reproach.” 

“Because of lack of evidence,” Cap- 
tain Holworth added dryly. “Yes, I 
know that. But maybe,” he added 
mildly, looking into the red face of the 
“maybe David Hood 
doesn’t know it, or doesn’t consider 
himself bound by the findings of a 
Federal investigating committee. Bur 


millionaire, 


glars are peculiar cusses, you know.” 

“You take this robbery very calmly,” 
Lenert burst out. “Why don’t you get 
this fellow instead of bothering me 
about him ?” 

“My business is to catch thieves, not 
to get excited about their crimes,” the 
“As to 


detective answered calmly. 














The Second Attempt 


bother, David Hood is the man who 
is going to bother you.” 

“Bother me? You think he'll come 
here?” Lenert gasped, leaning forward 
to look into the detective’s face, well 
screened by the mass of whiskers. 

“He came here last night.” 

With a croak Lenert shot out of his 
chair and dashed toward the door. The 
detective sprang lithely after him and 
clutched him imperatively before he 
reached the threshold. 

“Wait!” he commanded. 

“My safe—I haven’t opened it to- 
day,” spluttered the millionaire, squirm 
ing in the strong grip of the detective. 

“Your loot is probably safe,” soothed 
the detective. “But one question : How 
long have you had that secretary?” 
“Two years. Why? 
Lenert demanded, struck inani- 


“6 


4 


Do you suspect 
him ?” 
mate by this new turn. 

“Sit down,” said the detective. ‘Sit 
down!” 

Reluctantly the millionaire perched 
on the edge of a gilt chair, staring with 
hostile but anxious eyes at the other. 

Holworth said slowly: 

“T may be wrong, but I think some- 
body may have tipped off Hood to the 
amount of loot and the interior plan 
of Waltman’s house. He seems also, 
irom what I’ve discovered, to know a 
good deal about this house. Your sec- 
retary Waltman’s house and 
habits as well as your own, doesn’t he?” 

“Yes, yes,” Lenert replied. “I often 
took him with me to Waltman’s home 
to talk 
scoundrel immediately unless you thin 


knows 


over business deals. I'll fire the 


you can give him a jail sentencs 
“You're traveling too fast,” the de 
“Don't 


not accusing him of anything, but 


tective replied. fire him. I’m 


face looks sort of familiar. Where 


were you and he last night 
“At Bridgeport. I was arrangimg 
important business matters. We came 
dow n this morning by Moto 

“Your wife?” 


Qi ss 
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“She is staying in Massachusetts with 
her people.” 

‘Does Stanforth know the combina- 
| your safe?” 

“T trust no one that far.” 

“Huh!” said the detective. “Well, 
go and look at your safe, but don’t give 
Stanforth any reason to believe he’s 
suspected of anything.” 

As if released from physical confine- 
ment Lenert sprang up and dashed out. 
Disregarding the tiny automatic eleva- 
tor, he rushed up the stairs to the third 
floor, panting heavily with combined 
exertion and emotion. In his room a 
glance told him no violence had been 
With shaking fingers 
defeating his haste he clicked off the 
combination and threw open the door. 
Hastily he went through the toll of 

y, and jewelry, his fingers 
lovingly to the packets of 
vellow certificates. 

After relief blood rushed 
into his puffy face. His rage mounted 
hk. He turned vengefully on the 
who had followed him at a 


tion oi 


done the safe. 


bonds, money, 


clinging 


be oe 


the first 


im idly. 

‘You’re a——a detective, you are!” 
Lenert sneered, glaring at the unmoved 
hose expression was almost 
“What d’ye mean 
was here last 


captain, 
one of amusement. 


by telling me a burglar 
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night? Nothing is gone. You ig 
“I told you your loot was safe,” 
Captain Hlolworth said good-humor- 
edly. “‘But he was here. I made cer- 
t of that before intruding on your 
Sunday afternoon. There are faint but 
n le ks outside that a man 
( r ip the beautiful white front 
of your residence to a window in this 
le!’ declared Lenert. “No 
» to a third-story win- 
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Lenert hesitated, and then, with a 
sound between a hoot and a laugh, fol- 
lowed sulkily, muttering under his 
breath. 

“Tell Stanforth to come along,” the 
detective ordered over his shoulder as 
he started down the stairs. Keep him 
always in sight during the rest of the 
investigation. Then he cannot warn 
Hood. He knows now that some- 
thing’s up.” 

Lenert bellowed an order and the 
secretary popped hastily out of the 
library on the second floor, 

“Somebody’s been trying to rob me, 
Stanforth, so Captain Hiolworth says,” 
his employer said brusquely. “We're 
investigating. Come with us. You 
may be of help.” 

Captain Holworth led the way down 
the painfully white marble steps into 
the glaring marble vestibule. 

“Too many of us,” the detective said, 
pausing within cover of the vestibule. 
“We'll attract attention on the street. 
Better stay here in the entrance, Stan- 
forth.” 

Obediently the secretary halted while 
the detective led the milhonaire out to 
the sidewalk. Lenert’s eyes swept the 
facade of his palace. tle saw with a 
start that from the grass below to a 
small balcony of stone in front of his 
bedroom window on the third floor tiny 
smears of brown earth defaced the 


white surface at intervals. They were 





indisputably marl 


<s made by the clam- 
bering feet of a man. Too faint to 





attract the attention of the Sunday 
promenaders, they filled the eye of 
Lenert like the tracl of an elephant. 

“Something has gone up tie re,” he 
muttered, half to himself. “But how 


could a man go thiriy or forty feet up 
that smooth surface with only two 
windows to help him? A rope! Did 
Stanforth throw him a rope 

He glared at the secretary, who stood 
watching them intently from the ves- 


tibule. 


>? 


“Stanforth was in Bridgeport,” re- 
minded the detective. “Besides Hood 
works alone. He may have gotten a 
tip from Stanforth, but he would spring 
the burglary alone. Do you see that 
freshly turned soil behind the hedge 
separating your grass from the side- 
walk? I found the answer to your 
question buried there before I called 
on you.” 

“Show me!” exclaimed the million- 
aire, his incredulity melting rapidly 
under the influence of the inexplicable 
yet obvious footmarks on the wall. 
Swiftly the detective stepped lightly 
over the low iron fence and hedge, and, 
crouching, plunged his hands into the 
loose earth. He rooted up a thin bar 
of metal, six feet long, bent into hooks 
at both ends. Black tape covered it. 
For ten seconds he displayed it to Len- 
eri’s gaze and then hastily but carefully 
covered it over with earth again. 

“That thing is a primitive but very 
effective scaling ladder,” he - said, 
stepping over the hedge again before 
any of the strollers had had time to 
see what he had been doing. ‘Hood 
simply climbed to the first window sill 
four feet from the ground, hooked an 
end of that bar onto the cornice at 
the top of the window and_ pulled 
himself up hand over hand until he 
could grasp the cornice. Then he 
clung by one hand for perhaps a second 
while he lifted his hook to a grip on 
the sill of the second-floor window and 
again climbed up. The hook at the 
other end is a rest for one foot.” 

It’s strange he wasn’t seen,” the 





onaire muttered, gazing at the 
ective with grudging admiration. 


it WOU 
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be strange if he had been 





worth answered. “Even on 


4s 


Fifth Avenue there is not a continuous 
stream Gi passers-by at three or four 


in the morning. Against the whiie wall 
he might have been spotted, but pressed 
into the shadow in a corner of a win- 
dow he was invisible. When he reached 
































the third floor the stone balcony 
screened him.” 

“There isn’t a burglar-alarm device 
on the third floor,’ lamented the mil 
lionaire. “No crook could get by a 
door or window below without arousing 
the house.” 

“That’s why Hood did not try it by 
the lower windows,” the detective re- 
marked dryly. “You prepared merely 
against ordinary burglars, dull clowns 


who take to robbery because they 
aren't clever enough to be straight. 


Now you’re up against a clever man 
burgling for his conscience’ sake. Are 
you satisfied he has been here?” 

Lenert mumbled assent. 

“Now we'll see why he didn’t get the 
loot,” said the detective, and led the 
way inside, 

“My safe was too much for him,” 
the millionaire with a 
long, distrustful glance at Stanforth, 
as he ushered the captain of detectives 
into a little automatic elevator with 
more deference than he had at first 
accorded him. “I do not keep bonds, 
money, and jewels in a tin box.” 

“Huh,” grunted the detective, finger- 
ing his mass of whiskers reflectively. 
“Neither did Waltman.” 

“Everything is there,” insisted the 
millionaire nervously, I 
could see no signs of an attempt to 
blow the safe.” 


boasted side- 


somewhat 


“David Hood is no peterman,” re- 
plied Captain Holworth. “He 
the nineteenth-ceniury 
who ney er heard of electric drills.” 


leaves 


soup to boys 


In Lenert’s room the detective on 
hands and knees scrutinized the floor 
around the safe. Then he looked over 
the face of the big steel box at close 
range. 

“He put the point of a drill agains 
it here,” he reasoned, pointing to a spot 
where the steel glittered through the 


didn’t 


‘He 


vightened away? 


black paint. 
Why? 


try to bore 
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He had time to bury the iron bar 
before leaving.” 


“Shall I open the safe?’ asked 
Lenert. 
“Not necessary,” said Holworth. 


s95 


““What’s in it? 

“T have about forty thousand dollars 
in cash, jewelry—principally my wife’s 
—worth thousand dollars, 
and some bonds—Liberties easily nego- 
tiable—worth fifty thousand dollars. 
There are also some papers extremely 
valuable to me.” 

“More hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars!’ Captain Holworth 
exclaimed. \ nice haul. Your faith 
in human in safes is too 
Probably safes. That stuff is 
a neat little nest egg and safeguard 
against market spasms. So was Walt- 
man’s little pile. You munition man- 
ufacturers all reason alike.” 

“Your business is not to deduce how 
[ reason, Mr. Policeman,” roared Len- 
ert, while the blond secretary trembled 
visibly. 

“My business is to know how every- 
body reasons,” Captain Holworth re- 
“You reason 
are out of 


sixty-five 


than a 
‘< 


nature or 


strong. 


plied in vigorous tones. 
that valuables 
danger, don’t you?” 
“Hood couldn’t get them,” the mil- 
lionaire laying his hand 
caressingly on the hard surface of the 


now your 


answered, 


safe. 

“Not last night. But he will to- 
night!” 

“What!” the millionaire 
with a j “You think a 
man who can’t even make a dent in a 
i i the 
Why, no fool would do that, 
‘e—are up in 


exclaimed 
jeering laugh. 
coming back 


sate one night iS 


next? 


H \ 


if he thinks I—v 


port 

fool would do it,” Captain Hol- 
worth agreed. “That is precisely why 
in intelligent man would. There is not 
one chance in a thousand that any one 
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smudges on the wall and a mark the 
size of a pin point on the safe. Why 
did he cover up all his traces and hide 
that bar so carefully?” 

Lenert shook his head. 

“T can’t believe he would take such 
a chance,” he insisted. 

“Chance!” the detective exclaimed, 
with a swift glance at the secretary. 
“He took a chance last night when 
he stepped from the stone balcony into 
a house in darkness he knew nothing 
about. Look at that window fasten- 
ing!” 

He pointed to the metal contrivance 
locking the window opening on the 
stone balcony. The millionaire gazed 
at it carefully but saw nothing peculiar 
about it. The detective moved the 
window violently up and down and 
shook it. 

“T don’t see anything wrong with 
it,’ Mr. Lenert answered. 

For answer the detective carefully 
locked the window and then gently at- 
tempted to open it. Instantly and 
silently the window slid up.  Lenert 
saw that the screws holding the fas- 
tener to the window frame had been 
loosened in their sockets so that they 
slid like pegs out of their holes at the 
slightest pressure. 

“That little job was done in case the 
window should be locked to-night,” 
Holworth said. “He didn’t want to 
make any more noise than was neces- 
sary. Do you think he would have 
done all that work if he did not intend 


to return?” 








“But why shoul e take two nights 
to rob a safe it he i as clever as you 
tal to be?” protested Lenert 
again half « vince t the detective 
was richt. Hy In’t | been 
frightened oft Chen why did he leave 
all the valuables the safer” 

“T know why now.” The d 








chuckled, walking over to the 


“Your big box here lacks one indis 
pensable accessory to a modern bur- 


glary. What did I say he was going to 
use to open it?” 

“An electric drill?” 

“Right! And to use an electric drill 
you must tap the current from the 
electric light which invariably stands 
on or near the safe. You have no 
electric light nearer than fifteen feet, 
The wire he brought in his burglar’s 
kit would not stretch that distance !” 

“You're right!” exclaimed the mil- 
lionaire, slapping his knee. “The damn 
architects left that corner of the room 
without a light. I’ve already ordered 
one over the safe. He’s coming back 
to-night, is he? Well, we'll meet him 
here with automatics and pump him as 
full of holes as a Swiss cheese. There'll 
be practically no danger for us.” 

“That’s the idea!” exclaimed the 
delightedly. “Direct, if 
messy! ] knew you were a sportsman!” 

Stanforth looked wildly from his 
employer to the detective. 

“However,’ Holworth 
“there will be some unavoidable pub- 
licity about it—newspaper stories about 


your daring, and so on, if you take a 


detective 


continued, 


hand yourself.” 

“Pll overlook that,” said the million- 
aire, waving a magnanimous hand and 
swelling slightly under the influence of 
the detective’s praise. “I’m game fot 
anything in the danger line—glad to 
itelp you out.” 


“T knew it,” said the detective 
warmly. “It would be much better for 
us and much worse for ltlood at the 


trial if we caught him red-handed inside 
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tives, although the smaller our number 
the less likely he is to hear us ahead 
of time.” 

He looked inquiringly at Lenert. The 
millionaire hesitated and shot a glance 
at the quivering form of his secretary. 
Abruptly the detective turned to Stan- 
forth, 

“Mr. Stanforth, will you kindly go 
up on the roof and look for possible 
traces of Hood there? He may have 
prowled around before or after the 
attempted burglary.” 

“Go ahead,” supplemented Lenert 
impatiently, and Stanforth tottered out 
of the room. 

The captain of detectives 
cautiously after him. “He’s gone up 
the stairs all right,” he reported at last. 
“Sending him up there is just a dodge 
to get him out of earshot, where he 
can’t do any mischief while I talk to 
you. We don’t want any othe: detec- 
tives in the trap because Stanforth 
might suspect he was under suspicion. 
Everything depends on how he and 
Hood act when they see each other. 
We must watch that meeting closely. 
In the meantime I rely on your intelli- 
gence to keep him under constant ob- 
servation. When we lie in wait Stan- 
forth is going to have only a pistol 
loaded with dead cartridges. That is 
in case he should turn against us in 
desperation.” 

“Haw-haw,” laughed the millionaire, 
his teeth showing unpleasantly. “I’d as 
soon face a mad rabbit. All right. ll 
watch him and keep him busy so he 
can’t tip off his pal by telephone.” 

“There are a few other little arrange- 
must make outside between 

and ten to-night,’ the detective 
said, walking briskly to the door. 
“Meantime you must not show yourself 


turn on the lights 


peered 


ments | 


now 


near a window or 
anywhere except in 
quarters, Hood probably thinks you’re 
still out of the city, and we don’t want 
to let him truth. Get the 


the servants’ 


the 


know 
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servants out of the way early. Send 
them to bed.” 

“Right,” said Lenert, and escorted 
his visitor to the street. 

After calling his secretary down 
from the roof, where he reported he 
had found nothing, the munition man 
settled down to the task of watching 
him closely. During the hours that 
followed, the mounting agitation of 
Stanforth fully convinced him that the 
detective must be right concerning his 
treachery. 

At ten the detective slipped back 
into the darkened house. 

“All O. K. outside,” he reported 
when Lenert himself pulled open the 
door. “Anything happen?” 

“T think that fellow’s guilty,” Lenert 
whispered with a backward jerk of his 
head toward Stanforth’s trembling 
figure. 

In silence the tall detective, the bulky 
millionaire and the pale secretary 
wedged themselves into the little eleva- 
tor and floated to the third floor. 

There the detective produced a 
pocket flash and threw a circle of light 
on the thick, sound-smothering carpet. 
The gloom, mitigated only by the small 
light spot, touched even the thick 
nerves of Lenert. They tiptoed in 
single file into the bedroom where the 
safe stood. Lenert, in the rear, kept 
his bulging eyes on the slender back 
of his secretary. 

In front of the safe the moving 
bulls-eye came to a stop. 

“Here’s Hood will be when 
the lights snap on,” whispered the de- 
tective. ‘‘We must have a line of fire 
on him from three directions, and the 
door must be blocked by one of us to 


where 


prevent a bolt in that direction. Stan- 
forth, your place is behind that dressing 
table. You, Mr. Lenert, will crouch 


back of that morris chair to cut him 
off from the window, and I will guard 
the door. It will be your duty, Mr. 
Lenert, to snap on the light switch at 
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your elbow, there, when I shout, ‘Hands 
up !? 9? 

The detective fumbled a moment in 
his pocket. 

“You have a gun, Mr. Lenert?” he 
asked. The millionaire grunted assent. 
“Here’s your’s, then, Stanforth.” 

Captain Holworth dropped the blue 
steel weapon into the cold hand of the 
secretary. In the gloom Lenert grasped 
his own automatic and glared viciously 
at the dim figure of his secretary on 
the other side of the pool of light on 
the floor. He felt distinctly relieved 
that Stanforth’s gun was useless. 
Suddenly the light was snapped out by 
the detective, leaving them in absolute 
blackness. 

“Stanforth, for a while you must 
watch the avenue from the other front 
room. It won’t do to watch from this 
one,” Captain Holworth’s voice 
sounded in the dark. “Note the 
passers-by, particularly any one who 
passes more than once. Mr. Lenert and 
I will wait in this room.” 

Without comment Stanforth groped 
his way into the adjoining room, his 
feet shuffling uncertainly on the carpet. 
As this swishing noise diminished the 
detective brought his lips close to the 
millionaire’s ear. 

“He'll see nothing, of course, al- 
though I have a dozen men 1n areaways 
and behind the wall in the park to 
head off llood in case some one 
frightens him off while he’s climbing up 
the building. While Stanforth is out 
of the room J] think we’d better take 
the money and jewelry out of the safe. 
[I don’t believe in baiting a thief trap 


with real money too dangerous. 
We'll hide it.” 

Lenert mumbled assent and knelt be 
fore the safe. The i’ flasl 
turned the millioi nee 





into gleaming whiic mst the 
black mass of the safe 
hands, with the practiced rapidity of a 
miser, unlocked the inner compartment 


Lenert: 





and drew out a flat jewel case, a thick 
package of yellow bonds, and several 
smaller parcels of money, new and 
crisp, with the paper fasteners of the 
bank still upon it. 

“In the bed,’ Captain Holworth 
whispered, but paused in the act of 
pushing the valuables under the white 
draperies. ‘No, that won’t do. Too 
near Stanforth’s corner. I don’t like 
to take any chances. Better somewhere 
out of the room. Ah! I know! In the 
linen closet in the hall.” 

Noiselessly he moved across the 
room and into the hall. He opened the 
closet door without a creak and stowed 
the packages and jewel box under the 
white masses of linen. Carefully he 
swung the door almost shut, moving it 
with the most delicate touch. Then, 
with a tug at the millionaire’s coat, he 
led the way into the next room, where 
Stanforth was keeping watch. The 
secretary jumped convulsively when 
they came silently up behind him, but 
whispered that he had seen nothing 
unusual on the avenue. 

“Take your place in the other room, 
then,’ Holworth commanded, and the 
secretary shuffled slowly away through 
the gloom. 

“Do you see any one watching the 
house?” whispered the detective. 

Lenert’s bushy evebrows crept down 
over puffy eyelids as he searched the 
avenue below. The asphalt dully re- 
flected the golden glow of the street 
lamps. A few solitary pedestrians, 
walking as though bent on outdistanc- 
ing their shadows 


the way a peaked stone wall sharply 


. were passing. Across 


divided the artificial twilight of the 
enue from the shadowy midnight of 
the } ar! 
[ see m0 he admitted. 
The detective chuckled softly. The 
cird sou close by in the darkness 


1 


sent a tingle through Lenert’s scalp. 


“Neither do I,” Captain Holworth 


whispered. ‘Neither does Stanforth— 











The Second Attempt 


and neither will David Hood. But 
they’re there. We must take our 
stations. Remember Stanforth’s gun is 
useless. Give all your attention to 
Hood. Watch his face and listen to 
what he says when he sees Stanforth 
acting with us. That will let us know 
whether Stanforth has helped him.” 

“Right!” said Lenert. “And if he 
has His voice died away in a 
series of mumbled threats and impre- 
cations. 

They glided into the hall and back to 
the bedroom where Stanforth was 
waiting. 

“We'll all take stations now,” Cap- 
tain Holworth whispered. “Remember, 
from this time until I shout—or until 
dawn, if Hood does not come—you 
must remain absolutely silent and mo- 
tionless. When Hood comes he will 
come so stealthily and listen so atten- 
tively we will not know he is here until 
after he raises the window. Silence.” 

The detective’s flash light clicked out 
as he fairly hissed the last word. In 
the opaque blackness Lenert settled 
himself behind the big morris chair like 
a bulky bear lying in ambush. No sus- 
picion of sound came from Holworth’s 
corner near the hall door or from the 
dressing table behind which he knew 
his secretary was quivering. 

The tick of a clock gradually 
emerged from the silence as the minutes 
passed, became audible as the meas- 
ured blows of a sledge hammer on a 
drill and finally beat on the eardrums 
of the millionaire like the clang of a 
gong, cracked and gigantic. It was 
succeeded by the clack of a horse’s 
hoofs on the asphalt below—a clack 
which remained faint for an unbe- 
lievably long time, almost impercep- 
tibly increased in volume until it seemed 
to fill the room, remained at the climax 
until it seemed certain that the horse 
was marking time beneath the window, 
and was finally drowned out by the 
rumble and rattle of a taxicab which 
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crawled by with the chorus of dis- 
sonance which means thirty miles an 
hour. Thus the night dragged along 
for Lenert, the tick of the clock, the 
disagreeable song of silence swelling 
within his ears, the thump of his heart, 
the clap of a pedestrian’s feet, the rustle 
of the trees in the park, the distant 
rumble of elevated trains, and the 
clamor of a passing vehicle all claiming 
his attention in turn. 

A creak within the room _ itself 
abruptly roused the millionaire to a 
realization of the business at hand, but 
it came from somewhere within the 
room, not from the window through 
which Ilood would creep. He clutched 
his revolver more tightly and inwardly 
cursed his secretary or the detective for 
shifting position. The sound was not 
repeated and he relapsed from active 
to passive watchfulness again. 

The interval between ticks of the 
clock became unbelievably long; it 
seemed to the usually stolid millionaire 
that he must move or cry out. He 
craved a smoke, or a drink from his 
capacious cellar, to relieve the tension. 
He grimly determined to make Hood 
and that treacherous secretary of his 
pay with usury for his keen discom- 
fort. A sort of mental numbness 
which was not sleep finally made his 
lot just bearable. Later he suddenly 
realized that he could dimly make out 
the bed—a white fog of vague outline 
just visible in the surrounding black- 
The first tinge of dawn had 
He ground his teeth. Hood was 
That fool detective had 
given him this interminable wait for 
nothing! He would fix the idiot for 
this! Then he reflected that Hood 
might still come, and waited doggedly 


ness. 
come, 
not coming. 


until he could make out the larger pieces 
the gray light. Cau- 
tiously he pushed his head out beyond 


of furniture in 


the morris chair and stared through 
the dim light at the windew by which 
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the burglar would come. It was 
exactly as it had been left. 

“He won’t come now will he?” 
Lenert whispered, looking toward the 
open door into the hall, which loomed 
vaguely. 

He could not locate the crouching 
figure of the detective, but took his 
silence for a rebuke, and sulkily re- 
sumed his silent watch. Stanforth was 
concealed from view. Cursing inwardly 
he waited. Footsteps below became 
more frequent, if less loud, horses and 
motors gradually resumed their custom- 
ary rapidity of motion, the tick of the 
clock faded into its normal insignifi- 
cance. 

“Enough of this,” he exclaimed at 
last with an oath, and climbed to his 
feet, his whole body creaking and 
aching. “What’s the use of waiting 
longer? He isn’t coming, Mr. Sleuth. 
Your theories don’t work.” 

He snapped on the electric lights. 





Stanforth’s head bobbed into view. The 
detective was nowhere in the room. 

Lenert stared about him with open 
mouth, and then, with a wild croak, 
dashed out into the hall to find piles of 
white linen on the floor outside the 
closet. [*rantically he burrowed among 
them while his secretary watched in 
helpless surprise. Not till he had 
emptied the closet did the millionaire 
stop pawing about on hands and knees, 
Then he snatched up a crumpled sheet 
of paper. Pinned to it was a great 
brown beard. In the almost illegible 
scrawl of a man writing left-handed in 
the dark he made out the words: 

Tf at first you don’t succeed, try, try again 
—differently. 

With a bitter curse Lenert shredded 
the paper to bits and then looked up to 
see the wondering eyes of his secretary 
upon him. 

“You cowardly simpleton, you!” he 
screamed fiercely. ‘You're fired!” 





LEAVENWORTH’S PRISON PAPER 


MONG the measures taken for the welfare of prisoners in the United States 
penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas, is the publishing of a weekly “house 
organ” for the inmates. The Leavenworth New Era, as the newspaper is named, 
is edited by the prisoners themselves, and its avowed purpose is “the encourage- 
ment and educational advancement of prisoners everywhere.” 

Topics that are of interest to the men in the institution have, of course, a 
prominent place in the newspaper. The standing of the teams of the two major 
baseball leagues is followed closely, while the games of the several prison teams 
are reported in detail. The men working in the penitentiary shoe shop have their 
baseball nine, as have also the men of the brick yard, the west cell wing, and 
those who do general work about the prison. Players are not referred to as 
Number ——, but are called by their family name, so that they escape the humili- 
ation of being identified only by their prison numbers. 

The roster of the Leavenworth prison for one week recently gave the follow- 


1 
lel 


ing facts about the country’s most wi 


y-known Federal penal institution: Total 


opulation, 2,010; civil prisoners, 1,359; military prisoners, 651; life prisoners 
? ’ ws R ! ’ ‘ , , 
167; first-grade prisoners, 1,952; second-grade prisoners, 17; third-grade prison- 


ers, 41; white prisoners, 1,473; colored prisoners, 


125; Indian prisoners, 443 











Mexican prisoners, 54; Chinese prisoners, 4; other Orientals, 10; trusties, 255; 
received during week, 11; discharged during week, 23; paroled, 6; sentences ex- 
pired, 12; sentences commuted, 0; pardoned, 0; released on bond, 4; transferred, 
4; transferred to hospital of insane, 0; died, 0; and escaped, I. 








ETECTIVE LARRY DIN- 
WIDDIE, of the pawnshop 
squad, thoroughly hated his 
job. He was an ambitious 
man, and ever since he became a mem- 
ber of the plain-clothes force he had 
dreamed of matching his wits against 
deep and tangled mysteries. He was 
firmly convinced, even if his superiors 
were not, that he possessed talents that 
were wasted in his present occupation. 
In Dinwiddie’s estimation, if ever there 
was a round peg in a square hole, that 
round peg was he, and that square hole 
was his job. 

Each morning as, equipped with a 
list of articles that had been reported 
missing during the past forty-eight 
hours, he fared forth upon his hum- 
drum tasks, he cherished a secret hope 
that something would happen to shatter 
the deadly monotony of his work and 
give him an opportunity to prove his 
mettle. Always, as he made the rounds 
of the dingy shops, he wished that 
chance would lead him across the 
twisted trail of some celebrated murder 
mystery, or that it would be his good 
fortune to find a clew leading to the 
whereabouts of a collection of stolen 
jewels. But the hope was constantly 
growing fainter. Nothing of impor- 
tance had ever happened on his route, 
and it was Dinwiddie’s pessimistic con- 








viction that nothing ever would. 

He was in unusually low spirits when, 
five minutes after nine one morning in 
September, he walked into the dim and 
dwiy establishment conducted by Sam- 
uel Salmonson. The proprietor, a squat 
man with a patriarchal beard, a con- 
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vex nose, and a pair of beady eyes that 
were constantly watering, looked up 
from his newspaper and pointed in- 
differently to a book lying at the farther 
end of the counter. 

Dinwiddie stepped toward the rear 
of the narrow room and began to in- 
spect the entries Salmonson had made 
since his last visit. As usual, he found 
nothing of importance. As usual, too, 
he wondered how Salmonson could 
make a living lending paltry sums on 
nickel watches, synthetic diamonds, and 
the other baubles that Dinwiddie con- 
temptuously designated as “near-junk.” 
He suspected the man was either con- 
ducting a “fence” or was engaged in 
some other illicit side line, but so far 
he had been able to prove nothing. He 
was about to turn away in disgust when 
a fiashily-garbed man entered the shop 
and nervously approached the proprie- 
tor. 

Dinwiddie feigned renewed absorp- 
tion in the contents of the entry book. 
He was not a large man, and he had an 
inconspicuous and somewhat furtive 
air about him, so he could often observe 
people without attracting attention to 
himself. The gaudily-garbed person had 
not noticed him, and Salmonson seemed 
indifferent to his presence. Out of the 

he detective squinted at 
shed mirror hanging 





There are types of men at whom -the 
trained detective always looks twice. 
The new arriva! was one of them, and 
Dinwiddie studied his reflection in the 
mirror with keen interest. The man 
might be twenty-eight or thirty, and his 
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angular and pasty-hued face bore a 
logk of dissipation and slyness. 

“You sent for me,” he told the pawn- 
broker. “What do you want?” 

Dinwiddie bent a little lower over the 
counter and pretended to be making a 
memorandum in his notebook. A side- 
long glance showed him that Salmonson 
had dropped his newspaper and was re- 
garding the newcomer with an oily 
smirk, 

“T theenk you can guess, Meester 
Gannon,” declared the pawnbroker, 
gesticulating. “Twice alreadty this 
month I send you a letter asking for 
a leetle on account, but you don’t pay 
attention. Young mans are so forget- 
ful.” 

Dinwiddie scribbled industriously in 
his notebook. A suspicion was taking 
shape in his mind. 

“So you’re after some more coin, 
eh?” said Gannon with a sneer. 

“You are a bright young man, Mees- 
ter Gannon,” replied the pawnbroker, 
“and you guess, just right. Now those 
notes is 

“T know all about the notes,” de- 
clared the other sourly, “but you’re out 
of luck, Salmonson. There’s exactly 
one dollar and seventy cents in my 
pocket.” 

Dinwiddie’s lips twitched a little. It 
was beginning to dawn on him that the 
nickel watches and imitation diamonds 
represented only a small part of Sal- 
monson’s business. 

“Too bad,” said the pawnbroker. He 
was speaking in low tones, and the de- 
tective congratulated himself on having 
a pair of unusually keen ears. “One 
dollar and seventy cents isn’t much. 
But I theenk you know where you can 
get more, Mr. Gannon.” 

“Wrong,” protested the other. “I 
wouldn’t know where to scare up an- 
other dollar if my life depended on it.” 

Salmonson laughed softly and incred- 
ulously. “You like to joke with a poor 
old man, Meester Gannon. Business 





is bad—very bad. And your notes have 
been overdue a long time alreadty yet. 
It hurts me to press you, but I must 
have five hundred dollars before I close 
up to-morrow night.” 

“Five hund ” Gannon laughed 
derisively. “Why, you blood-sucking 
old skinflint, I could no more get five 
hundred dollars by to-morrow night 
than I could eat the hole in a dough- 
nut.” 

The pawnbroker heaved a_ sigh. 
“That’s too bad, because then I 
must———”’ He paused, and Dinwiddie, 
venturing another glance toward the 
front of the shop, saw him gaze sadly 
at the ceiling. 

“Well, out with it,” prompted Gan- 
non. 

Salmonson leaned his dumpy figure 
against the railing and whispered some- 
thing which the detective could not hear. 
Squinting at the mirror, he saw Gan- 
non start and turn pale. Dinwiddie 
grinned discreetly. It was not hard 
for him to guess the nature of the 
pawnbroker’s side line. “He’s a cross 
between a loan shark and a. black- 
mailer,” he reflected, “and he seems to 
have the young guy exactly where he 
wants him.” 

The pawnbroker cackled elatedly as 
he saw the effect of his whispered 
words. ‘Now, Meester Gannon,” he 
said softly, “maybe you'll be kind 
enough to bring me the five hun- 
dred by to-morrow night. You are a 
bright young man, and you can find 
the money somewhere. Just theenk— 
theenk hard!” 

Gannon’s figure stiffened a little. Din- 
widdie, watching his reflection in the 
dilapidated mirror, felt his interest shift 
from the pawnbroker to the victim. 
Gannon seemed to be following Salmon- 
son’s advice and thinking hard. Pres- 
ently his features brightened, as if an 
idea had suddenly flashed in his mind. 

“Well, Meester Gannon, what do you 
say?” demanded the pawnbroker. 






























Gannon gave the counter a little 
whack with his fist as he turned away. 
“I’l] call here at this time to-morrow,’ 
he declared, “and the money 

4 hro-e ad 
down your throat. 

He hurried out, slamming the door. 
Salmonson, twiddling his thumbs in 
front of his paunch, gazed aiter him 
with a look of mingled gratification and 
perplexity. Dinwiddie put the note- 
book in his pocket and left the shop with 
the air of one who has heard nothing 
and seen nothing. As he glanced down 
the street he caught a glimpse of Gan- 


rying figure. 


so 
cnoKke 


a ? 
nons nut 


“H’m! he commented. “TI don’t see 
how he could be so sure he would have 
the money by to-morrow. Bet anything 
he’s. up to some kind of deviltry.” 

He gazed almost wistfully at the rap- 
idly disappearing figure. For six long 
years Detective Dinwiddie had stuck 
fa uithfully to his job. More than once 
he had been tempted to steal a few 
hours from duty, as he could- easily 


have done in view of the fact that he 
was not working under any one’s thumb, 
but each time had fought down the 
temptation. 

The hurrying figure of Gannon was 
almost out of sight now, and Dinwiddie, 
remembering the startling 
had come into the man’s face a 
minttes 
waited 


along 


t 
before, f 
opportunity was 
with it. 
en, quicl 


¢ 
He hesitated as a mo; 
e, he hur- 
q 


ment ; t] 


rea in pursuit o 


{ Gannon—and oppor- 
tunity. 
iT. 

Gerry Gannon, occasional dabbler in 
ertain forbidden enterpri es, had dis- 
overed that necessity is the mo f 
iven! 1 you IX W Pp F.to 

visit to Salmonson’s pawnshop he 
ad come upon a situation the possi- 
bilities of which for profitable exploita- 


had sensed at 
doubt as to 


tion his mind 


shrewd 


once, but he had been in 
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how he could use to best advantage the 
information in his possession. 

The answer had come to him in a 
flash after the pawnbroker had deliv- 
ered his ultimatum. Gannon had rea- 





son to fear Salmonson, for the wily 
usurer was in possession of sundry 
facts, concerning his recent past, in 


which the police would have been deeply 
interested. Therefore the  pawn- 
broker’s whispered threat had plunged 
him into momentary dismay. Then the 
inspiration had come to him, and it had 
come with a suddenness and a vividness 
Gannon to wonder why the 

occurred to him before. 
first glance the idea had looked 
to him that he had agreed, 


‘ 
that caused 
. 1 7 4 
cheme had not 
Even at 


sO promising 


somewhat impulsively, to bring the 
money ee? following day. 
The issfully unaware of being fol- 


ie at a discreet distance by a sharp- 
eyed and rather undersized individual 
dressed in inconspicuous gray, he had 
gone to his room to put the finishing 
He had plotted 
o diligently and with such absorption 
that it did not once occur to him to look 
street, where the man in 
gray imight have been seen impatiently 
the and now and then 
at his watch. 
the afternoon when, 
feeling that he had polished his plan 
to perfection, Gannon thrust an auto- 
cket, left his room- 
without looking 
any one was following, 
short distance to the rail- 


touches to his scheme. 


out across the 
pacing sidewalk 
nervously glancing 


late in 


matic into his 


a 
nip pt 


ing house and, once 
back to see if 


oe ‘ 
walked the 


road station and boarded an east-bound 
train 

He chuckled as he leaned back in the 
seat and watched the landscape stream 


role 


ed the 
act—a rdle so unusual and 
biazarre that he wondered whether any 

layed it before. The sub- 
ject engrossed his thoughts to such an 
extent that his station was reached be- 
fore he realized it, and he jumped up 


past. Once more he rehears 


was fo e3 


one had ever 1 
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with a start and leaped from the train 
just as it was gathering speed again. 

There was a fine drizzle in the air, 
and dusk was settling over the drowsy 
village of Fairdale. Gannon, avoiding 
the loiterers on the platform, slunk 
around the station building and swung 
down a broad lane, bordered by tower- 
ing trees, that extended in a direction 
parallel to the railway tracks. In the 
distance was heard the dull rumble of 
an approaching freight train. Soon the 
street narrowed and the dwellings 
thinned out, and finally Gannon halted 
opposite a gloomy, isolated house of an 
old-fashioned type. 

“Ugh!” he muttered. “This joint 
gives me the creeps.” Then, shrugging 
off his depression, he let his eyes wan- 
der for a moment over the murky front 
of the dwelling. Lights shone dimly 
through two shaded windows, the lower 
one on the side of the building, and an 
upper one in front. The latter, almost 
directly above the point where he stood, 
seemed to attract Gannon’s interest at 
once. 

A lonely figure was _ silhouetted 
against the illumined shade. It was in 
a sitting position, and it leaned forward 
a little, as if bending against a table 
The figure sat rigidly still, and its con 
tours were so shadowy that it would 
have been difficult to determine whether 
it was a man or a woman. 

The drizzle had become a slow, 
steady downpour, the wind went moan- 
ing around the corners of the house, 
and the night was thickening over the 
landscape. Gannon cast a wary glance 
around him, as if to make sure that he 
was unobserved, then drew the auto- 
matic from his pocket. The rumble of 
the approaching freight had increased 
to a roar. 


“Luck!” mumbled the man, coolly 


leveling his pistol at the figure in the 
window. 
report.” 

He pressed the trigger just as the 


“That rattler will drown th 


train thundered past the house at a dis- 
tance of about a hundred yards. The 
sharp crack was smothered by the 
metallic snarl of the speeding monster, 
Putting the weapon back into his pocket, 
and once more glancing about him cau- 
tiously, Gannon stepped behind a big 
tree and looked up at the window. 

The figure behind the shade did not 
seem to have moved, but sat as stiff and 
motionless as if the bullet had struck 
a vital spot and brought instantaneous 
death Gannon, watching intently, 
chuckled under his breath. Though his 
mission had apparently been  success- 
fully accomplished he seemed to have 
no intention of fleeing, but tarried at 
his post as if awaiting the results of his 
deed. 

Several minutes passed; then a sec- 
ond shadow appeared on the curtain. 
It moved swiftly and with jerky mo- 
tions that suggested an emotional 
frenzy. Presently, as it drew close to 
the window, it came to a dead stop, and 
its poise hinted that it was staring down 
at the sitting shadow. 

Suddenly the shade went up, then the 
window was raised, and a man leaned 
over the sill and stared into the inky 
darkness. Gannon, secure from de- 
tection behind the sheltering tree, gave 
a low, triumphant laugh as he distin- 
guished the white, terror-stricken fea- 
tures. He could see that the man was 
shivering with fright and dismay, and 
in the next moment the wind carried a 
broken, anguished cry to his ears. Sev- 
éral minutes ‘passed, during which the 
eyes of the man at the window seemed 


to search the outer darkness with hor- 





rified intensity. Then the window came 
down with a little thud and an instant 
later the light was extinguished. 

With a chuckle that mirasted 


sharply with the sinister aspects of the 
scene just enacted, Gannon stepped out 
f 


from behind the tree and walked boldly 


to the door After fumbling jor the 

















bell he sent several loud, long rings 
echoing through the house. 

“I’ve got to play my réle,’” he mum- 
bled as he waited. ‘And, believe me, 
it’s some rdle!” 

Minutes passed without an answer, 
Gannon rang again. Finally, in 

jabs at the button, 
he heard a voice within. 

“Who's 


shaky tones. 


and 


response to repeated 
there?” it demanded in shrill, 


Gannon,” an- 
“Won't 


“Gannon-—Gerry 
nounced the man at the door. 
you let me in out of the rain?” 


A startled exclamation, edged with 
great nervousness, came through the 
door. Then the door opened a crack, 
and the blanched features of the man 





who, a little while before, had been seen 
at the upper window were dimly visible 
in the opening. 

“What do you want?” he inquired, 
agitation of mind 


trying to conceal his 
behind gruffness of speech. 

“Tust came over to pay you a little 
explained Gannon glibly. 


the way, uncle, I thought I heard a 


” 


“Shot ?” His 
tones trembled, and they contained a 
note that 1 that he, too, might 
be playing an amazingly conceived role. 
The wary glitter of his eyes was visible 
] 


even in the darkness. “A shot? 


echoed the other man 


suggester 


How 


absurd !” 

There z a shot, I tell you,” in 
siste 1 ( 10On, sque mn 1 ym 
through the narrow opening. “I got 
off the train only fifteen or twenty min- 
ul The a 1 t » 
I ad up to the house; | could 
h ©) l Ul} { ' 1 ] t ! 1 ( 

“Imposs ! 1 It red oider 
man, clos ind bolting he cd 
“Come,” he added shortly, leading the 
Wav into a room and switching on 
ligh He was a lean, slightly stooy 
shouldered man of about fifty-five, \ ith 
white hair that lay in a thin, sleek mat 
against his skull, sunken and deeply 
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lined face which just now bore an 
ashen pallor, and deep-set eyes that 
peered out furtively and with an un- 
natural luster. 

Gannon shook off a cascade of rain- 
drops, then calmly lighted a cigarette. 
He seemed to think it quite natural that 
the older man should deny all knowl- 
edge of the shot, despite the fact that 
he had entered the second-floor room a 
few minutes after the bullet had crashed 
throueh the window. 

“Aren't you glad to see me, uncle?” 
he asked lig 

The other regarded him suspiciously. 
‘This is the first time you have set foot 
house in years,” he muttered. 
don’t understand what brings you 
to-night. ’'m not your 


inside t 


besides, 

“T know,” said Gannon; “but I’ve got 
to call you something. I could never 
quite dope out the and I 


call you Mr. Christian Daw every 


‘elationship, 





e got something to say to you. 
It’s darned formal. ‘Uncle,’ though, 


is a nice, easv, and affectionate term. 


How is auntie? 

The older man gave a scarcely per- 

“My sister is quite well, 
responded stiffly. 

his hand 





ceptibl “t. 
thank 
Gannon drew the palm of 


you, he 





ross his mouth to conceal a shrewd 
grin, “She's still leading the merry life 
ot ail ( I uuppose e 
Daw nodded. ‘My sister is still liv- 
ing in absolute seclusion,” he declared 
curtly. “You kn the reason.” 
(sannon ughed. “Her reason is 
not! { liv feminine vanity.” 
{ ¢ ong retorted Daw 
of { iber and delicate 
uld b ‘luctant to exhibit 
rement to the vulgar public 
Re Perhaps my sister 1s a little over 
sitive t I understand and respect 
) ments \s you probably know, 
h becn sulfering for years from 
a rare 1 pecu ailment, which doc- 
tors ¢ i] $17}, 
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“So I’ve heard.” Gannon smoked on 
serenely. “The color fades out of the 
hair and eyes and skin, doesn’t it? My 
dear old auntie must be a sight. I 
haven’t seen her, you know, since her 
trouble came on.” 

“Your levity is most unseemly,” re- 
proved Daw. “My poor sister has suf- 
fered intensely. Naturally sensitive 
over her disfigurement, and having been 
a cripple for many years besides, she 
has been obliged to break off all social 
relationships. In seven years she has 
not been outside this house. The only 
comforts and the only happiness she 
has had in that time have been those [ 
have been able to give her. She is 
greatly to be pitied.” 
~ “Listens fine,” scoffed Gannon. ‘‘Just 
the same, I bet you won’t be very sorry 
when she shuffles off. I seem to re- 
member that she came into quite a bunch 
of kale when her husband kicked the 
bucket. Almost a million, wasn’t it? 
I believe she’s willed it all to you; eh, 
uncle ?” 

“That’s an impertinence,” declared 
Daw hotly. 

Gannon heaved a mock sigh. “It’s 
too bad the Daw blood runs so thin in 
my veins. Otherwise I might be able 
to persuade her to leave a slice of that 
dough to me. Can’t be helped, though, 
I suppose.” 

Daw eyed him narrowly. “I don’t 
understand why you have presumed on 
a remote relationship to intrude on our 
privacy in this manner. You ought to 
know that we do not encourage visi- 
tors. You are the first one who has 
come here in years. We do not even 
have servants, and we have practically 
cut ourselves off from the outside 
world. The tradesmen leave our sup- 
plies on the back porch every morning. 
Occasionally I go to town to procure 
some articles of clothing for myself 
and my sister. Aside from that——” 
He checked himself and added point 
edly: “I don’t suppose your call is a 


social one. Will you be good enough 
to state your business?” 

“Sure.” Gannon’s eyes twinkled, 
“The trouble is, uncle, that I am in a 
bit of a fix. I need a thousand dollars,” 

“A—a thousand dollars!” echoed 
Daw. 

“That’s all for the present,” said Gan- 
non smoothly. “A thousand would tide 
me over nicely for a month or two, 
After that I may come back for more.” 

“Mo—more!” stuttered Daw. “Are 
you out of your senses, Gannon? 
Surely you cannot expect me to inter- 
est myself in your financial difficulties ?” 

“Why not? Our relationship is 
pretty thin, but I’m sure you wouldn’t 
want to see me go to jail. ‘ That’s ex- 
actly what will happen to me unless I 
hand over five hundred bucks to a cer- 
tain party within twenty-four hours. 
3esides that, there are a few other tabs 
scattered around town that I ought to 
pick up. A thousand will see me 
through very nicely, thank you.” 

Daw stared at him in_ speechless 
amazement. “Your impudence is colos- 
sal!” he exclaimed. “I have no inten- 
tion of acting as your banker. You will 
receive no thousand dollars from me, 
or any other amount. Why, sir, in view 
of your unsavory reputation, I wouldn't 
feel justified in giving you a penny.” 

“You could afford to be a bit ac- 
commodating,” argued Gannon. “You'll 
have a million when auntie hops the 
twig.” 

“T’ve heard enough.” Daw _ spoke 
coldly and looked significantly at the 
door. 

But Gannon, a bland smile on his 
lips, remained seated. “Too bad you 
feel that way about it, uncle. You see, 
I was hoping it wouldn’t be necessary 
for me to say any more about that shot.” 

“Shot?” «Daw, who had shown in- 
stant relief the moment it became ap- 
parent that Gannon’s errand was of a 
financial nature, paled again. He stole 
a nervous glance at the ceiling. ‘Why, 




















Against the Shade 


Gannon, all this talk of yours about a 
—a shot is absurd!” 

“So?” The younger man crossed his 
legs comfortably. “We could save a 
lot of time if you’d quit stalling, uncle. 
I know what I’m saying. As I was 
walking toward the house I noticed 
there was a light in one of the upstairs 
vindows. That’s auntie’s room, isn’t 
it?” 

Daw bent a quavering glance on the 
other’s face. “My sister has occupied 
that room for a good many years,” he 
declared. 

“Thought so. Well, I happened to 
stop and look up at that window and 
saw a figure there which I supposed to 
be auntie’s. Of course, all I saw was 
the shadow, and I couldn’t be quite 
sure.” 

“My sister is in the habit of sitting up 
and reading for quite a while every eve- 
ning,” remarked Daw in queer tones. 
“She usually sits at the table beside the 
window. But—but what you say about 
a shot is—crazy!” 

Gannon smiled compiacently. “I 
wonder why you're so anxious to deny 
that a shot was fired,” he said amus- 
ingly. “You see, I was right on the 
spot when it happened. And a few 
minutes later—this is the queerest part 
of it all, uncle—I saw you at the win- 
dow.” 

“Met” 

“Yes, You raised the shade, 
opened the window arid looked out, as 
if trying to find out where the bullet 


had come from. You looked as though 





you. 


1 


the « and original Old Nick was 
after you After a minute or so you 
put down the shade again and turned 
out the light. That’s all I saw.” Gan- 
non paused for a moment, then added 


softly: “What’s the use of denying it, 
uncle ?” 

A grayish pallor had spread over 
“VYou-—you’ve been 


“No. shot 


Daw’s sunken face. 


dreaming !”’ he exclaimed. 
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was fired. You didn’t see me at the 
window. It’s all a—a crazy dream!” 

Gannon ignored his protestations. 
“How about auntie?” he inquired, still 
speaking in dulcet tones. “Did the bul- 
let-—kill her?” 

A shudder passed through the older 
man’s body. He seemed to make a des- 
perate effort to regain control of his 
“You’re talking nonsense,” he 
“T didn’t know you 


nerves, 
muttered thickly. 


were subject to hallucinations, Gan- 
non.” 

The corners of Gannon’s mouth 
twitched a little. “Queer situation,” he 


A 


drawled. “A bullet is fired through the 
window, auntie is killed or wounded, 
you rush up to see what’s happened— 
and now you sit here denying the whole 
thing. Don’t you think we’d better call 
the sheriff or the constable, or what- 
ever you have around here, and let him 


make an investigation ?” 


“Nol” The older man _ almost 
shrieked out the word. “I won’t have 
any such people in my house. You 


see,” with an effort to steady his nerves, 
“my sister couldn’t stand the excite- 
ment. She would get hysterical and— 
besides, nothing has happened except in 
your distorted imagination.” He es- 
sayed a laugh, but it sounded strained. 

“Anyway,” suggested Gannon, “let’s 
go upstairs and have a look.” 

Daw considered for a moment. 
“Yes,” he assented, “just to show you 
that nothing out of the ordinary has 
happened, I shall show you the room. 
Please follow me quietly so my sister 
a.” 


c 
f 
I 


will not be disturbe 
rannon followed him 
from the and up the stairway. 
Walking on the tips of his shoes the 
older man turned io the left, opened a 
itched on the light. Then 
and made a comprehen- 
sive gesture with his hand 

“You see,” he said, smiling faintly, 
“everything is as it should be. There 
is the chair in which my sister usually 


Chuckling,  ¢ 
room 


, 
door, and sw 


he stood asice 
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spends an hour or two in quiet read- 
ing before she retires. There,” point- 
ing to the table beside the window, “is 
the book she was reading this evening. 
Sh!” he interrupted as Gannon started 
to speak. ‘“‘My sister sleeps in there,”’ 
indicating a door, “and we mustn't dis- 
turb her. Are you satisfied, sir?” 

Gannon grinned. “Almost, but not 
quite. Suppose you let me have a look 
at your sister. Just a glimpse, you un- 
derstand. We won’t make any noise.” 

“Impossible!” declared the other 
hastily. “I can’t have my sister dis- 
turbed. If you have seen enough we 
will go back.” 

“Why be in such a hurry?” Gannon 
stepped leisurely toward the window 
and seemed to be contemplating the 
dark-green shade. Suddenly, with a 
swift motion, he pulled it aside. “Just 
as [ thought!” he said. ‘“The window 
is cracked from side to side, and here, 
almost in the center, is a round hole. 
A bullet traveling at high velocity would 
make a hole just like that, and a person 
sitting in this chair would be very apt 
to get the bullet into his—or her—sys- 
tem. No, uncle, I can’t quite swallow 
your fibs.” 

If he had expected to see consterna- 
tion in the older man’s face he was 
doomed to disappointment. Daw smiled 
patiently as he looked at the hole in the 
pane. . 

“Oh, that,” he said carelessly, “was 
made one night some three or four 
months ago, presumably by a burglar. 
It happened late at night, and we didn’t 
know anything till we saw the shattered 
pane in the morning. I’ve been intend- 
ing to insert a new pane, but I have 
neglected the matter. 

Gannon grinned derisively. “It’s a 
fairly good story, but it won’t go down, 
uncle. Burglars don’t ordinarily walk 
the roads at night shooting holes in 
peopie’s windows. Anyhow, this is a 
fresh hole, or I’m a bum guesser. You'd 
better quit your stalling.” He swung 


” 





around on his heels and, with a gloating 
grin on his lips, faced the older man, 
“A bullet was fired through this win- 
dow less than an hour ago. I ought 
to know—because I fired the shot my- 
sey.” 

Ill. 


Gannon smiled complacently as the 
admission fell glibly from his lips. His 
role was proving fully as unusual as he 
had aiticipated; he seemed to be en- 
joying it hugely. 

Daw started violently as the last six 
words were spoken. Then he gripped 
the arms of his chair and slowly rose 
to his feet, his gradually widening eyes 
staring at the younger man as if he 
were an apparition. He wet his trem- 
bling lips. 

“You fired the shot?’ 


’ 


he echoed 





dazedly. 10ught a—a——’ 
lazedly. “I thought a ; 
“Exactly,” interrupted Gannon. 


“You thought a tramp or yegg did it. 
You wanted to keep the thing under 
cover, and so you rushed in here as 
soon as you heard the shot and cov- 
ered up all traces of what had _ hap- 
pened. Where did you hide the—the 
body, uncle?” 

Daw hobbled toward the chair where 
Gannon sat. The old man’s mouth was 
gaping ; his bent and shriveled body was 
shuddering from head to foot; his pro- 
truding eyes showed a mingling of 
stark bewilderment and _ instinctive 
dread. ; 

“You fired the shot?” he echoed once 
more. “You?” Then his voice rose 
to a high, shrill pitch and he clutched 
fiercely at the lapel of Gannon’s coat. 
“Why did you do it?” : 

Gannon grinned into his face. ° “I 
give you one guess, uncle. By the way, 
you haven’t told me yet what’s become 
of the victim of this little shooting af- 
fray. All joking aside, do I get that 
thousand, or do I telephone the police?” 

Daw staggered back toward the table, 
his fear-crazed eyes still boring into 

















the other’s grinning face. With a fierce 

effort he steadied himself a little. 
“You can’t prove anything,” he de- 
The spoken thought seemed to 

him. “No, 


clared. 


calm 


you cant prove a 





a queer layout, uncle repils 1 


Gannon amusedly. “I come 
j 211 | 
drill ah 


s+ an hheellat moewdent- 
ith a Duiiet, 111 ident 


thief in the night, 





ad 


vour window Ww 





1: 
i 


killing or woul t 
there, and now you defy me to prove 
it. Usually it’s the othe 
Do I get the thousand?’ 


You 


have no evi declared 


idence,” 
Daw. 

“Evidence of my own guilt?) This 
rich!” 

‘There's no blood,” declared the older 
man stoutly. 

‘That’s so—there’s no blood. That's 
another queer thing—eh, uncle? 
here,” drawing the automatic from his 
“is the thing that did the job. 


et is missing. 


pocket, ; 
One bull The police might 
be interested in knowing what’s become 
f it. They’d be sure to ask quesi 
about tl 1¢ window pane and 
the shade. They might even look 
the bullet, and they might j 
conclusion that it’s lodged in somebody’s 
Then they would go through 


house looking \ll 


( ions 


1e hole in t! 
ror 


ump to the 


body. 
your 
tha 


for a body 


t would be embarrassing as the deuce 
—~eh, uncle 2” 
Comprehension came into Daw’s face 


man spoke. ‘*You-——you 


as the younger 


know?” he stuttered. 
“Of course I know,” declared Gan 
non easily ‘About six weeks ago I 
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an unceremonious visit. I found the 
doors and windows locked, but I man- 
aged to pry open the trapdoor on the 
roof. | into auntie’s and 
H well, I didn’t find what I was 


got room, 
there 
looking for, but I found something 
else.” 


Mh ” groaned Daw. 


‘It was an interesting discovery,” 
pursued Gannon. “At first it gave me 
quite a jolt. I had a hunch that | 
could capitalize it, but for a long tin 
I didn’t see just how. I kept turning 


over in 


Salmonson s 


the proposition my mind, and 
when 
crews on me the idea flashed 


had if 
| a shot was fired through the 


1 
this morning, tarted 
to put the i 
in my bean. You see, | doped 
out that 
vhile she sa 


window of auntie’s room 


i 
there reading, you’d give a good deal 
to keep. the police from investigating. 
Was 

You are practicing 


Daw, 


man. 


I right?” 
blackmail,” mut- 
tered peering warily at the 
youngel 
Gannon laughed. “Anyhow, I’m 
I’m asking you to pay me a 
thousand down and a little every month 
not going to the 
I’ve committed 


original. 


or so in return for 
hem 


police and telling t 


a crime. Can you beat it?” 

“No,” said Daw dryly. “It is a 
unique situation. But you are wrong, 
Gannon. You have merely jumped to 


onclusion. [Let me show you some- 


thing : 
With a faint t bewilderment 
Gannon watched him as he crossed the 


floor an l flune open the door M hi h pre 


viously he had designated as the one 
| adit to h s sister’s bedr« m Puck 
ring his br the younger man fol 
lowed. ‘J hamber was dark save fo1 
ed ot | = the doc Way. \ 
large fo ) 1 bed wa dimly d 
cernible at ther wall id in tl 
€ € od cuare table 
; he bed,” said D; leaning 


inced and looked down 
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at the smooth, snow-white sheets that 
gleamed through the dusk. In the same 
instant the older man made a darting 
motion toward the table drawer; with 
another he switched on the electric 
lights. With a snarl on his lips Gan 
non swung around. The glittering bar- 
rel of a pistol was pointed at his head. 

“You are a very astute young man, 
observed Daw sarcastically, “but even 
the shrewdest are sometimes easily 
trapped.” 

Gannon gaped and stared. The 
other’s transformation from a broken 
and tottering old man to a determined 
and dangerous adversary had come so 
swiftly that he had been taken by sur- 
prise. His bewildered gaze shifted to 
the empty bed. 

“It was just a ruse to give me an op- 
portunity to get my pistol,” explained 
Daw coolly. “The conclusions you 
drew from the discovery you made in 
this house that night six wecks ago 
were correct. The only mistake you 
made was in thinking | would submit 


” 


to blackmail.” 


Gannon strove valiantly for self-pos 
session. “I don’t see that the game is 
up yet,” he declared thickly. “What’s 
to prevent me from going to the police 
and telling them about the bullet hole 
in the window ?” 

“This.” Daw made an eloquent ges- 
ture with the pistol. ‘You are danger- 
ous to me, Gannon, and I don’t think 
it would be consistent with my safety 
to permit you to leave this house alive.” 

Gannon swallowed hard. “You— 
you mean to kill me?” he gasped, 
stricken with sudden fear. 

A cruel smile was on Daw’s lips. He 
inclined his head a little. “I always 
play safe,” he declared. 

Gannon’s face had turned white; 
limbs shook violently. “Don’t!” he 
begged. “I'll forget what T know. T'll 
go away from here and you will never 
see me again, if you only-——”’ 

“T can’t trust you, Gannon. [f I 


“<c 


spared your life you would blackmail 
me till the end of my days. The other 





way is sater. I am almost certain you 
iold nobody where you were going to- 
night. You will not be missed. You 

ill simply disappear. Nobody will 


of looking under my house for 





1 rT 
your | ody. Chere—— 


‘Hands up—both of you!’ com- 
manded a voice at the door. 


IV. 

The pistol dropped from Daw’s pal- 
sied hand. With a snarl like that of a 
beast suddenly finding itself at bay, he 
turned and faced the intruder, who was 
emphasizing his terse command with 
an automatic. With an expression hint- 
ing that he realized his defeat the old 
man elevated his hands. 

“Who the devil are you?” demanded 
Gannon, following Daw’s example. 

“Larry Dinwiddie, of the pawnshop 
squad.” The man at the door spoke 
almost apologetically. “I’m a long way 
from my regular beat. Don’t get out in 
the suburbs very often. You,” ad- 
rave me the slip at 











dressing Gannon, 
the station. Almost forgot to get off, 
didn’t you? By the time I reached the 
platform you had vamoosed. I asked 
a few questions and learned that some 
years ago a man named Gannon used 
to visit a couple of distant relatives in 
Fairdale. My informant gave me di- 
rections, and I struck out for this place. 
I saw a light in one of the windows and 
hunted around till I found a ladder, 
meaning to do a little quiet investigat- 
ing. [I climbed in and—well, here, I 
am. Say,” iurning to Daw, “was this 
fellow trying to blackmail you?” 

Daw nodded dazedly. 

“Tudged so from what I overheard of 
your conversation. Thought you were 
i ry Gannon. I guess 
the charge of blackmail will hold you 


7 
i 








e 9 arith 
up to some aevilt 


for a while.” 


“And I'll turn State’s evidence against 

















Salmonson,” muttered Gannon grimly. 
“That leech has been bleeding me right 
along.” 

“Fine!’’ exclaimed Dinwiddie, grin- 
ning broadly. “Two catches in 
night isn’t so bad, considering that I’m 
far from my beat and that I completely 


one 


lost the trail once. There’s just one 
thing more I want to know. What 


=) 


about that bullet hole in the window: 
sharply at the two men. 


“or 


He peered 
“Tell him, Daw,” said Gannon. The 
game’s up for both of us. And if you 


5 


don’t tell him, I will. I’ve guessed 
what happened.” 
The older man sank into a chair, 


spread out his arms, and let his head 
droop to his chest. 

“Ves, [ll tell you,” he mumbled, “be- 
cause you would soon find it out, any- 
way. After the death of her husband 
my sister came here to live with me. 
She had been a cripple since her early 
youth, some she was 
stricken with a disease called albinism. 
It disfigured her to such an extent that 
she could never be persuaded to venture 
outside the house. Her husband had 
left all his money to her; consequentiy 
she was rich. 
Well, I resolved to kill her, knowing 
that her fortune would go to me on her 
death. | had everything planned out 
very shrewdly—perhaps too shrewdly.” 
Daw spoke bitterly. “I shan’t bore you 
with the details of my scheme, but ] 
planned to perpetrate the crime in such 
a manner that it would like the 


work of burglars.” 


and ago 


years 


I have always been poor. 


loc k 


A shudder passed through the frail 
body of the speaker. 

“T had overlooked but one thing, and 
that the ps) 
had no sooner |] 


chological factor. [| 
lled my 
blind, 


reinorse, of a 


was 






sister than I 
unreasoning 
kind. 1 
dared not call in the police and teli them 
that burglars had 

agined they would see clews everywhere 
and that I would be arrested and sent 


was seized with 


fear and with 


killed her. I im 
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to the chair. Then a brilliant idea came 
to me.” 

“Yes?” prompted Dinwiddie. 

“TL asked myself why it was necessary 
to let the world know that my sister 
was dead. For years she had scarcely 
set foot outside the house, and she had 
hardly spoken a word to any one but 
me. I buried the body under the house. 
While I was rumaging about the base- 
of those brilliant inspira- 
me.” Daw’s voice 
strained. “I found a dress- 
maker’s dummy. I suppose it had been 
left by some one doing work for my 
sister. I manufactured a head out of 
wax and other things, and attached it 
to the Several times each day 
I would place the thing beside the win- 
dow in iny sister’s room. Any one pass- 
ing by during the day would have been 
unable to distinguish it clearly because 
of the curtains, while in the evening 
nothing but a shadow could be seen on 
the shade. People naturally thought 
my sister was sitting there reading.” 

He paused until Gannon prompted 
him to continue his story. Then the 
old man went on haltingly: 

“I continued to purchase food for 
two and to buy an occasional article 
of feminine apparel, just as I had while 
my sister was alive. At times I even 
sent out letters with blind addresses in 
her handwriting. I did everything to 
keep up the illusion that she was still 
living, but all the time I was haunted 
by the fear that some day I would be 
iound out. Of course I could not touch 
her money, but that was a trivial matter 
in comparison with the dread I was ex- 
At times I thought of 
ing to the police and telling them 


ment another 
tions came _ to 


sounded 


torso. 


periencing. go- 
my 
sister had disappeared during an at- 
tack of 


1 
| 


nat story 


mental derangement, but I knew 


4 
1 


doubted, since a 


could 


would be 
crippled and disfigured person 
not easily disappear. 


“T realized, of course, that matters 
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could not go on jorever, but I didn’t 
much care sometimes. A few weeks 
ago this man,” indicating Gannon, 
“found out my secret and decided to 
use it to his advantage. He came here 
to-night and fired a bullet through the 
window. It entered the head of the 
dummy. When I discovered what 
happened I was utterly bewildered, but 
managed to hide the figure in the place 
where I usually conceal it. Then Gan- 
non entered and. threatened to notify 
the police unless I paid him a thousand 
dollars.” 

“Great Scott!” exclaimed Dinwiddie. 
“He knew, if the police saw the bullet 
hole, there would be an investigation, 
the dummy would be found, your sis- 
ter’s absence would be noticed, and 
you’d have to do a lot of tall explain- 
ing. He figured you would rather come 
across than take such risks. Well, I'll 
be hanged! Say, you fellows are two 
bad eggs; you belong in storage for 
a while. Come along!” 

The captain of the detective bureau 
tried hard to frown severely, but some- 
how he did not succeed. 

“Dinwiddie,” he declared sternly, 
“you ought to be disciplined for play- 


} ” 


ing hooky yesterday. 1 ought to—— 


STOLEN VIOLIN MYSTERIOUSLY RETURNED 


Hlis eyes strayed to the front page 
of the morning newspaper, where the 
Daw sensation was heralded in black 


headlines. the detective bureau was 





given generous credit for uncovering ; 
peculiar crime mystery, for the Daw 
family, though not boasting great riches, 
was of old and hitherto illustrious stock, 
and the news of the long-conceaied mur- 
der had created a profound impression. 

“Never mind what I ought to do, 
though,” continued the captain, speak- 
ing in tones of mock grufiness. “A mar 
who can spot a crook on sight, the way 
you spotted Gannon yesterday, should 
be assigned to work that calls for 
greater efforts than the pawnshop squad. 
I think I can place you where you can 
do some interesting investigation. And 
say, I’ve heard of detectives who solved 
some pretty badly tangled mysteries 
without much of a clew to follow, but 
you didn’t even know there was a mys- 
tery when you staried out.” 

“Tt was mostly luck,” said Dinwiddie 
modestly. 

“Like everything in life,” observed 
the captain sagaciously. 

“But don’t it beat the very dickens,” 
said Dinwiddie, “what mix-ups you run 
up against when you play hooky from 
the pawnshop beat?” 


] 


OR three generations a valuable violin had been handed down from faiher t« 
son in the Clymer family, of Steelville, Missouri. ‘Then came the Civ! 
War, and the violin was carried by its owner when he left home to join the 


Confederate army. 
stole it. 


A camp follower coveted the sweet-toned instrument and 


No trace of it was discovered until one night recently, when Roy Clymer 
was awakened by a loud knocking on the front door of his house. He arose 


and opened the door and found the violin. 


Who returned the treasured heirloom 


after its sixty-year disappearance is a mystery. 
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HEN an author can draw characters so that they become breathing, 
living creatures, and not simply beings with names who move through 
the story like automatons, he has accomplished an achievement worthy 

of commendation. He has made a real step forward in the technique of his art. 
When, however, his characters not only seem human and alive, but also—so 
cleverly are they drawn—grow upon us to such an extent that they seem persons 
whom we know, real people who are playing a part in our lives—then great 
success is his. 

In the next issue there is a novel about a character that has become a real 
person to us all. We have read about him before. We have seen him in stress, 
in times of trial. We have learned to know him better than living beings whom 
we have met every day of our lives, because we have looked into the innermost 
workings of his heart and mind. It required rare talent, the ability to take 
infinite pains, for the author to accomplish this end. But accomplish it he did. 
That is the reason you will all look forward to reading, and greatly enjoy when 
you are reading, and remember for years after you have finished reading 
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THE JOKER’S LAST CARD 

By HUGH KAHLER 
With shattered nerves, Fay Tudor returns to her home in Sandy Cove, to 
be drawn at once into a tragic tangle. Ere she has removed the traces of 
travel, she notices an air of tenseness among the members of her family. This 
feeling of constraint is brought to a dramatic culmination by a sudden death, 

which comes at the close of the first installment of 


THE WRONG FACE 


By GILES BRADBROOK 


a strong serial of unusual merit. The author of this story is new to the 
pages of the Detective Story Macazine, but we are confident that this serial 
will meet with such universal commendation that there will be many calls for 
more stories from the pen of Giles Bradbrook. 


The short stories have been chosen with the utmost care and are fully up 
to the better-with-each-issue standard that we have always set. 


Special Announcement , 
For the benefit of those who missed reading the last issue, we have again 
inserted a page announcement, telling of our ten-thousand-dollar prize-story 


g 
contest. We trust that a large number of you are going to take advantage of 


this opportunity, which has been devised as an incentive to all persons with 


literary inclinations to assist us in continuing our policy—that of making the 
Detective Story Macazine better and better. 















If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 


: your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 


out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 


te friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 











specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her 
expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication: will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of hardwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therciore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped addressed envelope, and she wiil 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a persona! letter. 


T. Errico.—No, indeed; you shouldn’t try to be a detective. The very 
carefulness, orderliness, methodical slowness and literal-mindedness which give 
you success as a printer, would be hindrances to you as a detective. Instead of 
changing your trade, go on and learn all about it. It’s a very important element 
in our teeming life of to-day. IKnow anything about the special kinds of type 
being used? About paper—engraving—all sorts of things like that? That's 
your best line. 





S. C. D.—Doing delineations of character from writing is a maiter of 
following out, patiently, the details of the science of graphology. It’s not 
guesswork, you know. Thanks. I’m glad you like the department. Your own 
writing shows me a person of exceptional thoughtfulness; a quiet, refined per- 
sonality, lightened by a twinkle of humor, and a will which is surprisingly 
strong. Ever think of doing journalism or writing special articles? Your 
“hand” shows your talent. The specimen you enclose shows a nature which you 
shouldn’t touch with a ten-foot pole! So selfish, so vain, so inclined to be 
sensual. Need to have anything more said? 


Epwarp Jonres.—No, Edward, you never “have a chance of making a 
success at anything” if you hold to that despondent, worrying attitude. Success 


is just as much a matter of our feeling about ourselves as it is of actual talent. 
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You are too reserved, too, too suspicious; too apt to distrust the very people 
who can do the most for you. You have some tendency to artistic ability, you 
know. Between more practical work, designed to pay the board bill, I’d culti- 
vate that. It would interest you, and make you feel happier. 


W. S. H.—Your handwriting shows that you learned it outside the United 
States. Queer, how nationality stick out all over a writing long after a person 
has been as strongly influenced by a country as you have. You really possess 
what is known as a scientific mind; and it is in that line that you ought to 
go. No, I can’t tell what your inclination pulls you toward. Your inclination 
doesn’t mean a thing, sometimes, as to real talent. But I can tell you that you’d 
make a fine scientific investigator, and that you’d enjoy work around a laboratory. 
The specimen numbered One shows a nature of much originality, Pity this 
person did not have a better education. He ought to try to get it. The specimen 
numbered Two shows a pleasant nature, better poised than number One, but not 
half so promising. 

Peccy.—Your various styles of writing are really astonishing and show a 
nature which is versatile, to give it no harsher name. I am afraid that your 
moods, your convictions, and your ideals are equally unanchored. The best thing 
you can do is to stop thinking about yourself as an interesting person, and begin 
to wonder how you can be a useful one. As soon as you do that most of those 
various “hands” will take themselves off. Yes, you have a trend toward artistic 
perceptions, of course. If you take that seriously, it will help you. Later on, I’m 
going to use your writing as an illustration for some lessons in graphology. 


C. W. H.—Your handwriting shows that your weakness is your apologetic 
and unassertive attitude toward people. I don’t recommend egotism, of course, 
but a measure of self-confidence is a good thing. M. W. W. shows that odd 
formation, about which I have spoken before—the circle for the “i” dot. This 
always shows eccentricity and a personality which is not ordinary. Such people 
are invariably too emotional. The specimen E. E. M. is marked by a very fine 
trait—refinement of feeling, which gives true consideration for others. 


P. A. D. M.—Those thick, heavy “t” bars of yours, with your heavy pressure, 
show me that you are more interested in what a certain good book calls “the 
fleshpots” than in anything spiritual or mental. This being so, no one can 
know better than you and I what a hard time you have controlling your nature. 
Here’s wishing you the best! The specimen which you enclose is the writing 
of a person who is far more ideal, tender, and naturally unselfish than you, and 
therefore is a good associate for you. 


R. C. F.—I’m always telling boys of your age that it is hopeless, in this day 
and generation, to expect much success of life so long as you have a poor educa- 
tion. So long as you compose and spell a letter as you did yours to me, the 
important thing is not for you to see what kind of work you had better do; the 
important thing is for you to go to night school and spend about a year training 
yourself. After that, your whole attitude toward work and its possibilities will 
probably be changed. 
getting on to 
the sere and yellow leaf, Charles. Trouble is, you are not grown up yet. No 
man is at your age, and if he is, it’s a pity, for he'll be an old man when he’s 
fifty, just when he ought to begin to be in his prime. Net a sweetheart in sight, 


Cuas, B. Henperson.—My, you talk as if twenty-nine were 
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either? Well, what about it? When you meet a girl who really belongs to your 
arms, both you and she will find it out at once. Meantime, what’s the matter with 


that nice little income? Why can’t you save money on it? And if you save, 
why couldn’t you start in business for yourselff This reading seems to be a 
succession of question marks, doesn’t it? Well, all you have to do is to look 


up a little more, and you'll see a long, clear horizon before vou. No, and I’m 
not a seeress, either. = 

Wi1Lx.—My son, you'd better come out of that mood just the mimute that you 
can. Any boy who reads detective stories and wild West stories “all the time” 
and doesn’t like people, and even wants to go hunting alone, is getting into a 
bad state of mind and temper. And yet you want to be a detective! Oh, my dear 
boy, don’t you know that a detective has to be an extra good “mixer?” New, 
you take my advice. You cultivate friends of your own age, of both sexes, get 
a good, absorbing ambition, take a friend along hunting, and share the society of 
that good Pancho, who, I am sure, is a sensible dog, and would like company, as 
all boys and dogs should. 

Wri C. FatrnanKs.—You said not to spare your feelings, se I’m going 
after you with a lot of criticism; but understand, I never give criticism of a 
severe sort unless I am really interested. And in your case there is much that 
is fine that it seems a pity for you to be so self-conscious and moody and nervous 
and “touchy.” ‘This last, especially, is a serious fault, since it makes your manner 
and your whole personality so uninviting. If you'll iry to interest yourself, gen- 
uinely, in others, you will find yourself a great deal happier and your health will 
be better. The specimen which you enclose shows me a person of too much your 
own temperament, which is very probably the reason that she is now a “one- 
time friend.” Seek the society of happy, jolly, good-humored people. 


ean) 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 
O you remember Mr. Louis Burt’s cipher system that appeared in the 
issue of June 17th? It was a code system based on the alphabet block. 
Two ietters, taken from a square of twenty-six alphabets, were used in a 


cipher for every letter in a text to be codified. To any one without a hint as te 
how the system was devised, a cipher of Mr. Burt’s represented a problem of 


no mean dimensions. 
Now here comes Mr. J. H. Newell, of Alma, Kansas, one of the most 
enthusiastic of puzzlists who foregather weekly under the lamp, with a code 
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<ystem which has a triangular alphabet block for its basic idea. Instead of 
twenty-six alphabets, it has but ene, and is constructed in this way: 


A 

B 

DE I 

GB 1 4 

KL MNO 
Po & e.2 4 
VW YZ@C 


I have selected a case from the copious notes in Inspector Steele’s scrap 
book, and have used them to give you opportunity to test your mettle on Mr. 
Newell’s code system. 

It seems that after old Cyrus Morton passed his eighty-first year, he felt 
himself failing rapidly. Every week he walked less than he had the week before, 
and he was certain it would not be long before he lost his sight. He was alone 
in the world, and lived a hermit’s life. Gradually the fear grew on him that his 
memory would fail him, so he decided to make a written note of where his money 
was hidden. He acted on his decision, and when he was found dead a short 
while later, the authorities, aided by his memorandum, had no trouble in locating 
his worldly possessions. 

Here are old Cyrus Morton’s directions to the place where his money was 
hidden, written according to Mr. Newell’s code: 
DX PX KZ KX PZ GW DW KY KZ PX PZGW DW AV PY PZ BW KZ PX KY 
DW PX KZ DX PZ GW DW GW KZ P& PY DW KZ KY DW GW P& KY DV PX 
DW DV DX DW DW PZ KY KZ PX PZ GWAVKY DV PZ DW KY VW DW PY 
PZ DV GX GV DX KZ P& PX DV KZ VWKY 

I’m sure Mr. Newell would like to know how you make out with it. Look 
for the answer in the issue out next Tuesday. 


The solution of the cipher in last Tuesday’s issue is: “I shall burst if I do 
not relieve my mind. I killed Rodney Grant. He stole an invention from my 
father, Maurice Dupin, leaving him and my poor mother to die in want, while 
he patented my dad’s idea and made thousands. The memory of my parents’ 
sufferings goaded me for years, until I could think of nothing but to put him out 
of the way. I did it, and so cleverly that no one thinks of suspecting obscure, 
unknown me. They never will. I’ve covered myself too well for any one to 
fasten the crime on me, and no one will ever find me out through this.” 

The code in which it was written was constructed in this way: ‘The first 
twenty-five letters of the alphabet were divided into five groups of five letters 
each. ABCDE were the first group; FGHIJ, the second; KLMNO, the third; 
PORST, the fourth, and UVWXY, the fifth. Z remained as is. The letters of 
the fifth group were substituted for those in the first, and vice versa; the letters 
in the fourth were substituted for those in the second, and vice versa, and the 
letters in the third group were used as they came, with nothing substituted for 
them at all. Here is the complete cipher alphabet: 

UVWXYPQRSTKLMNOFGHIJABCDEZ 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX YZ 

How did you make out? 





EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM M. CLEMENS 

Mr. William M. Clemens is a well-known criminologist, who for thirty years has 
been engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our 
readers may consult Mr. Clemens through this magazine in regard to any matter 
relating to crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of 
life and property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert in- 
formation along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA: 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally 
by Mr. Clemens, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed 
in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted. 


The “Sweat Box” 
N a recent article I described the workings of the third degree, and the 
I value of the confession, forced or voluntary, in the trial and conviction of 
criminals. There remains, however, another variety of the third degree, 
known in some localities as the “Sweat Box.” 

In a Southern State not long ago a conviction was reversed because what was 
referred to as a sweat-box confession had been admitted in evidence. The 
sweat box, it was made to appear, was a compartment about five or six feet by 
eight, entirely dark, and all cracks were “carefully blanketed,” to shut out light 
‘and air. The prisoner was allowed no communication with the outside world, 
and from time to time the officer who had put him in this dungeon interrogated 
the prisoner about the crime with which he was charged, although holding out 
no inducements and making no threats of the kind which commonly vitiate 
confessions. 

Commenting on this practice, the court said: 

“Such proceedings as this record discloses cannot be too strongly denounced. 
They violate every principle of law, reason, humanity, and personal right. They 
restore the barbarity of ancient and medieval methods. They obstruct, instead 
of advance, the proper ascertainment of truth.” 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 
MAKING DETECTIVES. i 
R. H. M.—It is one thing to be a detective and another to be a successful 
detective. In the city of New York detectives are selected from the police force 
and detailed to the central police headquarters, for the skill they have shown in 
the capture of criminals and for their intelligence or intuition. 


THE SECRET SERVICE 
H. H. M., New York.—If you will read the back numbers of the Drrecrive 
Story MAGAZINE, you will find considerable information on the secret service. 
For instance in the issue for July 16, 1918, you will find a very instructive article 
on the subject. 


C. H. G.—It is no doubt true that certain professions and occupations stamp 
their characteristics upon men. The physician and the teacher, the workman 


1 4+} . al . ‘ } - 4 - > . 4 
and the merchant, the mason and the carpenter may be distinguished from one 
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another by their different physiognomies and mannerisms, and by other external 
characteristics. The theory may be advanced with some degree of probability 
that some of these ofessional marks are due to innate causes such as have led 
the individual to follow the groove which he has chosen for his life work. 
In other words, what has been thought to be an effect, may in reality be a cause. 


DIVORCE MATTERS 


E. J, M.—I cannot undertake to advise you on divorce matters. You had 
better consult a good lawyer instead of seeking detective assistance. A great man) 
detectives will not engage in divorce business. 


TREASON. 


Mrs. R. S.—The meaning of “Misprison of Treason” is the concealing of 
the crime of treason. The penalty is a fine of one thousand dollars and im- 
prisonment not exceeding six years. A husband or wife could not be guilty 
of misprison of treason for concealing any treasons committed by them re- 
spectively. 

BRUTALITY. 

Frank R. S.—We sometimes observe in the face of criminals the brand 
of debauchery, expressive of dishonesty or brutality. We say, and not without 
reason, in speaking of some exceptional criminals, that they look like brutes. 


CHIN CHARACTER, 


JUNIOR \ protruding, chin shows an aggressive and persevering nature, 
while one that recedes shows lack of will power and perseverance. The more 
marked the ph ens, the more apparent will be these traits, especially when 
the slope of the forchead corresponds with the slope of the chin. A broad chin 
bespeaks physical courage and determination. The majority of the world’s 


greatest warriors have possessed such chins. 


eee 
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CONCEALED LOOT BENEATH VEGETABLES 


LONG a road out of Chester, Pennsylvania, two policemen observed a blind 
i 11 


horse strivin; 1 difficulty to pull a wagon up a hill one night not long 
ago. Prompted by pity for the animal, the officers of the law stopped the wagon 
to ( ret he ? burde 1? as being in posed on the horse. 
ice at the contents of the cart showed it to be loaded apparently 
with string bean Doubting that the vegetables could be so heavy as to cause 
the horse the di if was evi lencing, the policems n turned over some of the 
beans. Thei found that there were only a few layers of beans in the wagon. 
The space be filled with two hundred pounds of copper wire, which 
had been stolen the previous night from the Southern Pennsylvania Traction 


Company 

Three men, who were in the wagon, Edward Sheldon, ‘“‘Whitey” Saunders, 
and John Dunn, were arrested. They stated that they were going to Philadelphia 
to sell the wire. 
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This department is offered free of charge to readers of the DETECTIVE STORY 
MAGAZINE. Its purpose is to aid readers in getting in touch with persons of whom 


they have lost track. 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“blind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 
right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 
for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 


If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 
often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” It would be 
well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 


When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 


notice out. 


Now, readers, help those whose friends are missing, as you would like to be 


helped if you were in a similar position. 


WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele- 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 


MANUEL, JOHN J. Ue was a native of Vir- 

ginia, and went to California fifty years 
ago, and from there to Idaho. Llis sister Sarah 
married John Miller, and was in Huntsville, 
Missouri, in 1888. I would like to get in touch 
with relatives of either of these persons. W. N. 
Knox, Jr., 966 Hawthorne Avenue, Portland, 
Oregon. 


cGEARY,.MAMIE,. When last heard of was 

in Peru. Indiana. She formerly lived with 

her grandmother, Mrs. Mabey, at Millvale, Penn 

sylvania, and is probably known by that name 

Her grandfather seeks information of her, and 

will be most grateful to any one who can give 

him her present address. M. N. McGeary, 538 
Iforner Street, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 


AGNER, FRANK. Iie was last heard from 
about nine years ago at Akron, Colorado, 
and was then talking about going to Denver 
His father is very anxious to hear from him and 
will be most grateful to any one who will give 
him information that will lead to his communi- 
eating with him Jurius WAGNER, 623 Taylor 
Avenue, N. 8., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


SANDIIAM, MRS. JAMES. Some sixty years ago 

a little girl, born in New York City, was 
given for adoption to a Mrs. van Tassel, who, 
when she was dying, told her that she was not 
her child, and that her own mother was Mrs. 
James Sandham. She is very anxious to learn 
something of her mother, or of her family, and 
any one who «an help her in her quest will do a 
great kindness by addressing “DAUGHTER,” care 
of Missing Department. 


"TEMPLAR, WALTER CHARLES. Twenty- 

three years old Iie has dark hair and 
eyes and is five feet six inches tall His nose 
and one front tooth are broken, and the letters, 
W. C. T. are tattooed on his left arm He served 
in the navy during the war on the U. S. S. St 
Louis. The pictures of his mother and his sweet 
heart were found on the dead body of a man 
about sixty years old at Richmond His mother 
is heartbroken at his disappearance, and will be 
thankful to any one who can tell her if he is 
nlive, and will help her to find him Mrs, AL- 


BERTA TEMPLAR WEAVER, 2160 Lime Avenue, Long 
Beach, California. 


W W. WILSON. Last heard of in Racine, 

* Wisconsin. Please write P. O. Box 452, 
Jacksonville, Tennessee, and plan to meet your 
old pal in Flint, Michigan. 


AVENPORT, T. J., who left his home in 

Malden, Massachusetts, twenty-eight years 
ago- His wife is dead, and his daughter Ida, 
who was cight years of age when he went away, 
would be very happy to see her father again. 
Mrs. D. P. Crark, 2 Binny Street, Roxbury, 
Massachusetts. 


HATFIELD, FRED. He is twenty-cight years 

of uge, about five feet in height, and 
weighs one hundred and sixty-five pounds. He 
has light hair and blue eyes, and has a scar on 
his forehead between the eyes. Any informa- 
tion that will lead to his present whereabouts 
will be gratefully appreciated by his sister, M@s 
MINNIE THOMPSON, Box 34, Melbourne, Florida. 


SONDERLAND, If., who used to live in El Paso, 

Texas, and later went to Capitan, New Mex- 
ico, where he was last heard of. He has light 
hair and is of slim build. An old pal would be 
delighted to hear from him. R. A. LOERING, 90 
Highway, Casper, Wyoming, 





OMANCHEK, THEODORE, who wrote in re- 

gard to Arthur Charles Reeves We have 

a communication for you from a relative of this 

gentleman, and would ask you to send us your 

address, as letters sent to Lascar have been re- 
turned to us. 








BENNETT, WALTER E. Twenty of 

ize, five fect cight inches in h it, 
weighs about, on hundred and _ forty-three 
pounds, has dark brown hair, blue eyes, light 
complexion, and wear glasses. Geod news 
awaits him. Any one knowing his present ad- 


dress please sent it to this magazine. 


‘je RNER, MRS. CORA, who used to live i 


in 
Denver Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri, and 


was last heard of in October, 1917. She has two 
sons in the United States navy. Iler brother 
will be thankful for any information that may 
lead to communication with her Address 


Henry Brooks, care of Chief of Police, Billings 
Montana 
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V ADAKIN, MRS. NELLIE. 














WAnTED, information regarding the parents 

or relatives of a boy born on the 27th of 
April, 1894, and adopted in May of the same 
year by a Mr. and Mrs. 8S. IF. Lawrence, of Day- 
ton, Ohio, who took him from St. Joseph's 
Orphanage in Cumminsville, Ohio. He was 
christened Paul, and was returned to the institu- 
tion in 1909, and remained there for about five 
months. There is important news for the rela- 
tives of this boy, if they can be found, and any 
assistance given in the matter will be sincer 
appreciated. Please write to JOHN B, LUTZ, care 
of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 





I AFFERTY \NIEL, who was born in Canada 
4 about SEL. and left there for the United 
States about 1883. He was last heard of in 
Kentucky. I would like to hear from his people 
in Canada, or from apy one who has met him, 
or who knows where he is at the present time. 
Piease address 4-18, care of this magazine. 


Suk ARGREN, BEN J., who formerly lived in 

Burlington, Iowa. He was employed by the 
Rock Island Railroad in 1905, as dining-car con- 
ductor, and went to Oakland, California, in 1906. 
Ife is forty-three years of age, about six feet 
tall, with light hair and blue eyes. Any in- 
formation that will help to find him will be 
xreatly appreciated by his old friends. Please 
address M, CARROLL, care Of DETECTIVE STORY 
MAGAZINE, 


SMITH, ALEXANDER JULIUS Age twenty- 

two years, height five feet eel inches, weight 
one hundred and seventy-two pounds, hazel eyes, 
brown hair, fair complexion, a scar tn the center 
of forehead. He enlisted in the French army 
on September 80, 1914, and when last heard of 
was recovering from the effects of illness caused 
by mustard gas. He was often called “Colt Al,” 
is he was ‘xceptionally good shot with a-Colt 
tutomatic, He was born in Norfolk, Virginia. 
Please send any information regarding him to 
his comrade, CUARLES LEB WATKINS, 536 Canal 
Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 








W UNDERLICH, JOHN WHALLEN, who lived 

in San Pedro, California, witb his father 
until about five years ago, when they moved 
to Montana. Any information will be grate- 
fully appreciated by Louis Erwin WUNDERLICH, 
*% Linwood Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 





I A. B.—I have left Bridgeport and am_ now 
~* staying at 67 Eighth Street, Sunbury, 
Pennsylvania. Please let me hear from you. I 
um very ill, and would like to see you. A. G. M., 
‘care of this magazine. 


L! ITZ, HARLEY.—Please write, or come home 
to your broken-hearted wife. 


Pi a, WILLIAM H. He came from Nashville, 

‘nnessee, and is a printer. He was last 
socal of in Chicago, in 1914. He has light- 
brown hair and blue eyes. Will, if you see this, 
please write to me. Father is dead, and I am 
ww all alone. Your wife, N. M. Pike, 245 
cansas Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





| ACLAFFERTY, GEORGE. He left Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, about 1904, and was last 
en in Los Angeles, California, It is thought 
that he may be somewhere in that vicinity at 
the present time. His mother is dead, and_ his 
brothers and sisters would be much pleased to 
hear from him. Please send any information re- 
garding him te U. S. M., care of this magazine. 





V ANTED, information as to the whereabouts 

of MRS. RHODA ANN FULLER, FRANK 
LELROKE FULLER, and SAMUEL LELROKE, 
They were last heard from in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, in 1904. 1 am alone. Please send your 
address to ANNETTE, care of DETECTIVE STORY 
MAGAZINE. 
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EMKE, HELEN, also known as LUCILLE 
NORMAN, actress, who was last seen at 
Fort Sheridan, Illinois, on her way to Saint 
Louis, Missouri. She is five feet four inches 
tall, with dark eyes and dark bobbed hair. In 
formation as to her whereabouts will be grate- 
fully appreciated by her friend, B. M., care of 
DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZIND. 





i UCKER, LIEUTENANT who was last 

heard of at Camp m ginia. <A friend 
would like to know his present address. G, P., 
care of this magazine. 








VONSIN, MARIE, who worked for a family in 

Ch by the name of White during the 
World's Fair, and who married shortly after 
ward. [er brother, who does not remember the 
name of the man she married, is anxious to find 
her. Iler husbar 1d sw a gardener, and he 
thinks it le that they are now on a farm 
near Sprik Illinois. If they should see this 
notice he glad to hear from them, or if 
any one can give him their address he will! be 
very grateful for the favor, CHARLES VONSIN, 
410 Fifth Street, Camas, Washington. 














M ©ore, JOUN A.. who left Mayville, Michi 

gan, Tuscola County, in the year 1887, 
and was last heard of twenty-one in 
Keokua, Iowa. If any one know 
be found please notify FE. SpENcER, 
Silverwood, Michig: 


WIIEELER,. LUCIAN ACE, last heard from in 
Denver, Colorado, i sked to write to Mrs, 














LAurA A, Moss, 719 Jefferson Avenue, Chrisman, 


Iliinois. 


CHLOosTA, LAWRENCE, who, in 1916-1917, 

was in the Twentieth Field Artillery at Leon 
Springs, Texas Lawrence, please write to me 
if you see this. Lucille is dead, and I cannot take 
care of your child and my own Dora, care of 
this magazine. 


WILLIAMS, FRANK AND BILL, nineteen and 

seventeen years old respectively. If any 
one knows where they are they will greatly 
oblige by communicating with M. C. WILLIAMS, 
Sox 288, Franklinton, North Carolina. 


IMMERMAN, LOUISE. She is about seven- 
teen years old, with black hair and brown 
eyes, and is five feet two inches in height. She 
left Baltimore for New York in May of this 
year. Any news of her will be thankfully re 
ceived. W. D. MILLER, care of this magazine 


RAFTER, FAIRY.—If you remember me, pk 
write, as I lost your address some time ago 
and would like very much to hear from you. 
LOUISE VANDERSCHMIDT, 522 Olive Street, Leav- 
enworth, Kansas; or Weguctonsing, Michigan. 














ase 








information of the following per 
‘ ASHEL MILTON WARD, who lived 
at Vaoli, Kansas, about forty years ago, and who 
was at one time an inmate of the Leavenworth 
Soidiers’ Home. MRS. ALICE PIERCE, widow 
of Harry Pierce, who lived for some time at 
Correctionville, I > ae later at South Ta 
ven, Michigan. ELSIE, IRMA, or ALICE TALI 
AFERIO, who lived 7, Correctionville, Towa 
HARRY, CHARLES, or JOHN P IER¢ ‘E, who, as 
children, lived on their father’s farm near Cor 
rectionville, low: Address all communications 
to Mrs. AMBEr CuANDRA, care of The Billboard, 
25 Opera Place, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ELLY, ROBERT Lb. Last 
Nebraska, Janu: 2 
serious fall, and v 
be laid up for som 
to Carson as soon 
BATeEs, 437% Sou 
Lake City, Utah 
AVE, won't you please come home? Motil 
is very ill and we need you Ii you 
write to me immediately, as I a 





















this, 





very anxious to know where you are. Bar 





ACHORN, KENNETH, last heard of in the 

spring of 1918 near Brunswick, Maine, 
Write to Davip T. Jonus, 201 Cedar Street, New 
3edford, Massachuse tts. 


H USSELL, MARIE, who was adopted by Mr. 

Combs, M4 Nashville, Tennessee, an under- 
(takers and was last heard from in March, 1908. 
ter adopted parents named her Bessie Sterling 
Nellie Marie Combs. She should be about nine 
teen y old now. Iler brother, Alvin Lee 
Russell, who was adopted by John Hoffman, of 
Gallatin, Tennessee, is anxious to hear from 
her. Ue is now living at Hollister, California, 
Any one having information about Marie please 
ith ALVIN FRANK HOFFMAN, in 
care of DereCcTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 

















GEORGE O If any reader of 
ine can help me ~ find my brother, 
grateful. I believe he is in 
t) Please moriva to WATSON FE. 
iGUSON, care of Derecrive Srory MAGAZIN: 














ETHENCOURT, TOMAS R., who came from 
Porto Ri and was living in Phi ladelphia 

in 1914 His friends, who knew him when he 
i nt, are very anxious to get in touch 

t] and will be glad to help him if he 
should be in trouble. Their letters to him, sent 
to Hlavana, Cuba, bave not ‘en answered or 
returned, if any one can help his friends to 
find him their kindness will, be greatly appre- 
i, and if he should see this, he is carnestly 
sted to communicate with Rogert H. Har- 
208 South rwelfth Street, Philadelphia, 

















2, twenty-one years old, of 

un rather slender, with brown 

curly hair, blue eyes, and perfect teeth. He has 

not been heard from for about a year, and his 

is grieving for him. If any one knows 

his present whereabouts they will confer a great 

favor by writing to his sister, Mrs. HoMeEer 
Gkecc, carve of this magazine. 




















INDMAN, STANLEY. When last heard of, 
in Novembeyz, 1918, he was living at the 
Greenwood Hotel, Chicago. ' His old playmate 


of Pasadena, ¢ valif ornia, would like to hear from 
him. CHA JOUNSON, 14 East Eighth 
Street, New Volk City 








ENNIR. GEORGE, who lived at Carson City, 








Michigan, in 892. Iie was the son of 
Charles and Elizabeth Lennir, and is now about 
forty or forty-five years old. Any one knowing 


his whereabouts please notify Mrs. JENNIE C, 
WeLker, 2406 French Street, Erie City, Penn 
sylvania 


Mf EALIN, MI 
Vi who kh 
is very anxic 
W. M. Cromson, Birmingham 





MAUD Her daughter Mabel, 
saw her in Memphis, Tennessee, 
to communicate with ber. Mrs 
Alabama. 





ALEXANDER, ALBERT. He is about six feet 
tall, and has only one arm His son, who 

- is on seer his parents for cleven years, would 
overjoyed to hear from them His mother’s 
name is Gertrude If any one can help him to 
find the m he will be most ateful. JAMES A 
ALEXANDER, Sandusky, Mich 








a. OSCAR.—It you see this, please write 
to your old friend, A. Marer. 411 North 


Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, California 
RPLEVINS, RICHARD, Will any one who knows 
42 “the circu tanec of the death of Richard 
Blevins, prior to May 1, 1919, please write to an 
anxious relative, stating where he died, where 
his home was. how he died, and his age. Any 
relatives of his please communicate with me. THe 
had a son, “Little Dick,” who was a stockman 
in northern Texas some gears ago. H. G. FE. B., 
en of this magazine, 
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NM CLEAN, HELEN HALEY, who left an ecight- IMMIE . a brakeman in January, 1914, 

4 year-old daughter in Providence some on the Rock Island Railroad from Chickasha, 

go. She is now grown up, and would be Oklahoma, to M : Last name believed to be 
’ known Ogden, or Onsley. Please communicate with 

about Missing Department. 

f this 












years ! 
very-glad to hear from any one who 
her mother, or who can tell her an 


























i her. Please write to S. C. 8S, care 
magazine, if AMES CROOKS ESTATE. James Crooks died 
J avout twenty-four years ago, leaving prop- 
NIXON, PATTY. He is six feet five inches erty somewhere in Tennessee, Information is 
tall, with blue eyes and dark-brown hair. wanted as to its location, and whether the heirs 
He has two gold-crowned teeth in front. Hi were ever advertised for. Please write D. M. L., 
i is anxiously waiting to hear from him. care of this magazine. 
DELLA LOUNGES, 6358 Drexel Avenue, Chi ‘s » " ‘ Z : 
Illinois [)ODSON, r., who was in Nashville, Arkansas, 
{ and has not been heard of since. 
. ee H yes, dark hair, und walks with a 
:; \URA, also known as DELLA SMITH, who limp. He is about five feet eleven inches tall, 
‘ lived in Grand Rapids and Coopersville. Her If any one can give me news of bim their kind- 
sister has tried very hard to find her, and wants ness will be greatly appreciated. Oscar Dopson, 
her badiy, and hopes, it she sees this, that shi 1808 Elm Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
will write to her and relieve her anxicty | ys 
care of this magazine. M« ‘ARTY. MISS MARY, who was last seen 
a Ottawa Street, Roxbury. Any one 
De®: AHUE, J. C., is anxious to prove that he knowing her present address please communicate 


zine. 





is an American citizen by birth. He was With DeL~Mar, care of this mag 
either lost or was taken away from Philadelphia 
when he was five years old, and was taken to 7, IMMER, EDITH, who left New York for 
England, where he remained until 1892. If ~~ Richmond, Virginia, about two and a half 
there is any one in Philadelphia who remem- years ago. It is greatly to her interest that she 

















bers him he would be glad to hear from them, be lo ated. If any one who knows her address 
as he desires to find out where he was born will send it to this magazine the favor will be 
and something about his parents. If readers of greatly appreciated. 
this magazine can help him to identify him 
self, and obtain the proofs necessary to show ENELLIS, or DENOYS, DANIEL, who was 
that he is American born, he will be deeply at one time captain of the tug boat Jroquois, 
grateful. J. C. Donanur, 1380 East One Hun- and who was last heard of in New York City in 
dred and Twenty-third Street, Cleveland, Ohio. i801, is asked to write . his old friend, Cor- 
NELIUS D. Murrpny, 12 West First Street, 
. 3 : J 3 : Santa Ana, California. 
F108} aA, eke formerly * Buffalo, New 
ork, and who was in San Francisco dur- P ho was last he: f 
ing Octobe r, 1915, She is. a_ blonde, stoutly ee ee Riche < y 1018, whe on cog an 
yuilt, with blue eves. There is valuable informa- Company C, Sixth Developing Battalic > 
tion for her, which she will be glad to receive Gra "[inois His lettere were mise 
DocTtorR EUGENE PARSHALL, Covington, Oklahoma. i received by his family ten months 
f Ww riting. If apy one knows where 
J a ee H. Cc. Information ed 10 or has any information that will 
his present whereabouts. He was last lead communi ation with him, they will con- 
th Hotel, Fort Worth, Tr tribute to his ppiness, and will do a_ great 
ao now about , kindness by writing to his sister. L. BM. Bis 





care of this magazine 












feet six inches tail, and weig 
forty pounds His hair and eyes ar k. 
he usually wears a mustache. Ilis brat ier will ] ik gf Y, MRS. JENNIE, who left her home at 
be grateful for any news of him. W. B. AnTrony, + Bowles, Lincoln County, West Virginia, some 
90314 West Mark Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. months ago, with her two daughte rs, JULIA E.. 
twelve years old, and ELLEN L., ten wee last 
: : , : heard of they were b« arding train at urri- 
Ween, JOHN, who left Cat Island, cane, West Virginia. Mrs. Lefley is thirty-six 





insas, thirty-nine urs ago, after plac 
ing his baby girl with Mrs. irles Blanche If 
8 on knows anything of him they will confer 
a great favor by writing to his daughter. Mrs 
Jur 1” Grace, R: D. 2, Rockwood, Tennessee. 





vears of age, five ‘t four inches tall, weighs one 
hundred and thirty pounds, and has light hair, 
a Roman nose, and some gold teeth in front. The 
gine are both fair. Any information that will 

lead to the finding of these people will be greatly 
appreciated, Mrs. H. H. Haines, Box 1436, 
THe me D, ALFRED, last heard of on Febru- Charleston, West Virginia 














ary , 1917, when he was staying at the 
Prince Hotel, on Dearborn Street, Chic rn) ( 71 ‘. . P 
} rn $ . Chicago. |! ) - hal ? saw hin 
is twenty-one years old, about five fect cit cht W "7 hig 7 Ae eute, in 1908. ‘and "would 
inches tall, with light hair and eyes, and weig Png ng fe le ay an ae bag 
one hundred and twenty pounds Any one mad to ae oe po —— to me, Bob. J. B. 
Ps P . s ; ¢ OWER ans ( exas. 
knowing his whereabouts will do a great kind- ae = 
ne by notifying his parents. &. PAUL THEO- -_— a : 
BALD, 102 Queen Street Dubuque, Lowa J: ACOBS, CLARA.—She left home when a young 
; oar : . J girl, married Frank Fleming, and was 


. P , wid rwed several years later. She also lost her 
U NCLE RAY, will you please write to m . son Willie about the same time. 
and let me know where you ;: 7 rec 


1 ar from her was in March, 
nephew, A. JACK HEARN, care of this magazi { She has fa 


ray eyes, and is of 








WILLIAMS, MR. AND MRS. JESS, formerly 
Fal 


of Wichita Is, Texas, who took chara 





of a little girl in the winter of 1914. Any om to 1ES H. Ld 
knowing their present whereabouts, please con Suite Fifth Avenue, Regina, 
municate with the Missing Department Cc 








ITAIN, IVAN W., who was in the Mi} IDHURST, CHARLES. who was last heard 
r 4d. South 








businéss in Chicago about ten ye of at Redt Dakota. If any one 
and left that city for New York. He is knows where he is, or can tell anything about 
of London, England. A friend would his condition, please write to D. C. PICKARD, 
know his present address. A. A. BURKE, Muirdale Sanatorium, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, 


North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Mlinois. Their kindness will be gratefully appreciated. 
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J*VORMATION WANTED of MRS. CLARA 

KLIN, or CONKIN, daughter of George 
Reeds "ae was also known as George Jones. 
Her mother’s maiden name was Nutting. She 
lived at one time in Detroit, Michigan, also in 
New York City, and when last heard from was 
in Palm Beach, Florida. Any information as 
to her present whereabouts will be received as a 
great kindness by M. E. JONES, care of this 
magazine. 


RYOR, GEORGE O.—He was last seen in St. 
Joseph, Missouri, in April, 1918. Any om 
knowing his address will confer a favor by com 
municating with J. A. Sullivan, 8408 Troost 
Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri, 


EL MER, P. C.—Please 
very . _ and greatly 


wife, P. 


come or write. I am 
troubled. Your lonely 


Jousstosy HOWARD DEWITT, eoeiees 

soes by the name of John Stone. He is thirty 
years old, tall and slender, weighs about one 
hundred and _ forty pounds, and is very fair 
of complexion, with large, light-blue eyes. Has 
two front upper teeth missing. He left home one 
Sunday afternoon in June, to be absent only two 
hours, and no trace ef him has been seen since 
His wife is very ill, and his three small chil 
dren are in need of his care. Any one who 
ean give information about him will confer a 
great favor by writing to his wife, care of this 
magazine. 


ORTIMER, HIRAM 'T.—I have 
hard to find you ever since you left. When 

you wrote to me you did not give an address. 
If any one who sees this knows his whereabouts 
and will write to me, the favor will be greatly 
appreciated. Any news of him will be welcome 
to his niece, Miss BreaTRICeE CooNEY, Egg Har 


bor, New Jersey. 

LAU BACH, TOM, who resided at Montgomery 
Street, San Antonio, Texas. He is seven- 

teen years of age, five feet seven inches tall, 

is a boy scout, He may be in New York. 

information will be thar received by : 

BERT S. HERSKOWITZ, 303 Texas Street, El Paso, 

Texas. 


tried very 


NFORMATION WANTED as to the where 
abouts of my mother, whose maiden name 
was AGNES BETTS. At the time of my birth, in 
1887, she was living with my father’s parents, 
whose name was Wooster. Dear mother, if you 
see this, please write to your lonesome girlie, 
for she loves you so much. Grandma Wooster 
is dead. ETHEL, care of this magazine 


E ENRY.——Please come back at once. Every 
thing will be all right. M. V. L.—M. O. 


ERVICK, WILL.—If he answers this he will 

hear of some information that will prove 

profitable to him, and he is asked to send his 
address to this magazine 


i ICHIE, A. H.—Please come to your wif 
write to her at once. i 

of duty to Mabel and me is 

son, so do not fail to act without. de! 


Detective Story 


Magazine 


AL GUR, HENRY M., who married Lena Thoma: 

son in 1902 or 1903, at the home of his 
sister, Mrs. Hattie Steele, in Colorado City. | 
would like to hear from him or his sisters, as ] 
have important news for them. Mrs. Evenyn 
KoLy, 515 East Ninth Street, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 


U + TURLE, HERBERT, who was we itioned at 

an Sever, Greenville, South arolina, in 

received his disc harg he that plaee 

ember. He is something over six feet 

tall, is twenty-five years old, and has light hair. 

Any one knowing his address please send it to 
M if., care of this magazine. 


BILLARD, EDWARD, sometimes called Edward 

Pillson, who was born in the State of New 
Jersey, and was formerly a_ sailor. Any one 
knowing his whereabouts please communicate 
with his sister, Mrs. H. H. PoLuarp, Regent 
Apartme a Colonial Averrue and Olney Road, 
Norfolk, Virginia 


AMBERT, WILLIAM.—Any one knowing his 
4 present address ple: send it to the Misg- 
ing Department of DerecrTive Story MaAGAZzInp, 


TiuIvkh, REUBEN, who left Texas when he 

was about twelve years of age. His sister 

and his niece would be glad to hear from him. 

Mrs. Bertie RUSSELL, 3809 Avenue D, Miami, 
Florida. 


YAMPBELL, W. D., who was last heard of in 

Nashville, Tennessee, is requested to write 

to Mrs. H. C. M., 509 Locust Street, Montgom- 

ery, Alabama, who has news for him that it 
will be to his benefit to know, 


i ONNER, JOMNN FRANZ, who was working at 

the Dupont Powder Works, Carney’s Point, 
New Jersey, when last heard of. Any informa- 
tion regarding him will be gratefully appre- 
ciated by W. B. MacDonaLp, 809 Government 
Street, Mobile, Alabama. 


AL LEN, GRACE.—Please write. Your friends 
are worried. Are you still with Reuben and 
Cherry? Mac 
EINRICH, MRS. JOSEPH, whose maiden 
name was MARY MATHILDA BRAUN, and 
who was married at Emanuel Church, Dayton, 
Ohio, by the Reverend Carl J. Hahne, in May, 
1891. Her home at the time of her marriage 
was in St. Louis, Missouri. Her niother’s maiden 
name was Ruth Meidgeth. Any one knowing 
her or her parents please communicate with her 
daughter, Mrs. F. D. Perry, 1512 Michigan 
Street, Toledo, Ohio 
ij EWETT, FRANK UL.-—Age_ twenty-six, five 
feet seven or eight inches tall, and weighs 
about one hundred and sixty-five pounds 
was last heard of at Vancouver some 
years ago, when he was discharged from 
Canadian army. He was a member of the 
of Connaught’s Own 158th, 12th Platoon, 
Section, number Company His regimental 
number was 646 In 1916 he married Jean 
Sutherland 3 couver, whose father was 
comrade in army. His mother and sister ¢ 
much worried abou him, and will 
* any information regarding him 
COPPERBOERG, 836 Willamette Beule- 


Portland, Oregon 
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Find OutWhat Training 


- 


elska > 4°) OS 


What If Intensive train- 
Has Done 


ing has qualified 
all men like YOU for 
the positions they wanted — given 
them steady employment—made them 
sought after by employers—multiplied their 
_ earning power — made them leaders in their 
chosen lines. For thousands, it has changed 
the drudgery of “getting by” into the joy of 
GETTING ON. Do you realize that the same 


Why Ef Doing things better 
ry) i than the other fellow— 

oes it thinking and acting for 
yourself—having a grip on your task 
—the expert touch — the trick of 
KNOWING HOW —that is why you succeed 
after intensive training. That is what it does 
for you. Training clears away the cobwebs, 


throws the spotlight on the things you don’t 
know about your work, and makes you the 


intensive training can do the same for you? 


master of any emergency, 


Don’t Fool Yourself — 


Every day you put off training you have to pay the price of not knowing how. The amount you 
earn represents what you know—what you can DO. The problem of how to increase your earn- 


MERICAN SCHOOL 
OF CORRESPONDENCE 


ing power is simple—just TRAIN. Don’t be fooled into 

ing that “luck” or “pull” will make you a winner. 

The man without training just scrambles through life 

never a money-maker—never sure of his job—never 

holding a responsible position. It’s the trained man who 

gets all the favors—the best jobs and the big pay. As long as you 

to train you must pass up opportunities and make way for 

man who does. Face the facts and then let the American 

| help you into a better position—the one you want—as it 

has helped its thousands of students. Get into the game. Don’t 
sit on the sidelines. 


You Take No Risk 


We guarantee our service to you—absolute satisfaction or your 

money back—so why delay promotion and better pay? Every day 
put off training it costs you money—money that you might 
getting but DON’T because you don’t know how. 

The American School’s guarantee above means that you can 

test what training will do for you without risking one cent of 

yourmoney. We've got to make good with you, so check and 

mail the Coupon—NOW—for Free Bulletin. 


Please mention this 


Dept. G-47 
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" Between friends-- 
: a photograph. 








}| Lhere’s a Photographer in Your Town. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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She Played to Lose! 


This woman—so soft—so lovely—so exquisite in 
every detail—so out of place in that wild gambling 
hell—this woman played to lose. Across the gleaming 
tables her long white hands pushed the crackling bills. 
One after another the yellow backed hundred dollar 
bills passed from her golden bag to the dealer. And 
yet she smiled serene. 

How she got there—why she was there—how she 
got away—it all makes a thrilling story—a tale with 
not one mystery, but three—and it has 
been told by to-day’s master of detec- 
' tive mystery— 


\CRAIG KENNEDY 

TheAmerican Sherlock Holmes {(’ 
ARTHURB. BREEVE 

TheAmerican Conan Doyle 


He is the detective genius of our age. He has 
taken science—science that stands for this age 
and allied it to the mystery and romance of de- 
tective fiction. Even to the smallest detail, every 
bit of the plot is worked out scientifically For 
nearly ten years America has been watching this 
Craig Kennedy—marvelling at the strange, new, 
startling things that detective-hero would unfold. 

Such plots—such suspense—with real. vivid peo- 
ple moving through the maelstrom of life! French- 
men have mastered the art of terror stories bagi ey 
writers have thrilled whole nations by thei tful 
heroes. Russian ingenuity has fashioned wild ‘tales 
of mystery. But all these seem old-fashioned—out 
of date—beside the infinite variety—the weird 
excitement of Arthur B. Reeve’s tales. 


FREE 525. 


To those who send the coupon promptly we will 
give FREE a set of Edgar Allan Poe’s master 
pieces in 10 volumes. When the police of Paris 
failed to solve one of the most fearful murder 
mysteries of the time Edgar Allan Poe—far off 
here in New York—found the solution—the story 
is in one of these volumes 

This is a wonderful combination. Here are two 
of the greatest writers of mystery and scientific 
detective stories. 

You can get the a at a remarkably low 
price and the Poe FREE 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Established 1817, New York 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 32 Franklin Square, N. Y. A.F F.9-19 

I cha: id, set of Arthur B. Reeve—In 12 volumes. Also 
a -. “Sosclutely, TREE, the he set of Edgar Alla Po. ‘. in 10 volumes = oq 
books are not satis sfac tory, L will re turn he oth sets withir » 10 days at your expe 
Otherwise | wi »nd_ you $1 within 5 days and $2 a month for 12 months. fe snd 
for special C Sanadian offer 
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SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


There are over 2000 illustrations of Dia- 
monds, Watches, Jewelry, etc. What- 
ever you select ‘will be sent, ‘all ship- 
ping charges prepai 

You see and exenstne the article 
a in your own Ss. 

f satisfied, pay aes fifth of purchase 
price and keep it; balance divided into eight 
equal amounts, payable monthly. 

LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED 

















log illustrates 
and describes all stand- 
ard world-renowned 
Watches— solid gold 
and gold filled cases, 
Splendid bargains in 25- 
year guaranteed Watches 
on credit terms as low as 


$2.50 a Month 
Special Bargains 


Diamond La Val- 

lieres - + 0 up 
Loftis7- Diamond ‘Solitaire 
ClusterScarf Pins$75 up 
Diamond Rings omy Birth o 

i j io, ont ings - « up 
ecg be 4 Diamond Brooches + 7 up 
14-K solid ric ny | espe re - rews25 = 
wonderful valuesat $25. | Diamond Cuff Links _§ vp 
$50, $75, $100 and up. Wrist Watches - - 20u 














EASY CREDIT TERMS Watches, Gold Filled 15 up 
WE HAVE BEEN IN BUSINESS OVER 60 YEARS 


on The National Credit Jewelers} 


Dept. E392 108 N. State St. 
BROS & CO. iss 







CHICAGO, ILL. 
STORES IN LEADING CITIES 





if ity fo: or sore and 
ji tired muscles 


’ Kills Pain 





Don’t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you woulda 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. pat 
ents. Catalogue and meas 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address today. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 212 C State St., Marshall, Mich 
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OU’LL 
expert blend of choice Turkish and 
choice Domestic tobaccos to either 


prefer Camel Cigarettes 


kind smoked straight. Your taste 


will prove that! 


Camels are so exceptional in flavor, 
in fragrance and in mellowness that 
you quickly realize their remarkable 
quality. It will be your constant 
delight to find Camels so full bodied 
though so mild and smooth. You 
may gratify your keenest desires to 
smoke liberally. Camels will not tire 
your taste, 


Your enjoyment increases as you 


Please mention this magazine 


get to know Camels better. 





18 cents 
a package 


Camels are sold 
everywhere in scien- 
tifically sealed pack- 
ages of 20 cigarettes; 
or ten packages (200 
cigarettes) in a glass- 
ine-paper-covered 
carton. We strongly 
recommend this car- 
ton for the home or 
office supply or when 
you travel! 





‘CIGARETTES 


They 


return such generous cigarette satis- 
Camels certainly fit your 
taste exactly as if they had been 


faction. 


made for it. 


Camels are unlike any cigarette you 
ever smoked. For instance, they leave 
no unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste or 
In fact Camels are in 


cigaretty odor. 
a class by themselves! 


That’s why 


we ask you to compare Camels with 
any cigarette in the world at any 


price! 
premiums, coupons or gifts. 


You will not look for or expect 


You’ll 


prefer Camel quality / 


answeril 


R, J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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TABLETS 


FOR 
Grippe | 
Cold + 
in the 
Head 

Headaches 

Neuralgias 
Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 


(Jf he cannot supply you, write us) 





"4, 
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’ .’ 

WALLER Le 


Diamond Banking $280 We 


A house of nearly 34 century . 
in one location, rated over a mil- 
lion dollars, is in the business of dia- 
mond banking— -lending money on high 

ade diamonds, watches, and other 
Jewelry. When the money we lend is 
not repaid, we must sell the diamor.ds, 


Try to Match at Full 
60% More Here,z0.c0n $ 


wonderful savings, proved by cus 

tomers’ letters, Diamonds which orig- 
inally sold at full prices. The exact 
qualities for which full prices are paid 
today. Any new mounting you pre- 
fer. Encased ina handsome gift box. 
Try tomatchit at full 60 per centmore, 


A New Way to 
° 

Buy Diamonds 

Rings like these illustrated and 

every new and up-to-date setting can TIE mM 

be had here with the exact diamond » 

of your preference which we chal- 

lenge you to match at full 60 per cent (| ce 
7 





I), 








Small Size Dozen Size 


10c W 25c 


See Monogram AK on the Genuine 


The Antikamnia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Write for Free Samples 





imile 











more. Write for bargain bulletinshow- +) x 
ing these and hundreds of others. 2 a> 


a 
Guaranteed Cash Loans 
Diamonds bought _ here are like . 
insurance E oovere. You know what 

can borrow before you decide to 


te see our Cash Back Guarantees, 


Sent on / on Approval 


We will be glad to send you, prepaid, on ap- 
hy ae and without obligations, any our bargains 
‘or free examination. See them for yourself—examine 
them before you buy. 


Send for Latest List 


Diamond Loans 


Elgin, Waltham, Howard, Illinois 


or any watch you want. Easy Paymen § 
and 30 days Free Trial. Send for Big 





112 pages wonderful values, diamonds, | 
watches, rings, jewelry, up-to-dato de- 
Bony ret Buythe WereWay, you will never 
he money. Liberty Bonds secepted. 


ALFRED | WARE CO., Dept.953 St.Louis, Mo. 











DO YOU UKE T0 DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 
We will not cive you any grand priz i 





— 
Radically different from the ordinary catalog. you answer thiead. Mor will wee 
Hundreds of special bargains listed in this new bulletin, make you rich ina week. But if you 
Write for it today, Not justone quality of diamonds, but anxious to develop your t ' nt with 
all quedities are shown in this remarkable bulletin. Your successful eavweaniad “ah San Gane 
mame ind address on the coupon is enough. Doit NOW! money, send a copy of this picture, wit 
é¢. in stamps for portfolio of cartoons and 





sample lesson plate, and let us explain 
THE W.L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONIN 
835 Leader Building, Cleveland, Ohio | 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE) | | 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D. 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 


os. DeRoy & Sons 


8855 DeRoy Bldg. Only Opp. Post Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Beferences by, permission: Dun’s or Bradstreet’s, Marine Nat’! 
of Pittsourgh, N. A., Union Trust Co., Pittsburgh. 


Jos, DeRoy & Sons,8855 DeRoy Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
lc Gentlemen: —Please send me absolutely free and prepaid, 

your new Bargain List of diamonds. watches and other 
jewelry. It is distinctly understood that I assume no obli- 
gation of any kind. 
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Name 
Every young woman should know 
d $1.00 What every young husband and 
Address ...... Postpaid Every young wife should know 








Mailed in What every parent should know 
plain wrapper. Table contents and commendations on request. = 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., 984 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 
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‘“‘Now, what was the difference? Well, I investigated and found out. 
were getting ahead had been devotin part of their spare time to study along the line of 


their work. Our treasurer used to 


working at a bench in the shop a few years ago. 


office up state. The chief designer rose from 
the bottom in the drafting room. 

*‘All of these men won their advancements 
through spare time study with the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools. Today they 
are earning four or five times—yes, some of 
them fen times as much money as when they 
came with us. 

“So out of thisexperience we have formed a policy. 
Weare looking for men who care enough about their fu- 
ture not only to do their present work well, but to devote 
part of their spare time to preparation for advancement, 

“And Ill give you this job on one condition—that 
you take up a course of special training along the line 
of your work. Let the I. C. S. help you for one hour 
after supper each night and your future in this busi- 
ness will take care of itself.’’ 

Employers are begging for men with ambition, men 
who really want to get ahead in the world and are 
willing to prove it by training themselves in spare 
time to do some one thing well. 

Prove that you are that kind of aman! The Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools are ready and anx- 
ious to help you prepare for advancement in the work 
of your choice, whatever it may be. More than two 
million men and women in the last 28 years have taken 
the I. C. S. route to more money. Over 100,000 others 
are getting ready in the same way right now. Surely 
the least you can do is to find out what there is in this 
Proposition for you. Here is all we ask: Without cost, 


without obligating yourself in any way, simply mark 
and mail this coupon. 





e a bookkeeper. 


a 3 \ 
“The Job is Yours— 


ADVERTISER 








on One Condition!” 


“For a long time I watched the new men who came into this business. Some 
stood still—stayed right where they started. Others climbed—made each job 
a stepping stone to something better. 


The men who 


The factory superintendent was 
The sales manager started in a branch 


TEAR OU 





CiNTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


a ee ee ee ee ee re ee ee 


when 


BOX 3003-B SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before whichI mark X. 


Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Snop Practice 
H teolmaue © 

ngine ratin 
OIVIL ENGIN En sd 
Surveying a 


700000000000 


STATIONARY ENGINEER 
arine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 

ARCHITECT 

Contractor end Builder 





Concrete Builder 

ae al Engine 
LUMBING AND ey ATING 

Sheet Metal Worker 





nd M 
MINE FOREMAN OR RENNES 


Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 


ELEOTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Railways ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 


Show _Card Writer 
Sign Painter 


LJRailroad Trainman 


ILLUSTRATING 

Cartooning 

BOOK KEEPER 

Stenographer and Typist 

Cert. Public ees 
RAFFIC ‘MA ANA 

Railway ieceument 
‘comme rcial Law 

en “eh ENGLISH 

Teache 

Common, ged Subjects 

CIVIL SERVICE 

Railway Mail Clerk 

AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 


Naviga Spanish 
AGRICULTURE ] French 
C Poultry Ralsing 8 (_ Italian 





proces t 
Occupation 





Street 
and No — 





City - 


State 





Canadians may send thia coupon to 
International Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Canada 


ring advet 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


Patents and Lawyers 





Motion Picture Plays 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are 
desirable. Let our expert former 
Government Examiner prepare you. 
Write today for free booklet giving 
full information. Patterson Civil 
Service School, Box Y, Rochester,N.Y. 


HOW MUCH GASOLINE CAN 
YOU SELL AT 2c. PER GALLON? 
World tests for four years to prove it. 
Secure exclusive rights for your 
county. ‘“Carbonvoid,” Box “2,” 
Bradley Beach, N. J. 











Railway Traffic Inspectors: $110.00 
a month to start and expenses; travel 
if desired; unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. Three months’ home 
study. Situation arranged. Prepare 
for permanent position, Write for 
booklet CM 28, Standard Business 
Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. 
Travel. Great demand. We train you. 
Write for free particulars. American 
DetectiveSystem, 1968Broadway,N.Y. 


WANTED=—é bright, capable ladies 
to travel, demonstrate and sell 
dealers. $25.00 to $50.00 per week. Rail- 
road fare paid. Write at once. Good- 
rich Drug Co., Dept. 70, Omaha, Nebr. 


WE START YOU IN 
furnishing everything; men and 
women §30 to $100 weekly operating 
our “Specialty Candy Factories” any- 
where. Booklet free. Ragsdale Co., 
Box 98, East Orange, N. J. 


MEN WANTED— Railway Mail 
Clerks. $1100-81800 year. List positions 
free. Write immediately. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. J2, Rochester, N. Y 


AGENTS MAKING $200 WEEKL Y! 
Everyone wants it. Formulas for 
200 beverages to be made at home. 
Book form. Send $1.00 for copy and 
territory proposition. Act quickly. 
Buyers Export Agency, Inc., 487 

Broadway, New York. 


MIEN, get into the wonderful tz allor- 
ing ageney business, big profits tak- 
ing orders and your.own clothes free. 
We furnish fine sample outfit and 
everything free. No experience 
needed. Write today. Banner Tailor- 
ing Co., Dept, 281, Chicago. 

AGE NTS— $6 TO $12 A DAY EFASY.- 

250 lightweight, fast selling, popular 
priced necessities, food flavors, per- 
fumes, soaps, toilet preparations, etc. 
Ageit.s outfit free. Write today— 
quick—now. Amercan Products Co., 
1455 American Bldg.,Cincinnati,Ohio, 


BE A DETECTIVE. Excellent op- 
portunity, good pay, travel. Write 
Cc. T. Ludwig, 4836 Westover Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


SIDE-LINE SALESMEN—We have 
an attractive line of premium assort- 
ments for live salesmen. Commission 
from $5.00 to $20.00 per order. If you 
want an up-to-date line, write today. 
Canfield Mfg. Co., 4003 Broadway St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





























BUSINESS, 























INVENTORS desiring to secure 
patents should write for our guide- 
book “How To Get Your Patent.” 
Send sketch or description for our 
opinion of its patentable nature, 
Randolph & Co., Vept. 412, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 





PATENTS. Write for Free Tllus- 
trated Guide Book. Send model or 
sketch anddescriptionfor freeopinion 
of its patentable nature. Highest Ref- 
erences, Prompt Attention. Reason- 
able Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
767 Ninth, Washington, D.C, 





PHOTOPLAYS wanted. Big prices 
paid. Greatdemand. We show yoy 
how. Get free particulars. Rex Pub. 


lishers, Box 175—P-2, Chicago, 





$50—#100 weekly writing MovingPic. 
ture Plays. Get free book; valuable 
information; prize offer. Photo Play. 
wright College, Box 278 X Y5, Chicago, 





We Buy Photoplay Ideas. Free criti- 
cisms and assistance to writers. Mail 
your MSs. to Practicable Photoplay 
Construction, Los Angeles, Calif, 





PATENTS. 
Rates reasonable. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. 
Watson FE. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


Highest references. 
Best results. 





PATENTS, Trademark, Copyright— 
foremost word free. Long experience 
as patent solicitor. Prompt advice, 
charges very reasonable. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Results procured. 
Metzger, Washington, D.C. 





Patents Promptly Peocured. Per- 
sonal, Careful and Efficient service. 
Highest references. Moderate fees. 
Send sketch or model for actual 
search and advice. George P. Kim- 
mel, Master of Patent Law, 18 Z, 
Loan & Trust Bldg. Washington, D.C 








Short Stories 





WANTED—Stories. Articles, Poems 
for new magazine. We pay on accept- 
ance. Typed or handwritten MSS. 
acceptable. Send MSS. to Woman's 
Natl. Magazine, Desk 889, Wash., D.C. 








Games & Entertainment 





MAGIC—Clean entertainment for 
home. Tricks You Can Do. Puzzles, 
ete. Big catalogueS.S.. 25e. Martinka 
& Co., Inc., Harry Houdini, Pres., 


493 Sixth Avenue, N. Y.C. 





Farm Lands 


BIG MONEY in grains, livestock, 
fruit, poultry. Mich. best hardwood 
land. $15 to $30 per A. Easy terms. 
Markets, schools, churches. Free 
insurance. Farm advisers. No 
swamps or stones. 10to 160 A. Best 
offer in U.S. from largest Co. Book- 
let free. Write today. Swigart Land 
Co., X1265 First Nat’l Bank Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 








Photo Developing 





Mail us 15c with any size Film for 
development and six velvet prints, 
Or send 6 negatives any size and lic 
for six prints. Prompt service. Roan- 
oke Photo Finishing Co,, 221 Bell 
Ave., Roanoke, Va. 





Songs, Poems, etc. 





Write a Song—Love, mother, home, 
childhood, patriotic or any subject. 
I compose music and guarantee pub- 
lication. Send words today. Thomas 
Merlin, 222 Reaper Bl ock, Chicago, 





WRITE the Words for a Song. We 
write music and guarantee to secure 
publication. Submit poemson any 





subject. Broadway Studios, 1659C 
Fitzgerald Building, New York. 
WRITE words for a song. We write 


music, guarantee publisher's accept 
ance. Submit poems on patriotism, 
love or any subject. Chester MusieCo, 

920S.MichiganAy., Room 823,¢ “hicago, 





WORDS FOR A SONG—We 
. rite music, publish and secure copy- 

icht. Submit poems on any sub 
Hi ct. The Metropolitan Studios, 948, 
Michigan Avenue, Room 120, Chicago 


WRITE 





SONG-WRITERS’ GUIDE SENT 
Free! Contains valuable instruc 
tions and advice. Submit song-poems 
for examination. We will furnish 
music, copy “eS and facilitate pub 
lication. or ale, Knickerbocker 
Studios, 301 Gaiety Bldg., New York. 





ATTENTION—SONG WRITERS. 
If you have a song poem send it to 
us for examination. If good we will 
write the music for it, exploit your 
song and publish it. Several well- 
known popular song writers are on 
our staff. Write today. Superior 
Song Studio, 1545 Broadway, N. Y. 











Ask your 
dealer for 


THE THRILL B00 


Please mention this magazine when 


answering 


Only 15c the copy, but a great 
pleasure and a big surprise! 


advertisements 
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Plenty of people tell me so—avho have never seen it. Learn- 
ing by correspondence is sew fangled” they say. The meth- 
ods of fifty years ago are ‘good enough for them.”* 

Nevertheless—those who know my method the best, because 
they have sake it (and there are now over three thousand of 
them) tell me that they learned in less than half the usual time— 
and at quarter the usual cost. Ihave increased the number of my 
students every year since I started in 1891, and will gladly give 
you the names and addresses of any number of them in any part 
of the world you desire. My free booklet ‘‘How to Learn Piano 
or Organ’? will interest and inform you. But don’t send for it 
if you’re afraid of being convinced. 

My way of teaching piano or organ is entirely different from all 
others. Out of every four hours of study, 
one hour is spent entirely away from the 
keyboard — learning sumething about 
Harmony and the Laws of Music. This 
is an awful shock to most teachers of the 
**old school,’’ who still think that learn- 
ing piano is solely a problem of ‘finger 
gymnastics.*” When you do go to the 
keyboard, you accomplish favice as much 
because you understand what you are 
doing. Within four lessonsI enable youto 
play an interesting piece not only in the 
original key, but inall other keys as well. 

I make use of every possible scientific 
heip—many of whichare entirely unknown 
to the average teacher. My patented in- 
vention, the COLOROTONE sweeps 
away playing difficulties that have 
troubled students for generations. By its 
use, Transposition—usually a ‘‘night- 
mare’’ to students—becomes easy and 
fascinating. With my fifth lesson I intro- 
duce another important and exclusive in- 
vention, QUINN-DEX. Quinn-Dex is 
a simple hand-operated moving picture 
device, which enables you to see, right 
before your eyes, every movement of my 
hands at the keyboard. You actually see 
the fingers move. Instead of having to re- 
produce yourteacher’s finger movements 
from MEMORY—which cannot be al- 
ways accurate — you have the correct 
models before you during every minute 
of practice. The COLOROTONE and 
QUINN-DEX save you months and 
years of wasted effort. They can be ob- 
tained on/y from me and there is nothing 
else, anywhere even remotely like them. 

Men and women who have failed by 
all other methods have quickly and easily 
attained success when studying with me. 
In all essential ways you are in closer 
touch with me than if you were studying 
by the oral method—yet my lessons cost 
you only 43 cents each—and they include 
all the many recent developments in 
scientific teaching. For the student of 
moderate means, this method of studying 


Quinn Conservatory of Music 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















Mareus Lucius 
Studio AJ, Social Union Bldg. 


y Way of Teaching 
i Piano Is 


All Wron 

















DR. QUINN AT HIS PLANO—from the famous sketch ty 
Schneider, exhibited at the St. Louis Exposition. 


is far superior to all others, and even for the 
wealthiest student, there is nothing detier at any 
piice. You may be certain that your progress is 
at all times in accord with the best musical thought 
of the present day, and this makes all the differ- 
ence in the world. 

My Course is endorsed by distinguished musi- 
cians who would not recommend any Course but 
the best. It is for beginners or experienced play- 
ers, old or young. You advance as rapidly or as 
slowly as you wish. All necessary music is sup- 
plied without extra charge. A diploma is grant- 
ed. Write to-day, without cost or obligation, 
for 64-page free booklet, ‘‘How to Learn Piano 
or Organ.’” 


| HowTo 
Learn 


Piano 





FREE BOOK COUPON 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio AJ 
Social Union Building, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your free 
booklet, How to Learn Piano or Organ,”’ and full particu- 
lars of your Course and special reduced Tuition Offer. 
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In Grateful Acknowledgment 


We Thank 
You 


for your kindness in complying with 
our request that you buy the first 
copy of our new venture 
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Western Story 
Magazine 
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And what pleases us most 1s the fact 
that you are purchasing the suc- 
ceeding issues with even greater 
enthusiasm. Again, we thank you! 
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Brings 42-Piece 
Aluminum Set 


This 42-piece “Longware” Aluminum Set, which is illustrated above, 
consists of 9-piece combination double roaster with 2 outer shells, inside pudding pan, 5 custard 
cups with perforated pan holder. Two outer shells make an excellent roaster for chicken, 
steaks and other meats. Using perforated inset and small pudding pan, it is a combination 
cooker and steamer. The 3 pans also used separately over fire as a cake pan, bake dish, pudding 
pan, or for any purpose where open pans are used; 7-cup coffee percolator with inset (2 pieces); 
6-qt. preserving kettle; 2 bread pans; 2 pie plates; 1-qt. and 2-qt. lipped sauce pans; 1 ladle; 
2 jelly cake pans, with loose bottoms (4 pieces); 1 caster set; saltand pepper shakers; toothpick 
holder and frame (4 pieces); 1 measuring cup; 1 combination funnel (6 pieces); 3 measuring 
spoons; 1 strainer; 1 sugarshaker; 1 grater; lcake turner; 1 lemon juice extractor. Shipping 
weight, packed in special carton, about 10 lbs. Shipped from Chicago warehouse. Order by No. 
415BMAI5. Price, complete set, $12.95. Pay only $1.00 now. Balance $1.50 monthly, 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


Use this 42-piece set 30 days. ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Then, if not the greatest / HARTMAN "GAneeT Go. 


bargain you have seen, send it back. We 
will refund your money and pay trans- 
Te karen both was 8. i root pay 4 3998 Wentworth Ave. Dept. 2133, Chicago 
alance on our easy ter 2 e . 
silted Enclosed is $1.00. Send the 42-piece Aluminum 
Set No. 415BMA15, Iam to have 30 days’ trial. 
If not satisfied will ship it back at your expense 


- B 2 
APE CATALOG and you will refund my $1.00 and pay transpor- 


tation both ways. If I keep it I will pay $1.50 per 
month until price $12.95 is paid. 
Be sure to get this great catalog. Thou- 
sands of bargains in furniture, carpets, rugs, 
silverware, jewelry, phonographs, sewing ma- 
chines, kitchenware, stoves, trunks, farm % 
equipment, etc.—alloncredit. Send post card. \ NY y a 


HARTMAN °°" cinrer'co. 


3998 Wentworth Ave., Dept. 2133, Chicago “ 
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ROYAL 


“He must be a solid 
man,’ that’s what 
everyone thinks when he 
makes an acquaintance who wears a hand- 
1114-$S5. come Diamond ring. There’s a prestige 
about a genuine Diamond the world over that is worth 
good money in both business and social life. 


BUY ONE ON CHARGE ACCOUNT 


Perhaps you never thought of owning a Diamond, although 
your income justly entitles you to that distinction. We wi 
sell you one, evenif it is not convenient for you to pay Boy 
We don’t care what you are worth—if you are honest and pay 
your just debts promptly, we invite you to open a charge 
account with us. 


WONDERFUL GEMS—SURPRISING PRICES 


If you know the cost of genuine, high grade goods at the 
jewelry stores, you will be amazed at the prices of the 
wondrously beautiful Diamonds, superb gold atches and 
handsome Jewelry shown in our new Catalogue. Our capital 
and credit standing, our purchases in the world’s greatest 
markets and the enormous volume of our business enable us 
to offer our goods at rock-bottom prices. 


SEND FOR OUR HANDSOME CATALOGUE 
You can buy from it just the same ag in our store. We ship 
you any article for free examination. Examine it carefully, 
and return it at our expense if you don’t consider it a bargain 
at the price. Or buy it on Charge Account, and pay monthly 
or weekly as desired. Liberty Bonds accepted. 


Every item guaranteed—“ If it’s a Royal, it’s a Gem.”’ 


Send for our Deteion Today. it’s FREE. 
Ask for Edition 44. 


1136-$90. 
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ESTABLISHED 1895 


35 Maiden Lane ~New York 
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ha Immense growth of the industry, fol. 
lowing the war, has made zreater de- 
mand than ever for garages and motor 
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ne ar. to train 
(60 day courses. hes ler ieilas it Write today. 


RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL, xAncas Sitv5""°tio. 


YOUR NEWS DEALER 


maintains his store at considerable expense. He 
must pay for help, rent and lighting. He carries 
many articles that you would never dream of 
ordering direct from manufacturers, and is, there- 
fore, of great service when you need a newspaper, 
a cigar, or a box of stationery. Then why not give 
him all of your custom and so help make his busi- 
ness profitable? Tell him to show you — 












of Ainslee’s, Popular, Smith’s, People’s Favorite, 
Top-Notch, Detective Story and Pic retin 
magazines. Select those you want and he will 


gladly deliver them to your residence regularly. 
STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
Publishers New Vork 


By Burt L. Standish 
This book will tell you something new, no matter 
what you know about baseball. Every player or fan 
who wants to know how to make the ball accomplish all 
kinds of feats should own acopy. It is the best book on 
pitching ever published, Profusely Illustrated, 
Price, 15e. postpaid. 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, 79 Seventh Ave., N.Y. 

















All of the following books in the New 
Top-Notcit MAGAZINE in either serial or complete novel form. 
Tor-Notcn 
tell you that the price of these sure winrers, which were put over by some of the 
r contributed to Tor-Norcn, 


lished in 


You know what a high mark 
best authors who eve 


to be a rush. 


Your news dealer will get them for you if he doesn’t happen to have them 
in stock. 

NEY BME DAL LIBRARY—Price 10 Cents 
No. 663—Bob Storm of the Navy....................ee005: Ensign Lee Tempest, U. N. 
No. 681—Lee Blake, Trolley Man....................0.ceeeee: Roland Ashford Phillips 
ee COON oo 6.8.6.6 0.060.000 4550 Once ee cbeereeeetE Don Cameron Shafer 
Date UG PUIUIIIB. on icc csscccccecscucetedsssseevesses Don Cameron Shafer 
INO. em —Eetry BOFGeW Ss Redemption... .........ccccccccccccccsvececees Emerson Baker 
RNG AS ORS RAS er rere te yr rere fener eee Te Dana R. Preston 
ey SEE OE WORE TORE occ iii cide cicwoeeseneserceuceees Edmond Lawrence 
Se SEE CMGI TINIE. ices cs cccvescccesciseecctcscedosseeces Edmond Lawrence 
ee i soy i bnse6assdvei ass inseeeeuuense Julian G. Wharton 
et FS ee er errr err rere re Gordon MacLaren 
oe gO er errr errr: terre Julian G. Wharton 
RE ES es re Tremere aT rrr ry Ts Bertram Lebhar 
ig EE Ee eee IT Tee yee TT eee Cee e ETE TT James F. Dorrance 
No. 827—Around the World in Thirty Days................... Albert Payson Terhune 
ETO eee Eee RET oy. Edmond Lawrence 
Pes NS OE EE TMM WR. ic cece cceacecccsccccervvecaseceseos Franklin Pitt 
PEGs DIR UNNNOY FEO, PHOPGMBROTOD, 0.60. c sc ccee ster eccecccvccvcsssnootes Ralph Boston 
reer rer eee rere Pre William Wallace Cook 


If these books are ordered by mail please add 4c per copy to cover postage. 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 


TOP-NOTCH BOOKS 





were originally pub- 


Medal Library 


sets for its authors. When we 


is only ten cents there is going 





= «| 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
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mention 


‘ZINN 


when 


answering advertisements 
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DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


Otuxedo 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 





Beats Them All! The New 
“TEA-FOIL” PACKAGE 


It’s soft and pliable—decreases in size 
as the tobacco is used—tobacco does not 
cake in the package—no digging it out 
with the finger. Keeps the tobacco in 
even better condition than tin. Now, 
don’t you owe it to yourself to 
buy a package and give Tuxedo 

a trial? — Not quite as much 

tobacco as in the tin, but— C 


also sold in 



















Ad 


WLLAt. —The lightest, thinnest, finest, 


strongest cigarette paper in all the world. 
Roll a Tuxedo cigarette with RIZ LA 
CROIX 


Finest Burley Tobacco 
Mellow-aged till perfect 
Plus a dash of Chocolate 


Guaranteed by 
™"\ 


INCORPORATED 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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OO EARNED BY YOUNG 





Faculty m; 
you, too, st 


Become a 
world pays 
trations. D 
time by the 
highly endor: 
Write 
A book ever 
read—it will 





Setin 
Solid Gotd 


Send Your 
Send You a Lachnite 


ON’T send a penny. Send your name and finger size and say. 


Send 

















” 

b me a Lachnite mounted in a solid gold ring on 10 days § 
») will send it prepaid right to your hom V hen it comes m ! Pleouate 

5 4.75 with the postman and the ear the Figs Sos 10 full des you, or |¢ 

‘ # any of your friends can tell it from a diamond. ck. But }/ 

you decide to buy it— send $2.50 5 month until $18.7 id. |% 





Send Sour name now, Tell us ihe of ‘the aa 


§ Write Today * rings illustrated above you wish (ladie 
men’s). Be sure to xy your finger size. 

Harold LachmanCo. 12N. Michigan Ave., Dent 1157, Chicago 

[eX Nepean atmo wine PE Somer ey 











BIG MONEY, RAISE 


RABBITS FOR US 


















Conscientious, 


Earn $35, $50, $75 a Week and More 


Federal School of Commercial Designing 
1212 Warner Bidg. 


ere 





= ARTIST IN 2 DAYS 


careful training by members of our 
l I 






ide this possible. you like to draw, 
10uld succecd—with the right training. 





Commercial Designer, _The business 
big prices for good desis gns and _illus- 

evelop a high-salaried ability in your spare 
“Federal” home ae ly method—a Course 

sed, easy to learn and apply. 

Today for “‘Your Future’’ 


ambitious young man and woman should 
open your eyes FRE for the asking. 











y 













inneapolis, Minn. 





Tagebret Sebiair is 


ad i 


Basch Book 


of Money Saving Bargains in 


DIAMONDS 


See the money saving diamond bargains which the great 
house of Basch still offe s book, in spite Bs rising prices, 
carat at $48 4 carat at $72.00. pt examination. Money back guarantee. 
W this book; see what Basch ofters | ye rox} ot buy a diamond Big bere 

re oo Sie ry and watches, too rings it free. Write today. 


L. Basch & Co., Dept. P3450, State sale ste Streets, Chicago, Lil. 











Learn How to Write 
Short Stories: 





There is a big 
d pee sng] for shert 































photo- 
fishes paland. Fi : Re te - plays and feature articles. You can learn how 3. w rite at home 
Belg ian, New n aland, Flemish Gis . ts. a e sell in your spare time. Jack London sai ae and other great 
_ and p ope $ Br as K” xt tog: all rabbits . sed writers have endorsed our home study se 
rom our ure re toc —Our Expense ,On- **How » write’ 
tract and literature—10c, No Stamps. NONE FRE Ez. Write for free book our Special Introd rctory *iifter. 
This offer fs limited. No obligations. Write today. 
UNITED FUR AND PRODUCE CO., Inc. Hoosier Institute, Short Story Dept. 1477 Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Dept. 15 3017 Wilson Ave., Chicago, Ill. : 
3: POCKET EDITIONS :: FREE never 
ee ae RING OFFER 
USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c. EACH Jitncende te ateniant aimeelae tax Sa 
" had . bh yer known will send absolutely 
Sheldon’s Twentieth Century Letter Writer; Sheldon’ free this 14k gold f, ring. set wi \-2 
Guide to Etiquette; Physical Health Culture; Nationa Bees — ay ‘postmaster: Sek COLD 
Dream 300k; Zing — Fortune Teller; The Key to charges fo cover posta, ing, ecvertising, 
Hypnotism; Heart Talks With the Lovelorn; Frank | giamond return i's ean tell fe trom “Only 
Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development. | 10,000 & rway., Send no money. Answer 
quick ‘Sen d size of finger 


Street & Smith Corporation, Publishers 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


| 
| 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept.41 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 














7 Bush Car for 1k 











Lycoming Motor—37 H. P. Full Floati 
For nearly five years the Bush Car has been 
doing heavy duty all over this country. It’s 
sold by mail only—we do not have distributors. 
Our Proposition is liberal beyond your expecta- 





116-Inch 





BUSH TEMPLE, CHICAGO 


Our Gus arantee is in 





aon PASSENGER CARS 


e this 


Two Universal Joint Drive 


Copper Radiator 


blag It contains a good selling profit for you. 
Get ALL the inform: ation quick. Write at once The best material cpelnehie- Wi it ry hig xhest quality cons strpo tion coupled with what every one know 
> to be good equipment, suc - ilare atteries and Timken Bearings, insures long life to the | Ca 
to J. H. Bush, Pres., Dept. M-180. even under unusually hard se 
BUSH MOTOR co. There is a Money-Back Seennion Goes imith Every Bush Automebite | by show you we me an ju t what 
y about the quality of this car to you that your confidence in us will be abu 


Think of a acar wih 
for 

r "not on aly 

> the benefit of high 

the gy grad e features—that go into the 


Willard Rostecige 

Timken Roller Bearings 

Plate Glass Rear Windows in Top 
Light Weight—2450 lbs. 

Electric Lighting and Starting (2 unit) 


is unequaled in value any wh ere 
*3 in its equipment the 

xtrer e B tush method of mark 
nan he usually gets, but the Bush methoc 
We list be nf »w some of the big things 





year. 


tor ae 





















ing Rear Axle 


Wheel Base 


writing 











Please mention this magazine 





when answering advertisements 



































DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 








NAME POSITION 
ENGINEER. | LQ WEEK 
REPAIR MAN |®5Q) witx 
CHAUFFEUR |*9Q) wit 
























































W/ 
ut Your Name 
n This Pay-Roll 


Men like you are wanted for big-pay positions in the fascinating field 
of automobile engineering. We have made it easy for you to fit your- 
self for one of these positions. You don’t have to goto school. You don’t 
have'to serve an apprenticeship. Fifteen antomobile engineers and spe- 
cialists have compiled a spare time reading course that will equip you to 
be an automobile expert without taking any time from your present work. 


AUTO BOOKS |r22:" 
Contents ; 

{ 

} 





Diagrams 
° Explosion Motors 
olumes Shipped Free | vise vcs 
Motor Construction and 
Repair éseus 
- . . uretorsan ettings 
Now ready for you—an up-to-the-minute six- | $@7>bur Cooling a 


volume library on Automobile Engineering, cover- tear 

y e 
ing the construction, care and repair of ple asure }| Clutch 
cars, motor trucks and motorcycles. Brimming | fransmission 
over with advanced information on Lighting Systems, Garage Steering Frames 
Design and E quipment, Welding and other repair methods. Tires 
Contains everything that a mechanic or an engineer or a Vulcanizing 





motorcyclist or the owner or prospective owner of a motorcar eee a ad Lightin 
ought to know. Written in simple language that anybod; Byatean eas 8 & 
can understand. Taste »fully bound in porte an Moroc co flex- Shop Kinks 

ible covers, gold stamped, 2€50 pages = 21¢ ] Commercial Garage 
and explanatory diagrams, A library 





; = A ! Design and Equipment 
to compile but that comes to you free for 7 days’ examination. Biectrics = 


Storage Batteries 
Care and Repair 


Motorcycles 4 
Pe | a Commercial Trucks 
Glossary i 
Not acent to pay in advance. First you see the books in your #7 
own home or shop. Just mail coupon and pay express charges 74 
when books arrive. You can read them py study them for seven whole days ? 
before you decide whether you want to keep them or not. If you like the a Det 
books send only $2in seven days and $2 a month until the special F ALO7 
introductory price of $19.80 has been paid. (Regular price $30.00.) ‘ 
Along w ith the set goes a year’s consulting member- American 
ship in the American Technical Society. (Regular 
price $12.) This great bargain offer must soon ¢ Technical 
be withdrawn, Society 


Se : N Ad Chicago, Illinois 
vol t Aut , e 

Now Don’t take our word y, j 

forit See the books ¢  : 
without cost. There is so sh : 2 a month, until thé 

. . ) ee ald. hen ou 
much profit in this offer for you, 4. nd m ipt showing that th 
that we urge you to waste nota .# sia eat, ST FGES Shd folly 
moment in sending for the 4 pa or. k Pea n ge t alo ng with 
3 2 the sae iy he seven days’ tria) 
ee ae ‘Saatae oo will fotere kas at coe ‘agven da ‘ ” 
money—Just the coupon! Pg 















or 7 ¢ 
iation, 

t. “it I decide. So t 
d $2 within 7 days and the 








Mail The 
Coupon For 
These Books 









NGIMNE 2000 ccc ccccceccecccccccecs a 00 eo rene 
American Technical i aise 
Society, Dept. A107 F 4 


Reference... .+.+++++++ . 
Chicago, Ill. ae. ces Gui Sail Gs teats dite cis ib Gen Wah Gmina ae 
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Look! 


21 Ruby and Sap. 
phire Jewels— 
Adjusted to the sec 
ond— 

Adjusted to tempera 
ture— 

Adjusted to isochrone 
ism — 

Adjusted to positions— 
25-year gold strata 
case — 

Genuine Montgomery 
Railroad Dial— 

New Ideas in Thin 
Cases, 





| Our 21 Jewel 


SMASHES 


4444.44.44 























Only 
50 


— A Month 
And all ofthis for$3.50—only $3.50 


per month—a great reduction in watch prices 
-direct to you—positively the exact prices 
the wholesale dealer would have to pay. Think of 

the high-grade, guaranteed watch we offer here at 
euch aremarkable price. And, if you wish, you may pay 


this price at the rate of $350 a month, Indeed, the 
days of exorbitant watch _— have passed, 


You don’t pay 
ee t irst a@ cent to any- 
body until you 


see the watch. You don’t buy a Burlington 
Watch without seeing it. Look at the splendid 
beauty of the watch itself. Thin model, handsomely 
shaped—aristocratic in every line. Then look at the 
works! There you will see the masterpiece of the watch 
makers’ skill, A perfect timepiece adjusted to positions, 
temperature and isochronism. 

Practically every vessel In the U.S. Navy has many Burlington watches aboard, 
Some have over 100 Burlingtons. The victory of the Burlington among the men in 


Burlington Watch a" XY the U. S. Navy is testimony to Burlington superiority. 


jou suect and mora 4% ~6=5Send Your Name on 


Please send me (without obligation and %, 
prepaid) your free book on watches cs 


prepaid) explanation of your cash or % Thi F Cc 

$3.50amonthofferontheBarlingtonWatch, ‘e oO 
. This Free Coupon 
% Get the Burlington Watch Book by sending this 
Biews * coupon now. You will know a lect more about watch ‘buy ring 
% when you read it. You will be able to ‘‘steer clear’’ of 
* the over-priced watches which are no better. Send 
* the coupon today for the watch book and our offer. 


Burlington Watch Co. 























Maid 
Bead 





Canadian Office: 355 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Manitoba 





a 
+ 
J 
* 19th Street and Marshall Blvd., Dept. 1706 Chicago, Ulinols 
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Give Your Pay Envelope 
a Chance to Grow! 


HESE books will turn the trick for you. 
They have helped thousands of pay envelopes to 


grow big and fat and will do the same for yours, making it 
possible for you to get some of the good things in life that you 
can’t get on a small income. 

You get paid for what you do, and that depends on what you 
know. If you know more you can earn more, and these books will 
give you everything you need know to get the pay you would like 
to have. They are written in plain, everyday language—so clear 
that the beginner can understand them—so thorough and com- 
plete that a veteran worker will wonder how he ever got along 
without them. Hundreds of pictures, diagrams, etc., in each 
volume make difficult things as simple as ABC. The fine, hard- 
wearing bindings, stamped in gold, will last a lifetime. 


fo You'a Week FRQEES 


Just so you can see for yourself what wonderful books these are and how 
they will help you in your work, we will lend you any set for a whole week 
FREE. Pick out your set now from the list below and mail the — today. 















































Carpentry and Contracting, 6 vehemes, a Steam and Gas i A 

pages, 1000 pictures. Was $25.00........ ow $17.80 3300 pages, S00 pictures War sab, To. Now $21.80 
Civil Engineering, 9 volumes, ‘on pages, Law and Practice (with reading course), 13 

8000 pictures, Was $45.00........ccseceeee Now 29.80 vols,. 6000 pages, illustrated. Was $72. Now 39.80 
Fire Prevention and insurance, 4 mer seated Telephony and Telegraphy, 4 A 1728 

1500 pages, 600 pictures. Was $20.00. Now 15.80 pages, 2000 pictures. Was $20.00......... ‘Now 12.80 
Electrical Engineering, 8 oe 3800 . Sanitation, Heating, Ventilating, 4 vols., 

pages, 2600 pictures. Was $40.00........ Now 24.80 1454 pages, 1400 pictures. Was @20.00. Now 13.80 
Automobile Eagincorins. 6 vow 2600 Practical Accounting, 4 volumes, 1s peges, 

pages, 2000 pictures. Was $30.00......... Now 19.80 800 pictures, etc. W: $20.00... Now 12.80 
Machine Shop Practice, 6 volames 2300 Drawing, 6 volumes, 1578 pages, 1000 pic- 

pages, 2500 pictures, Was $30.00.........Now 19,80 tures, blueprints, ete, Was $20.00...... Now 14.80 





SEND NO MONEY £ [cxrcat avvice 


You don’t need one cent to get any of these books to use fora 
week. Just send the coupon without money and we will send 
the set you select by express collect. Look through them care- 


fully—read something in each volume—show them to your friends 
and send them back at our expense if you want to. If you want 
to keep the books to help boost your pay envelope to a size | If sent promptly this —~. 
where it will buy you some of the luxuries of life, send us only | 2°" ro hare you bos Ng 
$2.00. You can send the balance of the special reduced price the | fp2suiting membership in 
same way—$2.00 each month (50c a week). Society free, enabling you 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY sectties tu toollien soe 


Dept. X107, Chicago, Ull., U.S.A. nected with your work. 











American Technical Society, Dept. 107, Chicago, U.S.A, 


Send me a set of. . for seven days’ 
free use, together with a consulting membership in your Society. I will examine 
the books thoroughly and at the end of one week will either return them at your 








expense or send you $2.00 as first payment and $2.00 each month until £................00++ 
as been paid. Then you will send me a receipt showing the books are mine and 

fully paid for. 

Name. cacbickdalareaembeineeerestte snsate Sides haieencannenaninaeTiite 


I icssis: <ossssesssiteseunssitsnvensvixcesainassenwen tebeuiatieunsiessetenmenbeepicessicuantpnenieiveineibtaamennncanceueeeiies 





iin... cn estinttaniniavieescessseerssastecseeseoveeoniennonen si ee Wlents:. cecnubeenn 
PLEASE FILL IN ALL THREE ‘LINES © 
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The Refi] Shaving Stick 


*Refill—this name was 
coined to describe a 
full-sized COLGATE'S 
shaving stick threaded 
at the base so as to 
screw into the metal 
“Handy Grip.” 


Real 
Lather— 


Leaving 
“Handy Grip” 


eo OM | F - afi Stick 
Cool and 1 Tere 30c 
Refreshed ————  m. “Refill” Stick 


ND every Colgate shave is so 
smooth and comfortable that 

it is worth saving the 50 extra 
shaves you get by unscrewing the 
last 1 inch of soap from the “Handy 
Grip” and sticking on your “Refill.” 


Simply unscrew the “‘stub,” screw 
a “Refill” into the socket and stick 
the stub on the “Refill.” 


" Just as easy as putting a new 
electric light bulb in its socket. 


COLGAT: & co. q ; D, jf j * — The stub DA or / 
‘ Established 1806 Uy i ~ unscrews WS 
, ¥ as U f ~~ y / 
NEW YORK Ait / > yh 2 Mount it huh 
isa “ J , ek Leni yn ihe PAR. 


~ 


> 
(Pe) 
} } | 
| y | 


No Waste with Colgate’ bis 
Ww 





